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CHAPTERI 


H IS osune Is Jobn Sidney Howard, and he Is a member 
of my dub In London. I came in for dinner that night 
at about eight o’clock, tired aher a long day of conferences 
about my aspect of the war. Ife was jnst^entedng the dub 
ahead of me, a tall and rather emaciated man of about 
seventy, a little unsteady on his feet. He tripped ovet the 
door mat as he went In and stumbled fbnnrd; the hall 
porter jumped out and olught him by die dbow. 

He peerd down at the mat and polmd it with his umbrella. 
“Dam dung caught my toe,” he said. ‘“Ihank you, Peters. 
Getting old, I suppose.” 

The man smiled. ‘‘Several of die gentlemen have caught 
their foot there teoendy, sir,” he said. ‘‘I was speaking to 
the steward about it only the other day.” 

Ihe old man said: “Well, speak to him again and go on 
speaking till he has it put tight. One of these days you’ll 
have me felling dead at your feet. You wouldn't like that 
to happen— eh?” He smiled quizsdcaily. 

The porter said: “No, sir, we shouldn’t like that to 
happen.” 

“I should think not. Not the sort of thing one warns to 
see happen in a club. I don’t want to die on a door-nut 
And I don’t want to die in a doTikroom, either. Remember 
the time that Colonel Macpherson died in the doakioom, 
Peters?” 

“I do, sir. That was very distressing.” 

“Yes.” He was silent for a momtnt. Then he said: 
“Wdl, 1 don’t want to die that way, either. Sec he gets 
diat mat put right Tell him I said so.” * 

“Very good, sir.” 
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He old wian moved awey* I liad been waitiag behind 
him vhile all this \ras going on because the potter bad my 
lettets. He gave tbem to me at the vdcket; and I looked 
them ibioagh. “Who was tiiat?” I asked idly. 

He said: “That was Mt. Howard, sit.” 

“He seemed to be very onich concerned about his latter 
end.” 

The potter did not smik. “Yes, sit. Many of the 
gpn tlwTif n talk in .that way as they get on. Mr. Howard 
has been a member here for a great many years.” 

I said more courteously: “Has he? I don’t remember 
sedng him about.” 

The man said: “He has been abroad for the last few 
months, I think, sit. But he seems to have aged a great 
deal since he came back. Getting rather foul now. I’m 
afeaid.” 

I turned away. “This war is hard on men of his age,” 
1 sud. 

"Yes, sir. That’s very true.” 

I went into die chib, slung my gas-mask on to a peg, 
unbuckled my revolver-belt and hung it up, and crowned 
the lot with my c^. I strolled ova to the tape and studied 
the latest news. It was ndther good nor bad. Our Air 
Force was still knocking up the Ruhr; Rumania was still 
desperately bickering with ha neighbours. He news was 
as it had been for t^ months, since France was overrun. 

1 went in and had my ditma. Howard was already in 
the dining-room; apart fsopi ns the room vras very nearly 
empty. He had a waita serving him whoiwas very nearly 
as old as he was himsdf, and as he ate his Hinnw the waita 
stood beside his table and chatted to him. I could hardly 
help overhearing the subjea of their conversadon. They 
were talking about oicka, re-living the Test Matches 
1915. ■’ 

Because I was eadog alone I finished before Howard, 
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and vent np to pay my bill at the desk. I said to the cashiet; 
“That waiter over there— what’s his name?” 

“Jackson, sir?” 

“That’s right. How long has he been here?” 

“Oh, he’s been here a long time. All his life, you might 
say. Eighteen ninety-firo or ninety-six he come here, I 
b^evc.” 

“That’s a very long time.” 

The man stn^d as he gave me my d>ange. “It is, sir. 
But Forsoo— he’s been here longer than diat” 

I went npstairs to the smoking-room and stopped before 
a table littered with periodicals. With idle interest I turned 
over a printed list of members. Howard, I saw, had joitted 
the chib in 1896. Master and then, had been nibbing 
shoulders all their lives. 

I took a couple of illusttated weeklies, and ordered 
co&e. Then I crossed the room to where the two most 
comfortable chairs in my club stand side by side, and pre- 
pated to spend an hour of idleness before returning to my 
£at. In a fow minutes there was a step beside me and 
Howard lowered his long body into the other chair. A 
boy, unasked, brought him coflee and brandy. 

ftesendy he spoke. He said quietly: “It really is a most 
extraordinary thing that you can’t get a decent cup of 
coffee in this country. Even in a dub like this they can’t 
make coffee.” 

I laid down my paper. If the old man wanted to talk to 
me, I had no great objecdon. Jill day I had been working 
wifo my tjts in my old-foshioned office, reading reports 
and writing dockets. It would be good to take off my 
spectades for a little time and un-focus my eyes. 1 was 
very tired. • 

I fdt in my pocket for my spectacle-case. 1 said: “A 
chap who dn^ in coffee once told me diat ground coffee 
won’t keep in our climate. It’s the humidity, or Bomethipg.” 
9 



“Gtovind cofiee goes of in soy climate,” he said dog^ 
matically. “Yon neyet get a ptopet cup of cofix if you 
buy it like that. You han to buy the beans and gtind it 
just before you make it. But that’s what they won’t do.” 

He went on talking about cofee and chicoiy and thmgs 
like that for a time. Then, by a natuial association, we 
talked about the btandy. He approved of the club brandy. 
“I used to have an intetest in a wine business,” he said 
“A great many ysats ago, in Exeter. But I disposed of it 
soon after the last war.” 

I gathered that he was a member of the Wine Committee 
of the club. I said; “It must be tather interesting to tun a 
business like that.” 

“Oh, certainly,” he stud with relish. “Good wine is a 
most intetesting study— most interesting, I can assure you.” 

We were piactically the only people in the long, tall 
room. We spoke quiedy as we lay relaxed beside each 
other in our charts, with long pauses between sentences. 
When you ate dred there is pleasure in a conversation 
taken in sips, like old btandy. 

I said: “I used to go to Exeter a good deal when 1 was 
a boy.” 

The old man said: "I know Exeter very well indeed. I 
lived there for forty years.” 

“My uncle had a house at Stucross.” And I told him 
the name. 

He smiled. “I used to act for lum. We were great 
fiieods. But that’s a long*time ago now.” 

“Act for him?” i 

“My firm used to act for him. I was a partner in a firm 
of solicitors, FuUjamcs and Howard.” Arid then, teminis- 
cent, he told me a gbod deal about my uncle and about the 
family, about his horses and about his tenants. The talk 
became mote and mote a monologue; a word or two from 
me slipped in now and then kept him going. In his quiet 
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voice he built up fist me a pictute of the days that now ate 
gone for ever, the days that I lememhet as a boy. 

I lay smoking quietly in my chair, with the &dgue soaking 
out of me. It was a peifect godsend to find somebody who 
could talk of othet things beside the wat. The mi^ of 
most men levolve lound this wat oi the last wat, and thete 
is a nenous uige in them which brings the convetsatian 
mund to wat again. But wat seems to have passed by this 
lean old man. He turned fist his intetesli4o mildet topics. 

Ptesently, we weie fallting about fishing. He was an 
atdent fishemiati, and I have fished a little. Most naval 
officets take a tod and a gun with them in the ship. I had 
fished on odd afternoons ashore in many patta of the world, 
usually with the wrong sott a£ fly and unsuccessfully, but 
he was an expett. He had fished &om end to end of these 
islands and ovet a gteat part of the Continent. In the old 
days the life of a country solicitor was not an exacting one. 

When he spoke of fishing and of France, it put me in 
mind of an experience of my own. “I saw some chaps in 
Fiance doing a darn funny sort of fly fishing,” I said. 
"They had a gteat bamboo pole about twenty-five feet 
long with die line tied on the end of it— no reel. Tb^ 
used wet flies, and ttailed them about in tough water.” 

He smiled. “That’s right,” he said. “That’s how they 
do it. Whete did you see them fisUng like that?” 

“Near Gcx,” I arid. “Pacticrily in Switzerland.” 

He smiled reflectively. “I know that country very well 
—very well indeed,” he said. “Sunt-Qaude. Do you know 
Saint-Claude?”* 

I shook my head. “I don’t know the Jura. That’s some- 
where ovet by Motez, isn’t it?” 

“Yes — not vety fiir from Morez.” ^le was silent for a 
few moments; we tested together in that quiet /oom. 
Presently he s^i “I wanted to t^ that wet fly fishing in 
those stteams this summer, fe’s not bad fun, you know. 
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You hove to kootr whete the fish go fbt iheit food. It’s 
not just a mattoc pf dabbing the flies about anywhete. 
You’ve got to place them just as catefuUy as a dry fly.” 

“Strategy,” I said. 

“That’s the word. The strategy is really just the same.” 

There \ras another ofthose comfortable pauses. Presently 
1 said: “It'll be some time before we can go fishing out 
there again.” So it was I who turned the conversation to 
the war. It’s difficult to keep off the sulqect. 

He said: “Yes— it’s a very great pity. I had to come 
away before the water was fit to fish. It’s not much good 
out there before the very end of May. Before then the 
water’s all muddy and the rivers are running very full— 
the thawing snows, you know. Later than that, in August, 
there’s apt to be very little water to fish in, and it gets too 
hot T^ middle of June is the best time.” 

I turned my head. “You went out there this year?” 
Because the end of May that he had spoken of so casually 
was the time when the Germans had been pouring into 
France through Holland and Belgium, when we had been 
letreating on Dunkirk and when the French were being 
driven back to Paris and beyond. It didn’t seem to be a 
terribly good time for an old man to have gone fishing in 
the mid^ of France. 

He said: “I went out there in April I meant to 
stay fiat the whole of the summer, but I had to come 
away.” 

I stated at him, smiling a little. “Have any difficulty in 
getting home?” • 

“No,” he said. “Not really.” 

“You had a cat, I suppose?” 

“No,” he said. ‘‘I di^’t have a car. I don’t drive very 
well, jnd I had to give it up some years ago. My eyesight 
isn’t what it used to be.” 

“When did yon leave the Jura, then?” I asked, 
la 



He thought for a minute. "June the deventh,” he said 
St last. “That tros the day, I think” . 

I vnokled my blows in peipkdty. “Weie the ttaios all 
dght?” Because, in the comae of my woik, I had hesid a 
good deal about conditions in Fiance duong those weeb. 

He smiled. “They treien’t vety good,” he said 
leflecdvely. 

“How did yon get along, then?” 

He said: “I walked a go^ deal of the way.” 

As he spoke, them was a measuied tnmp . . . trmp 
, . . trmp , . . trump, as a stick of fbni fell, possibly a mile 
away. The veiy scdid building swayed a little, and the 
flooffi and windows creaked. We waited, tense and stilL 
Then came the undulating wail of die silent, and the shaip 
mack of gunfiie from the park The laid was on agm 

“What do we do now?” I said. 

The old man smiled patiently: “Fm going to stay whetx 
lam.” 

Tbete was good sense in that. It’s silly to be a heto to 
evade discomfort, but them weie three very solid floors 
above us. We talked about it, as one does, studying the 
ceiling and wondering whether it would suppoit the wei^ 
of the roof. Out mflections did not stir us fiom our 
chairs. 

A young waiter came into the room, carrying a torch 
and a tin hat in his hand. 

He said: “The shelter is in the basement, through the 
buttery door, sif.” 

Howard said; “Do we have to go them?” 

"Not unless you wish to.” 

I said: "Am you going down thei^ Xndtews?” 

“No, sit. I'm on duty, in case of incecdiaiy bomly, and 
that" 

“Well,” I said, “get on and do whstevei you’ve got to 



do. Then, when yon’ve got a minate to spate, bang me a 
glass of Marsala. But go and do youi job £ist.” 

Howard said: “1 think that’s a very good idea. You can 
htiog me a glass of Marsala, too — ^between the iocendiaty 
bombs. You’ll find me sitting here.” 

“Very good, sit.” 

He went away, and we relaxed again. It was about 
half-past ten. Ihe waiter bad turned out all the lights 
except for the cs: reading-lamp behind our heads, so that 
we sat there in a little pool of soft yellow light in the great 
shadowy room. Outside the traffic noises, little enough in 
London at that time, were practically stilled. A few police 
whistles shrilled in the distance and a cat went by at a high 
speed; then silence closed down upon the long length of 
Mall, but for some gunfire in ^ distance. 

Howard asked me: “How bog do you suppose we shall 
have to sit here?” 

“Till it’s over, I suppose. The last one went on for four 
houa.” I paused, and then I said: “Will anyone be anxious 
about you?” 

He said, rather quickly: “Oh, no. I live alone, you see- 
in chambers.” 

I nodded. “My wife knows I’m here. I thou^t of 
nngmg her up, but it’s not a very good thing to clutter up 
the lines dutmg a tud.” 

“They ask you not to do that,” he said. 

Presently Andrews brought the Marsala. When he had 
gone away, Howard lifted up his glass and h e M it to the 
light. Him he remarked; “Well, there are less comfortable 
ways of passing a raid.” 

I smiled. “That’s true enough.” And thm I turned 
my head. “You said you were in France when all this 
stalled up. Did you come In for many sur raids 
them?” 

He put his glass down, seven-digjhihs full. "Not real 
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nids. Thete vas sotne bombing and machine-gunning of 
the loads, but nothing very terrible.” • 

He spoke so quietly about it that it took a little time for 
me to realise wlMt he had said. But then I ventured, 

“It was a bit optimistic to go to France for a quiet 
fishing holiday, in April of this year.” 

“Well, I suppose it was,” he replied thoughtfully. "But 
I wanted to go.” 

He said he had been very restless, that he had suflemd 
fiom an urge, an imperious need to get away and to go and 
do somethiog difier^t. He was a little hesitant about his 
reasons for wantiog to get away so badly, but then he told 
me that he hadn’t been able to get a job to do in Ae war. 

They wouldn’t have him in anything, I imagine because 
he was very nearly seventy years old. When war broke out 
he tried at once to get into the Special Constables; with his 
knowledge of the Law it seemed to him that police duty 
would suit him best. The police thought otherwise, having 
no use fior constables of his age. Tbm he tried to become 
an Ail Aaid Warden, and sufiered another disappointment. 
And then he tried aU sorts of things. 

It’s very difficult for old people, for old men particularly, 
in a war. They cannot grow accustomed to the iact that 
there is litde they can do to help ; they suiler &om frustration, 
and the war eats into them. Howard fell into the habit of 
orderiog his life by the news bulletins upon foe wireless. 
Each day he got up in time to hear the seven o’dock news, 
had his bath, slaved, and dressed and was down to hear 
the eight o’dock, and went on so all day till after the 
midni^ news, when he retired to bed. Between the 
bulletins he worried about the news, and read every paper 
he could lay his hands upon till it was time to tuen the 
wireless on again. 

He lived in the counliy when the war broke out He 



had a home at Market Sa&oQ, not very &i from Cblcbestet. 
He had moved there &om Exeter font years previously, 
after the death of his vri£e; as a boy he had hem brought 
up in Market Saffinn and he still had a fimr acquaintances 
intheneighbouihood. Efe went back there to spend the last 
years of his life. He bought an old countty house, not very 
huge, standing in about three acres of garden and paddock. 

His married daughter came back &om America and lived 
vrith him in i93Cybtiogii^ her little boy. She was married 
to a New York insurance man called CosteUo, Vice- 
President of his corporation and very comfortably off. 
She’d bad a spot of bother with him. Howard didn’t 
know the ins and outs of it and didn’t bother about it 
much; pdvately, he was df the opinion that his daughter 
was to blame for the trouble. He was fond of his son-in- 
law, Costdb. He didn’t understand him in the least, but 
he liked him very well. 

That’s how he was living when the war broke out, with 
hit daughter Enid and her litde boy Martin, that hit father 
would insist on calling Junior. That puzzled the old man 
very much. 

Then the war broke out, and CosteUo began cabUog for 
them to go back home to Long Island. And in the end, 
they went. Howard backed up CosteUo and put pressure 
on his daughter, in the belief that a woman who is separated 
fiom her husband is never very happy. They went, and he 
was left to Uve alone at Market Saffron, with occasional 
week-end visits &om his son John, a Squadron-Leader in 
the Royal Ait Force. 

CosteUo made a great e&rt, in cables many hundreds of 
words long, to get the old man to go too. He wasn’t 
having any. He said that he was afaaid of being in the way, 
that a third party would have spoilt the diance of reconcilia- 
tion. But 1 ^ teal reason, he admitted, was that he didn’t 
UkeAmetica. He had crossed the Atlantic to stay with them 
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vbea they hui &8t beefl fflUtle4 and he had no desite to 
iqjeat the experience. jUiei neatly seventy yeats in a mote 
equable climate he found New York intoletably hot and 
desperately cold in turns, and he missed the little couttesies 
to which he was accustomed in out feudal life. He liked 
his son-in-law, he loved his daughter, and het boy was one 
of the great interests in his life. Not all these motives were 
sufficient to induce him to exchange the comfort and security 
of England grappling in battle to the deaflTfor the strange 
discoi^rts of the la^ that was at peace. 

So Enid and het boy sailed in October. He took them to 
Uverpool and saw them on the boat, and then he went back 
home. From then onwards he lived very much alone, 
though his widowed sister came and stayed with him for 
three weeks before Christmas, and John paid him several 
visits feom Lincolnshire, where he had a squadron of 
Wellington bombers. 

It was lonely for the old man, of course. In the ordinary 
way he would have been content with the duck-shooring 
and with his garden. He explained to me that he found his 
garden really more interesting in the winter than in the 
summer, because it was then that he could make his altera- 
tions. If he wanted to move a tree, or plant a new hedge, 
or dig out an old one— that was the time to do it. He took 
great pleasure in his garden, and was always moving things 
about. 

The war spoilt all that. The news bulletins penetrated 
every moment of his consciousness till he could no longer 
take pleasure in*the simple matters of his country life. 
He fretted that he could get nothing to do, and almost for 
the first occasion in his life the time hung heavily tqton his 
hands. He poured his mind out irritably to the vicar one 
day, and that healer of sick souls suggested that he uight 
take up knitting for the troops. 

After that, he took to coming up to London for three 
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days a week. He got himself a little one-room flat in 
bachelor chambers^ and took most of his meals at tbe club. 
That tnaitp things easier for him. Travelling up to London 
on Tnmday absorbed the best part of a day, and travelling 
down on Friday absorbed another one; in the mean- 
time odd duties had accumulated at Market Saf&on so that 
the week-end was comparatively busy. In this way he 
created the illusion that he had enough to do, and he grew 
happier in consequence. 

Ihen, at the beginning of Match, something happened 
that made a great change in his life. He didn’t tell me what 
it was. 

After that, he shut up the house at Market Safiron 
altogether, and came to London permanently to live mostly 
at the club. For two or three w^s he was busy enough, 
but after that time started to lie heavy on his hands again. 
And still he could get nothing to do in the war. 

It was spring by then, and a most lovely spring it was. 
After die hard winter we had had, it was like opening a 
doot. Each day he went for a walk in Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gsodens, and watched the crocuses as they 
came out; and the daffodils. The club life suited him. He 
felt as he walked through the park during that marvelbus 
spring that there was a great deal to be said for living in 
London, provided that you could get away feom it feom 
time to time. 

As the son grew sttoi^er, the urge came on him to get 
away feom England altogether for a while. 

And really, thete didn’t seem to be an/ great reason why 
he should remain in England. The war in Finland was over, 
and on the westo femt thete seemed to be complete 
stalemate. Matters in France were quite normal, except that 
upon certain days of the week you could only have cettain 
kinds offood. It was then that he began to think about the 
Juta. 



The high alpine valkys vete too higjh for him; he had 
been to Fontresina three years previously and had been 
very short of breath. But the spring flowers in the Fteoch 
Jura were as beautiful as anything in Switzerland, and from 
the high ground up above Les Rousses you can see Mont 
Blanc. He wanted passionately to get where lie could see 
mountains. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” he 
said, “foom whence comefo n^ help.” That’s how he folt 
about it. 

He thought that if he went out there he would be just 
in time to see the flowers come thrusting through the 
snow; if he stayed on for a month or two he would come 
in for the Ashing as the sun got warmer. He looked 
forward very mu^ to fishing in those mountain streams. 
Very unspoilt they were, he said, and very foesh and 
quiet. 

He wanted to see the spring, this year—to see as much of 
it as ever he could. He wanted to see all that new lifo 
coming on, replacing what is past. He wanted to soak 
himself in that He wanted to see the hawthorn coming out 
along the river-banks, and the first crocuses in the fields. 
He wanted to see the new green erf the rushes by the water’s 
edge, poking up through the dead stuff. He wanted to feel 
the new warmth of the sun, and the new heshness of the air. 
He wanted to savour all the spring there was this year— the 
whole ofit. He wanted that mote than anything else in the 
world, because of what had happened. 

That’s why he went to Fiance. 

He had much l£ss difficulty in getting out of the country 
than be had expected. He went to Cook’s, and they told 
him how to set about it. He had to get qp exit permit, and 
that had to be done personally. The man in the ofiSoe 
asked him what he wanted to leave the countiy fin. * 

Old Howard coughed at him. “I can’t stand the qdng 
weather in England,” he said. “I’ve been indoors most of 
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the ’winter. My doctor says got to get into a warmer 
climate.” A complacent doctor had given him a certificate. 

“I see,” said the official. “Yon 'want to go down to the 
south of France?” 

“Not right down to the south,” he said. “I shall spend 
a few days in Dijon and go to ihe Jura as soon as the snow 
is off the ground.” 

The man -wrote out a permit for three months, upon the 
grounds of hedth. So that wasn’t very difficult. 

Then the old man spent a deliriously happy two days 'with 
Hiudy’s, the fi«hing tackle makers in Piffi Mali He took 
it gently, half an hour in the morning and half an hour 
in the afternoon; in between he fingered and turned over 
his purchases, dreamed about fish^, and made up his 
mind what he would buy next, . . . 

He left London on the morning of April the loth, the 
very morning that the news came dirough that Germany 
had in-vaded Denmark and Norway. He read the news in 
his paper in the train on the way to Dover, and it left him 
cold. A month previously he -would have been fitantic over 
It, jumping from wireless bulletin to newspaper and back 
to the -wireless again. Now it passed him by as something 
that hardly concerned him any mote. He was much mote 
concerned whether he had brought -with him enough gut 
casts and points. True, he -was stopping for a day or two in 
Fads, but French gut; he said, is rotten stuff. They don’t 
undostand, and they it so thick that the fish can’t 
help seeing it, even with a wet fiy. 

His journey to Faria -was not -very coinfortable. He got 
on to the steamer in Folkestone harbour at about eleven in 
the moroiog, an^ there they sat till the late afternoon. 
Trawlers and drifters and paddle-steamers and yachts, all 
painted grey and manned by naval ratings, came in and out 
of the huhout, but ffie cross-Channel steamer stayed at the 
quay. The -vessel -was crowded, and there -weren’t enough 
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MBts for lunch, and not enough food if theie had been 
seats. Nobody could tell them what they were stopping for, 
although it was a pretty safe guess that it was a submadne, 

At about foul o’clock there was a number of heavy 
eqtlosions out at sea, and soon after that they cast off and 
got away. 

It was quite dark when they got to Boulogne, and things 
were ratha disorganised. In the dim light the Douane took 
an age to pass the luggage, there was no^aun to meet the 
boat, and not enough porters to go round. He had to take 
a taxi to the station and wait for the next train to Paris, at 
about nine o’clock. It was a stopping train, crowded, and 
running very late. It was after one o’clock when they 
finally did get to Paris. 

niey had taken eighteen hours over a journey that takes 
six in normal times. Howard was tired, very tired indeed. 
His heart began to trouble him at Boulogne and he noticed 
people looking at him queetly; he knew that meant that he 
had gone a bad colour. However, he had a little bottle 
with him that he carried for that sort of incident; he took a 
dose of that when he got into the train and felt a good deal 
better. 

He went to the Hotel Gitodet, a little place just off the 
Quunps Blysfes neat the tqi, that he had stayed at hefote. 
Most of the staff he knew had been called up for military 
service, but th^ were vety kind to him and made him 
comfortable. He stayed in bed till lunch-time the first day 
and tested in his room most of the afternoon, but next 
mnining he wasfoeling quite himself, and went out to the 
Louvre. 

All his life he had found great satisfution in pictures — 
real pictures, as he called them, to distfoguish foem finim 
inqttessionism. He was patticularly fond of the Flemish 
school He spent some time that morning sitting on 
a bench in fooot of Chardin’s still life of pipes and 
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ddolciflg-vessels on a stone table. And then, he told me, he 
wentandhadalooksttheactist’spottiidtafhimseE Hetook 
gieat pleaaiue in the sttong, kind &ce of the man who had 
done sudi veiy good wot^ over two bundled yeais ago. 

That’s all he saw that morning at the LouTie. Just that 
chap, and his work. 

He went on next day towards the Jm. He was still 
feeling a little shaky after the fedgue of the crossing, so 
thatdayheonly^raotas&rasDijon. At the Gate de Lyons 
he bought a paper casually and boked it over, though he 
had lost all interest in the war. There was a tremendous 
amount of bothei over Norway and Denmark, which didn’t 
seem to him to be worth quite so much attention. It was 
a good long way away. 

Normally that journey takes about three hours, but the 
railways were m a bad state of disorganisatba They told 
him t^t it was beause of troop movements. The 
was an hour late m leaving Fads, and it bst another two 
hours on the way. It was neatly dinner-time when he 
reached Dijon, and he was very thankful that he had decided 
to stop th^. He had his bags carried to a little hotel just 
opposite the station, and they gave him a very good dinner 
m the restaurant. Then he took a cup of cofiee and a 
emtruK in the cafe and went to bed at about half-past 
nine, not too dted to sleep well. 

Ife was really feeling very well next day, better than he 
had felt for a Irag tine past. The change of air, added to 
the change of scene, had done that for him. He had cofiee 
m his room and got up slowly; he went dewn at about ten 
o’cbek and the sun was shining, and it was warm and 
feesh out m the street. He walked up through the town to 
the HAtel de ViUe^md found Dijon just as he remenbeted 
it feopi his last visit, about eighteen months before. There 
was the shop where they had bought their berets, and he 
smiled again to see the name, AU PAUVRE DIABLR 
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And there wu the shop where John bad bought hiosdf a 
pair of skis, hut he didn't linger there for very long. 

He had his lunch at the hotel and took the afiemoon 
train on into the Jura: he found that the local trdns were 
running better tl^ the main line ones. He changed at 
Andelot and took the branch line up into the hills. All 
afternoon the little engine puffed al^ its single track, 
pulling its two old coaches throu^ a country dripping 
with ^wing snow. The snow slithered^apd cascad^ 
the sbpes into the little streams that now were rushing 
torrents for a brief season. The pines were shooting with 
feesh green, but the meadows were sdll deqp in a grey, 
slushy mess. In the high spots of the fields whm grass was 
showing, he noticed a few crocuses. He’d come at the right 
time, and he was very, very glad of it. 

The train stopped for half an hour at Mores, and foen 
went on to St. daude. It got there just at dusk. He had 
sent a tel^tam feom Dijon to the Hhtel de la Haute 
Montague at Qdoton askii^ them to send a cat down for 
him, because it’s eleven miles and you can’t always get a 
car in St, Claude. The hotel car was there 'to meet him, a 
ten-year-old Chrysler driven by the eendirff, who was a 
diatDond-cutter when he wasn’t working at the hotel. But 
Howard only found that out afterwards; the man had come 
to the hotel since his lost visit. 

He took the old man’s bags and put them in the back of 
the car, and they started off for Gdoton. For the first five 
miles the road tuns up a gorge, turning in hairpin bends 
up the side of the mountun. Then, on the high ground, it 
runs straight over the meadows and between the woods. 
After a winter spent in London, the ait was unbelievably 
sweet. Howard sat beside the driver^ but he was too 
absorbed in the beauty of that drive in the fiuling li^t to 
talk much to him. They spoke once about the war, and 
the dtivet told him that almost every able-bodied man in 



the disttict had been called up. He himself was exempt^ 
because the diamond dust had got into his lungs. 

The Hotel de la Haute Montague is an old coaching- 
house. It has about fifteen bedrooms, and in the season 
it’s a ski-ing centre. Qdoton is a tiny hamlet — fifteen or 
twenty cottages, no more. The hotel is the only house of 
any siae in the place; the hills sweep down to it all round, 
fine slopes of pasture dotted here and there with pine- 
woods. It’s vqfy quiet and peacefiil in Odoton, even in 
the winter season when the village is filled with young 
French people on their skis. That was as it had been when 
he was there before. 

It was dark when they drew up at the hotel. Howard 
went slowly up the stone steps to the door, the tmierff 
fiallowing behM him with the bags. The old man pushed 
open the heavy oak door and went into the hall. By his 
side, the door leading into the tsfaminet flew open, and 
there was Madame Lucard, husom and cheerful as she had 
been the year before, with the thildten round her and the 
maids grinning over her shoulder. Lucard himself was 
away with the Cbassms Aljass. 

'They gave him a vodfisrous French welcome. He had 
not thought to find himself so well temembeted, but it’s 
not very common for English people to go deep into the 
Jura. They chatteted at him nineteen to the dozen. Was 
he well? Had he made a good aossing of the Mtmdie} 
He had stopped in Fads? And in Dijon also? That was 
good. It was very tiring to travel in tUs war. He had 
brought a fishing-rod with him this time/ instead of skis? 
That was good. He would take a little glass of Fetnod 
withMada^? 

And then, your ton, Mensimr votn jih, he was well too? 

Well, they had to know. He turned away from her 
blindTy. “hMame,” he said, “my son is dead. Hefidlftom 
his plane above Heligoland Bigfn-- ” 
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CHAPTERn 


H oward settled dom at Qdoton quite mmfiM-hilily. 

The ftesh mountain ait did him a wodd of good; it 
revived his appetite and btought him quiet, lestfiil sleq) at 
night The little fustic company of amused 

and inteiested him, too. He knew a good deal of total 
matters and he spoke good, slightly academic FrencL He 
vns a good mixer and the futura accepted him into their 
company, and talked &eely to him of ^ matters of their 
daily life. It may be that the loss of his son hel^ to break 
the ice. 

He did not find them nodceably enthusiastic for the war. 
He was not happy for the first fortnight, hut he was 
probably happier ihw he would have tm in London. 
While the snow lasted, the slopes were haunted for him. 
In his short walks along the road before the woodland 
paths became available, at each new sbpe of snow he 
thought to sec John come hurtling over the brow, stem- 
chrisde to a traverse, and vanish in a white flurry that sped 
down iuto the valley. Sometimes the fiur-haired Fre^ 
gid, Nicole, who came from Chartres, seemed to be with 
him, flying along with him in the same flurry of snow. Ihat 
was the most psdofiil impression of all. 

Fresendy as the sun grew stronger, the snow went away. 
There was the sound of dnlding water eveiywhete, and 
base grass showed where there had been white slopes. 
Then flowers began to appear and his walks had a new 
interest. As the snow passed his bad (fleams passed with 
it; the green flowering fields held no memories fot,him. 
Ifo grew much more setded as the spring drew on. 

Mrs, Cavanagh helped him, too. 



He had been wortied and annoyed to find an English 
woman staying in hotel, so far &om the touiist track. 
He had not come to France to speak English or to think m 
English. For the first week he sedtdously avoided her, 
together with her two children. He did not have to meet 
thm. They spent a great part of their time in the salon; 
there were no other visitors in the hotel in between time. 
He lived mostly in his bedroom or else in the estamiet, 
where he playe^innumetable games of draughts with the 
hahitufs. 

Cavanagh, they told him, was an official in the League of 
Nations at Genm, not more than twenty miles away as 
the crow flies. He was evidently fearful o[ an invasion of 
Switzerland by the Germans, and had prudently sent his 
wife and chd^en into Allied France. They had been at 
Qdoton for a month; each week-end he motored across the 
border to visit them. Howard saw him the first Saturday 
that he was there, a sandy-haired, worried-looking man of 
forty-five or so. 

lire following week-end Howard had a short talk with 
Mm. To the old solicitor, Cavanagh appeared to be oddly 
unpractical. He was devoted to the League of Nations even 
in this time of war. 

“A bt of peopb say that the League has been a fidlute,” 
he eaplained. “Now, I think that is very unfiiir. If you 
bok at the recoid ol that last twenty years you’ll see a 
record of acMevement that no other organisation can show. 
Look at what the League did m the matter of the drug 
tra£5cl” Andsooa . 

About the war, he said: “The only fiuluie that can be 
laid to the account of the Le^;ue is its fulure to inspire the 
nations with foithih its ideals. And that means propaganda. 
And propaganda costs money. If the nations had spent one- 
tenth of what they have spent m armaments t^on the 
League, there would have no ym." 
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Aftet hftlf aa hoar of this, old Howard came to the con- 
dosioti that Mr. Cmaai'h a’ss a tediops fellow. He bore 
with Mm from a namral politeness, and because the man 
was evidently genuine, but he made Me escape as soon as 
he decently c^d. The extent of Ms sincerity was not 
made plain to Howud till the day he met Ms. Chvauagh in 
the woods, and walked a mile to the hotel wilh her. 

He found her a devoted echo of her man. "Eusiaoe 
would never leave the League,” she sai<J< “Even if the 
Germans were to enter Swioeriand, he'd never leave 
Geneva. There’s still suck great wort to be done.” 

The old man looked at her over his qsectacles. “But 
would the Germans let him go on doing it ifthey got into 
Switaerland?” 

“■Why, of course they would,” she said. “The League is 
intpm^t i ntial . I know, of couse, that Germany is no 
longer a memher of the Leasrue. But she appreciates .tntr 
non-palidcal activities. The Leanue prides itself that it 
could function equally v'sU in any country, nr .uiuiifiriany 
gnvetnmeiit. If it could not dc that, it ronldnltiae said to 
te truly intematiDnal, could it?” 

“No,” said Howard, “I suppose it couldn’t” 

They walked on for a ^ steps in ;sileace. “But if 
Geneva neaHy were invaded by the Germaiis,” he said lat 
last, “would your husband stay there?” 

“Of oouise. It would be veiy disloyal if he .didn’t.” 
Stif pnjsed, and then site said: “That’s wh\' he sent me 
out here with the children, inti> Erance.” 

She etplained'TO him that liet' had jk- acs in. Engiand. 
Batten years they had lived in Geneva; botl. childicit bad 
Wn bam there. In that dme they harl seldom returned to 
•finglmrl cvcn On hulidiiy . It iiad barelf occurred to tiiem 
feat she could take tin; children .bacl^ to England, ^ [far 
away from him. Cidoton, just across the .bonier jinto 



“It’s only just for a few weeks, until tlie situation cleats a 
litde,” she said pl*ddly. “Then we shall be able to go 
home.’’ To her, Geneva was home. 

tie left hei at the entrance to the hotel, but next day at 
Mjimr she smiled at him when he came into the toom, 
and asked him if he had enjoyed his walk. 

“I went as &t as the Pointe des Neiges,” he said 
coutteously. “It was delightful up theie this morning, 
quite delig^tfiiVi 

Aftet that they often passed a word or two togethei, 
and he M into the habit of sitting with her for a quartet 
of an hour each evening after dinna in the salon, drinking 
a cup of co^. He got to know the children too. 

There were two of them. Ronald was a dark-haired 
little boy of eight, whose toy train littered the floor of the 
salon with its tin lines. He was mechanical, and would 
stand fascinated at the garage door while the emitrg 
laboured to induce ten-year-old spark-plugs to fire the 
mixture in the ten-ycar-old Chrysler. Old Howard came 
up behind him once. 

“Could you dnve a car like that?” he asked gently. 

“Mas md—iut fttik, fa." French came more easily to 
diis little boy than EngM. “You dimb up in the seat and 
steer with die wheel.” 

“But could you start it?” 

“You just push the button, it tilt va. That’s the ’lectric 
starter.” He pointed to the knob. 

“That’s ri^t. But it would be a very big car for you 
to EQAiiage.” • 

The child said: “Big cats ate easier to drive than little 
ones. Have you got a car?” 

Howard sh(X)k Ills head. “Not now. I used to have one.” 

“■V^Mt sort was it?” 

The old man looked down helplessly. “I really forget;” 
he said. “I think it was a Standard.” 
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RoDflId looked up at him, maedulous. "Don’t you 
rmmbtr?” 

But Howatd couldn’t 

The other child 'v»s Sheila, just five years old. Her 
drawings littered the floor of the salon; for the moment her 
life was filled with a passion fiar coloured chalks. Once as 
Howatd came downstairs he found her sitting in a heap 
upon the landing at a turn of the staircase drawing in- 
dustriously on the flyleaf of a book. Th« first tread of the 
flight served as a desk. 

He stooped down by her. “What are you drawing?’’ 

She did not answer. 

“Won’t you show me?” he said. And then: “The chalks 
ate lovely colours.” 

He knelt down theomstically upon one knee. “It looks 
like a lady.” 

She looked up at him. “ladv with a dog,” she stud. 

“Whem’s the dog?” He looked at the smudged pastel 
streaks. 

She was silent. “Shall I draw die dog, walidog behind 
on a lead?” he said. 

She nodded vigorousi} . Howard bent to his task, his 
knees aching. But his hand had lost whatever cunning it 
might once have had, and his dog became a pig. 

Sheila said: "Ladies don’t take pigs for a walk.” 

His ready wit had not deserted tlie sohdtor. “This one 
ihd,” he said. "This is die htdc pig that went to market.” 

Ihe child pondered this, “Draw the little pig that 
stayed at home,” she said, “and die htde piggy eaUng roast 
beef.” But Howard’s knees would suuid no more of it. 
He stumbled to his feet, ‘Til do that tor you to-moitow.” 

It was only at that stage he realised that his piclute of the 
lady leading a pig embdlished the flyleaf of A CMlils Life 
rfjum. 

bte day after Jijtmr she was waidu < Toi lilm in the 
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hall. “Mummy I might ask you if you -wanted a 
sweet.” Sheheidtf)agtubby paper bag with a sticky mass 
in the bottom. 

Howard said gravely; “Thank you veiy much.” He 
fumbled in the bag and picked out a morsel which he put 
into his mouth. “ Thank you. Sheik.” 

She turned, and tan from him through the tstamimt into 
ihe big kitchen of the inn. He heard her chattering in 
there in fluent Fiench to Madame Lucard as she ofiered her 
sweets. 

He turned, and Mrs. Garanagh was on the stairs. Hieold 
man -wiped his fingers furtively upon the handkerchief in 
his pocket. “They speak Fiench b^ntifiilly,” he said. 

She smiled. “They do, don’t they? Ihe little school 
they go to is French-speaking, of course.” 

He said: “They just picked it up, I suppose?” 

“Oh yes. We didn’t have to teach it to them.” 

He got to know the children slightly after that and 
passed the time of day with them whenever he met them 
alone; on their aide they sud: “Good morning, Mr. 
Howard,” as if it were a lesson that they had been taught — 
whidi indeed it -was. He -would have liked to get to know 
them better, hut he was shy, with the diffidence of age. 
He used to sit and watch them pkying in the garden under- 
neath the pine-trees sometimes, m}rsterious games that he 
-would have liked to have known about, that touched dim 
chords of memory sixty years back. He did have one 
success -with them, however. 

.As the sun grew warmer and the grasstltier he took to 
sitting out in the garden after dtjavur for half an hour, in 
a deck-chair. He -was sitting so one day while the children 
pkyed among the ttees. He watched them oovetdy. It 
seemed that they wanted to pky a game they called 
attn^im which demanded a whistle, and they had no 
whistle. 
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The litde boy “I can whistle with my mouth,” and 
{imceeded to demonsttate the art. • 

His sister pursed up her immature lips and produced 
only a wet splutter. From his deck-d^ the old man 
spoke up suddenly. 

"I’ll make you a whistle, if you like,” he said. 

Ihey were silent, staring at him doubtfully. “Would you 
like me to make you a whistle?” he enquir^. 

“When?” ask^ Ronald. • • 

“Now. I’ll make you one out of a bit of that tree.” He 
nodded to a hazel bush. 

They stated at him, inctedubus. He got up from his 
chair and cut a twig the thickness of his Httb finger &;om 
the bush "Like this.” 

He sat down again, and began to fashion a whistb with 
the pen-knife that he kept for scraping out his pipe. It 
was a trick that he had ptacdsed throu^out his life, for 
John first and then for Enid when they had been children, 
more recently for litde Martin Costello. The Gsvanagh 
children stood by him watching his slow, wrinkled fingers 
as they worked; in their faces Incredulity melted into 
interest. He stripped the bark ftom the twig, cut deftly 
with the litde penknife, and bound the bark back into 
place. 

He put it to his lips, and it gat-e out a shrill note. 

They were delighted, and he gave it to the little girl. 
"You can whisde with your mouth,” he said to Ronald, 
"but she can’t” 

“Will you make me one to-morrow?” 

"All right. I’ll make you one to-monow.” They went 
off together, and whisded ail over the hotel and tWugh 
the visage, till the bark crushed benea^ the grip of a hot 
hand. But the whistb was sdll good feur takiiig to bed, 
tc^ether with a Teddy and a doll called Mflanie. 

“It was so very kind of you to make that whisde for ihe 



childten,” Mrs. Cavaaagh said that night, ovei co&e. 
“They ■were simply thdiled •with it” 

“Oiildien always like a whistle, especially if they see it 
made,” the old man said. It was one of d:e basic truths 
that is had learned in a long life, and he stated it simply. 

“They told me how quickly you made it,” she said. 
“You must have made a great many.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve made a good many whistles in my 
time.” He fell'^iato a reverie, thinlring of all the whistles 
he had made for John and Enid, so many years ago, in the 
qitiet garden of the house at Exeter. Enid who had grown 
up and married and gone to live in the United States. 
John who had grown up and gone into the Ait Force. John. 

He forced his mind back to the present “I'm glad they 
liked it,” he said. “I promised Ronald that I'd make him 
one to-morrow.” 

To-morrow 'was the tentii May. As the old man sat 
in Us deck-chair beneath the tcees carving a whistle for 
Ronald, German troops were pouting into Holland, beating 
down the Dutch Army. The Dutch Ait Force was flinging 
its full strength of forty flghting planes against the Luft- 
waffe. A thousand traitors leapt into activity; all through 
the day the parachutists dropp^ from the sl^. In Qdoton 
the only radio happened tr> be switched off, a^ so Howard 
whittled at his hi^ twig in peace. 

It did not break his peace much when they s'witched it 
on. In Cidoton the -war seemed very far away; with 
Switaerland to insulate them feom the Germans the village 
■was able to view the war dispassionately. Belgium 'was 
being invaded again, as in the last war; the sah 2ocht\ 
This time Holland, too, -was in it; so many mote to fight 
upon the side of France. Fethaps they would not penetrate 
into Stance at all this time, wifo Holland to be conquered 
and assimilated first 

In all this, Howaid acquiesced. He could remember very 



dearly how the war had gone before. He had been in it 
for a abort time, in the Yeomanry, buthad been quickly 
mralided out with rheumatic fever. The cockpit of Europe 
would take the shock of the fighting as it usu^y did; there 
was nothing new in that, fo Cidoton, it made no change. 
He listened to the news from time to time in a detached 
manner, without great interest. Presendy fishing would 
b^in; the snow was gone from the low levels and the 
mountain streams were tunning less violently each day. 

The retreat from Brussels did not interest him muA; it 
had all happened before. He fidt a trace of disquiet when 
Abbeville was reached, but he was no great strategist, and 
did not realise all that was involved. He got his first great 
shock when Leopold, King of the Belgians, laid down his 
arms upon the 29th May. That had not happened in the 
last war, and it upset him. 

But on that day nothing could upset him for very long. 
He was going fishing for the first time neat morning, and 
the evening was occupied in sorting out his gear, soaking 
his casts and selecting flies. He walked six miles next day 
and caught three blue trout. He got back tired and happy 
at about six o’clock, had dinner, and went up immediatdy 
to bed. In that way be missed the first radio broadcasts of 
the evacuation of Dunkirk. 

Next day he was jerked finally from his complacence. 
He sat by the radio in the utmintt for most of the day, 
distressed and worried. The gallant letreat &om the 
beaches stirred him as nothing had for months; for the 
first time he began to fiml a desire to return to England. 
He knew that if be went back, there would be nothing for 
him to do, but he wanted to be back. He wanted to be in 
the thick of things again, seeing the Britidh uniforms in the 
streets, sharing the tension and anxiety. Qdoton irked,him 
with its rustic indifietence to the war.* 

By June the 4th the last forces had left Dunkitk, Fans 
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had had its one and only ait-taid, and Howard had made up 
his mind. He admitted as much that night to Mrs. Cavanagh. 

“I don’t like the bok of things at dl,” he said. “Not at 
aU. I think I shall go home. At a time like this, a man’s 
place is in his own country.” 

She looked at him, startled. “But surely, you’re not 
a&aid that the Germans will come here, Mr. Howard? 
They couldn’t get as fiu as this.” She smiled reassuringly. 

“No,” he sa^, “they won’t get much farther than they 
are now. But at the same time, I think 1 shall go home.” 
He paused, and then he said a little wistfully: “I might 
be able to get mto the A.R.P.” 

She knitted on quietly. “1 shall miss having you to talk 
to m the evenmgs,” she said. “The children will miss you, 
too.” 

“It has been a great pbasure to have known them,” he 
said. “I diall miss them.” 

She said: “Sheila enjoyed the litde walk you took her 
for. She put the flowers m her tooth-mug.” 

It was not the old man’s way to act precipitately, but he 
gave a week’s notice to Madame Lucard that night and 
planned to leave on the eleventh. He did it in the estamnet, 
and provoked a lively discussion on the ethics of his case, 
in which most of the village took part. At the end of an 
hour’s discussion, and a round of Pernod, the general 
opinion was favourable to him. It was hard on N^me 
Lucard to lose her best guest, the gendarme said, and sad 
for them to lose their English Camaradt, but without 
doubt an old soldier should be in his own country ia these 
times. Monsieur was very tight. But he would return, 
perhaps? 

Howard said that he hoped to return withm a very few 
weeks, when the dangerous stage of the war had passed. 

Nest day he began to prepare for his journey. He did 
not hurry over it because he meant to stay his week out 
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In fui, he had another day’s fishing and caught another two 
blue trout There was a hill in the fitting h>i a few days 
after the evacuation fn>m Dunkirk, and he went thrcm^ 
a day of indecision, but then the Germans thrust agun 
upon the Somme and he went on ptq>ating to go home. 

mote worried and distrait than usual, and vanished into the 
bedroom with hit wife. The children wer^sent out to play 
in the garden. 

An hour later he tapped upon the door of Howard’s 
bedroom. The old man had been reading in a chair and had 
dropped asleep, the book idle on his lap. He woke at the 
second tap, settled his spectacles, and said: “Qime ini" 

He sta^ with surprise at his visitor, and got up. "Ihis 
is a great pleasure,” he said formally. “But what bnnga 
you out hra in the middle of the w^? Have you got a 
holiday?” 

Cavanagh seemed a little dashed. ‘Tve taken a day off,” 
he said after a moment. “Iday I come in?” 

“By all means.” The old man bustled round and cleared 
a heap of books horn the only other chair in the room. 
Then he offered his guest a dgarette. “Won’t you sit 
down?” 

The othet sat down diffidently. “What do you think of 
the war?” he asked. 

Howard said: “I think it very serious. I don’t like the 
news at all” 

"Not do I. laheai you’re going home?” 

“Yes, Pm going ba^ to England. I feel that at a time 
like this my place is there.” 

There was a short silence. Then Cdkanagh said: “In 
Geneva we think that Switzerland will be invaded.” , 

Howard looked at him with interest. "Doyoujiiowl Is 
that going to be the next thii^?" 
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On the ninth of June Cavanagh appeared, having driven 
expectedly from Geneva in his little car,' He seemed 



“I tMnk so. I think that it may happen ven' soon.” 

Theie was a pause. Hien Howatd said: “If that hap- 
pened, what would you do?” 

'Hie little sandy-haiied man ftom Geneva got up and 
walked over to the window. He stood for a moment look- 
ing out ovet the meadows and the pinewoods. Then he 
tuned back into the loom. “I should have to stay in 
Geneva,” he said. “I’ve got my wotk to do.” 

“Woijld thathe very— wise?” 

“No," said Gavanagh fiankly. "But it's what I have 
made up my mind to do.” 

He came back and sat down again. “I've been talking it 
ovet with Felicity,” he said. “I’ve got to stay thete. Even 
in Getman occupadon theie would sdll be wotk fot us to 
do. It’s not going to be pleasant. It’s not going to be 
profitable. But it’s going to be wotth doing.” 

“Would the Getmans allow the League to dmcdon at 
all?” 

“We have posidve assutances that they will” 

“What does yout wife think about it?” asked Howatd. 

“ She thinks ^at it’s the propet thing to do. She wants 
to come back to Geneva with me.” 

“Oh. . . .” 

The otfaet turned to him. “J&’s leally about that that I 
looked in to see you,” he said. “If we do that, things may 
go hatdly with us before the war is over, li the Allies win 
they’ll win by the blockade. There won’t be much to eat 
in any German teititory.” 

Howard stated at the little man in wonder. “I suppose 
not.” He had not oedited Gavanagh with sudi cool ooutage. 

“It’s the childien," the other said apologetically. “We 
were thinking— -Fdicity was wondetiog ... if you could 
possibly take them back to RnglanH with you, when 
you go.” 

He went on hutiiedly, befoie Howard could speak: “It’s 
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only just to take tliem to my sister’s house in Oxford, up 
on Boars HilL As a matter of &ct, ? could send her a 
telegram and she could meet you at Southampton vidi the 
car, and drive them straight to Oxford. It’s asking an 
awfiil lot. I’m afraid. If you fixl you couldn’t manage 
it . . . we’ll understand.” 

Howard stared at him. “My dear chap,” he said, “I 
should be only too glad to do anything I can to help. But 
I must tell you, that at my age I don’t stantf davel very well 
I was quite ill for a couple of days in Paris, on my way 
out here. I’m neatly seventy, you know. It would be safer 
if you put your children in the cate of somebody a little 
mote robust.” 

Cavanagh said: “lhat may be so. But as a matter oS 
feet, there is nohody. The alternative would be for Felicity 
to t^ the children back to England hetseE” 

There was a pause. The old man said: “I see. She 
doesn’t want to do that?” 

The other shook his head. “We want to be together,” 
he said, a litde pitifiiUy. “It may be for years.” 

Howard stared at him. “You can count on me to do 
anything within my power,” he said. "Whether you would 
be wise to send the children home with me is something 
that you only can decide. If I were to die upon the journey 
it might cause a good deal of trouble, both for your sister 
in Oxford and for the children.” 

Cavanagh smiled. “I’m quite prepared to take that 
dsk,” he said. “It’s a small one compared with all the 
other risks one has to take these days.” 

The old man smiled slowly. "Well, I’ve been going 
seventy years and I’ve not died yet. I suppose I may last 
a few weeks longer.” 

“Then you’ll take them?” • 

“Of course I will, if that’s what yon want me to do.” 

Cavanagh went away to tell his wife, leaving the old 
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man in a fluttet. He had planned to stay in Dijon and in 
Pads fbt a night as he bid done on the way out; it now 
se^ed to bm that it would be wiser if he were to travel 
straight through to Calais. Actually it meant no changes 
in bs arrangements to do tViat, because he had boohed no 
rooms and taken no tickets. The changes were in bs 
plans; he had to get accustomed to the new idea. 

Coub he manage the two children by himself, or would 
it be wiser to engage a vilh^ girl &om Gdoton to txavel 
with them as £u as Calais to act as a bmut He did not 
know if a girl could be found to come with them. Perhaps 
Madame Lucard would know somebody. . . . 

It was oby later that he realised that Calais was in 
German hands, and that his best route across the Channel 
would be by way of St. Malo to Southampton. 

He came down presendy, and met Felicity Cavanagh in 
the salon. She caugb his hand. “It’s so very, very kind of 
you to do tbs for us,” she said. It seemed to him that she 
had been crying a little. 

“Not in die kast,” he said. “I shall enjoy having them 
as ttavelliog compamons.” 

She smiled. “Fve just tob them. They're simply 
dirilled. They’re terdby excited to be going home with 
you.” It was the first time that he had heard her speak of 
RnglanJ as home. 

He broached the matter of a gitl to her, and they went 
together to see Madame Lucard. But Gdoton proved to 
be mcapabe of produdog anybody willing to go with them 
to St. Malo, or even as far as Pads. “It’doesn’t matter in 
the least,” said Howard. “After all, we shall be home in 
twenty-finir hours. I’m sure we shall get on fiunously 
together.” 

She looked at him. "Would you like me to come with 
you as far as Pads? I could do that, and then go back to 
Geneva.” 



He said: "Not at all— not at alL You stay with your 
man. Just tell me about their clothes apd what they say, 
er, when they want to ledte. Then you won’t need to 
worry any mote about them.” 

He went up with her that evening to see them in bed. 
He said to Ronald: “So you’re coming back to England 
with me, eh, to stay with your auntie?’’ 

The little boy looked up at him with shining eyes. "Yes, 
i^Mu\ Ate we going in a train?’’ , . 

Howard said: "Yes, we'll he a long time in the train.’’ 

“ WiU it have a steam engine, or a ’lectric one?’’ 

“Oh— a steam engine, I thkk. Yes, certainly, a steam 
engine.” 

"How many wheels will it have?” But this was past the 
old men’s capacity. 

Sheik piped up: “Will we have dinner in the train?” 

“Yes,” he said, “you’ll have your dinner in the train. I 
expect you’ll have your tea and your breakfast in it too.” 

“Oo . . . Oo,” she said. And then, incteduously, 
“Breakfast in the train?” 

Ronald stated at him. “Where will we sk^?” 

His kthet said: "You’ll sleep in the tsun, Ronnie. In 
a little bed to yonrsdf.” 

"Really sleep in the train?” He swung round to the old 
man. “Mr. Howard, please— may I sleep next to the 
engine?” 

Sheik said : "Me too. I want to sleep next to the engine.” 

Presently their mother got them s^ed down to sleep. 
She fbUowed the men downstairs. “I’m fixing up with 
Madame Lucatd to pack a hamper with all your meals,” 
she said. “It’ll be easier for you to give them their meals 
in the wagm Ut than to bother with theid in the restaurant 
cat.” , 

Howard said: "That’s really very kind. It’s much better 
that way.” 
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She smiled. “I knov what it is, travelling 'with childeeu.” 

He dined with jhem that night, and went early to bed. 
He was pleasantly tired, and slqtt very 'well; he woke 
early, as he usually did, and lay in bed revolving in his 
mind all the 'various matters ^t he had to attend to. 
Finally he got up, feeling uncommonly well. It did not 
occur to that this was because he had a job to do, for 
the first time in many months. 

The next daj^ was spent in a flutter of business. The 
children 'were taking litde with them in the way of luggage; 
one small portmanteau held the clothes for both of them. 
With their mother to assist him the old man learned the 
intricacies of their garments, and how they went to bed, 
and what they had to eat. 

Once Mrs. Givanagh stopped and iooked at him. 
“Really,” she said, “you’d tathn that I came with you to 
Paris, wouldn’t you?” 

“Not in the least,” he said. “1 assure you, they will be 
quite all tight with me.” 

She stood siient for a minute. “I believe they will,” she 
said slowly. “Yes, I believe they’ll be all right with 
you. 

She said no more about Fans. 

Cavanagh had letumed to Geneva, but he mined up 
again that night for dinner. He took Howard aside and 
gave him the money for their journey. “I can’t tell you 
how terribly grateful we are to you,” he muttered. “It just 
makes all ^ difference to know that the kids 'will be in 
England.” ^ 

The old man said: “Don’t worry about them any more. 
They’ll be quite safe with me. F've had children of my own 
to look after, you'know.” 

He did not dine 'with them that night, judging it better 
to leave them alone together with the chilihnn. Everything 
was ready for his journey; his portmanteamt were packed, 
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his tods in the long tubukt ttaTcUiog-case, Theie .vss 
nothing mote to be done. • 

He vent up to his toom. It vss bright moonlight, wd 
he stood for a vhile at his window boking out ovet the 
pastures and the woods towards the mountams. It was 
very quiet and still. 

He turned uneasily from the window. It had no right to 
be so peaceful, hete m the Jura. Two or three hundred 
mibs to the north the French were figkiiog desperately 
along the Somme; the peace m Cdoton was sudd^y un- 
pleasant to him, ommous. The bustle and the occtqation 
that his charge of the children had brought to him had 
changed his pomt of view; he now wanted very much to 
be in England, m a scene of greater action. He was glad 
to be leavbg. The peace of Qdoton had helped him over 
a bad time, but it was time that he moved on. 

Next morning all xras bustle. He was down early, but 
the children and theie parents were before him. They all 
had their pitii d^euur together m the dinmg-room; as a 
last lesson Howa^ learned to soften the crusts of the rolls 
for the children by soaking them in coffee. Then the old 
Chrysler was at the door to take them down to Saint- 
Qaude. 

The bave-taking was short and awkward. Howard had 
said eveeytlung that there was to say to the Cavanaghs, 
and the children were eager to dimb mto the car. It meant 
nothing to them that they were leaving theft mother, 
possibly for years; the delidous prospea of a long drive 
to Samt-Gaude and a day and night in a teal train with 
a steam engme filled theft mmds. Theft father and mother 
kissed them, awkward and red-faced, but the meatung of 
the partmg esaped the children altogether. Howard stood 
by, embarrassed. • 

Mrs. Cavanagh muttered; “Good-bye, my dadings,” 
and turned away. 
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Ronald said: “May I sit by tbe driver?” 

Sheila said: “I want to sit by the driver, too.” 

Howard stepped forward. “You’re both going to sit 
behind with me.” He bundled them into the back of the 
cat. Ihen he turned back to their mother. “They’re very 
happy,” he said gently. “That’s the main thing, after all.” 

He got into the car; it moved off down the road, and 
that miserable business was all ova. 

He sat in tha middle of the seat with one child on each 
side of him for equity in the fadlities for looking out. 
From time to time one saw a goat or a donkey and 
announced the &ct in mtied French and English; then 
rite other one would scramble over the old man to see the 
wonder. Howard spent most of the drive putting them 
back into thett own seats. 

Half an hour later they drew up at the station of Saint- 
Qaude. The taiKierp helped them out of the car. “They 
ate pretty children,” he said in French to Howard. “Their 
&ther and their mother will be very sad, I think.” 

The old man answered him in French: “Ihat is true. 
But in war, children should stay quiet in their own country. 
1 think their mother has decided wisely.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders; it was cleat that he 
did not agree. “How could war come to Qdoton?” 

He carried their luggage to a first-dass compartment 
and helped Howanl to register the portmanteaux. Presently 
the little tnun pu&d out up the valley, and Saint-Qaude 
was left behind. That was the morning on whidt Italy 
dedaied war on the Allies, and the Germans crossed the 
Seine to the north of Paris. 
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CHAPTERm 


H alf an hout after leaving Motez the children were 
already bored. Howard was watching for this, and 
had made his preparations. In die attache case that he 
carried with him he had secreted a numhq pf litde amuse- 
meots for them, given to him by their mother. He palled 
out a scribbling-^ and a couple of coloured pencils, and 
set them to dcawing ships. 

By the time they got to Andebt, three hours later, they 
had had their lunch; the carriage was littered with saoMch 
wrappings and with orange peel; an empty hottle that 
had contained fflillc stood u^emeath a seat. Sheilahadhad 
a little sleep, curled up by old Howard with her head 
resting on his lap; Ronnie had stood looking out of the 
window most of the way, singing a little song in French 
about numerals— 

[/«, intx, tnu, 

AUms dmij kt Ms— 

Qiiain, tag, six, 

CmlSr du cirisu . . , 

Howard felt that he knew his numerals quite well by 
the time they got to Andelot. 

He had to rouse Sheila from a heavy slumber as they 
drew into the little country station where they had to 
change. She woIe up hot and Netful and began to cry a 
little for no reason at alL The old man wiped her eyes, 
got out of the carriage, lifted the childrqp down on to the 
platform, and then got back into the carri^ for the hand 
luggage. There were no porters on the platform, but it 
seemed that that was inevitable in France in war-time. 
He had not expected it to be didetent. 
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He walked along die platform cacrjing the hand luggage, 
with the two children beside him; he modified his pace to 
gnpt dieir rate of walking, which was slow. At the Butui, 
he found a stout, black-haired stadonmastei. 

Howard enquired if the Rapidi from Switzerland was 
likely to be late. 

The man said that the Rapid/ would not arrive. No 
trains from Switzerland would arrive. 

Dumbfounded, Howard expostulated. It was intolerable 
that one had not been told that at Saint-Oaude. How, 
then, could one proceed to Dijon? 

The stadonmaster said that Monsieur might rest tranquil. 
A train would run hom the frontier at VaUorbes to Dijon. 
It was incessantly eiqiected. It had been incessantly expected 
far two hours. 

Howard returned to the children and his luggage, 
annoyed and worried. The Mure of the Rapid/ meant 
diat he could not travel through to Fads in the train from 
Andelot, but must make a cWge at Dijon. By the tinie 
he got there it would be evening, and there was no knowing 
how long he would have to wait there for a train to Paris, 
or whether he could get a sleeping berth for the children. 
Travelling by himself it would have been annoying: with 
two children to look after it became a sedous matter. 

He set himself to amuse them. Ronnie was interested 
in the railway trucks and the signals and the shunting 
engine; apart foom his incessant cpiesdons about matters 
that How^ did not understand he was very little trouble. 
Sheila was diSetent. She was quite unlike the child that 
he had known in Qdoton, peevish and fietfiil, and con- 
tinually crying without energy. The old man tded a 
variety of ways to rouse her interest, without a great deal 
of suxess. 

An hour and forty minutes later, when he was thoroughly 
worn out, the train for Dijon palled into the station. It 
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\ras veiy fall, but he managed to find one seat in a fist-class 
caidage and took Sheik on his knee, trjieie she fell asleep 
agun before so veir long. Ronnie stood the door 
looking out of the vrindotr, chattering in Ficndi to a &t 
old voman in a corner. 

Ftesently this troman leaned fonrard to Howaid. She 
said: " Youi little one has fever, is it not so?” 

Staitled, he said in French: ''But no. She is a little 
tired." , . 

She fired him trith heady Mack eyes. “She has a fever. 
It is not right to bring a child trith levct in the train. It is 
not hygienic. I do not like to iravel tvlth a child dbai has 
a fever.” 

'"I assure you, nudame,” he said, "you deceive youseK” 
But a horriMe snspicon Tas creeping over him. 

She appealed to the test of the carnage. “3,” she ejacn- 
kted, “ — it is I itho deceive myseh', then ! Let me tell ycai, 
m’sieur, it is no: I tcho decerve myself. Bnt no, ceatainly. 
It is you, m’sicur, tmir, yen trhe are deceived. I tell yon 
that your htrie one has fevtr. and yc-ii do very wrong to 
bring her in a trar, niti ethers vrac) are heahhy. Look at 
her colour, and her sLn She has saiJct fetet, or chickEn- 
pos, or some homtle dssist that eJeaa prcple do no: gel." 
She turned vehemendT to lie othen in the carriage. 
“Imagine, bringing a rtnd m that mnuocin m the saml ” 

There tras a grunt frim me c-ther orcupanui. One said: 
“It is not correct. It sh.-uJd not be all' ’Vtd.” 

Horard turned;;’ me -.-cian. ' Wiiciimi:.”lit said, “yon 
have childan of rc li ;“>d, T mini 

She Eooited at iuT.. "Fri-e’ ‘lierjud "rh.’ neTta- have 
I raveled -snth a chJd a tha. ri-Diti;>u. It is n;t agin., 
that” 

He said: "Madime:, I tiJ: f.: ’■C’ur hs-p. These cLjdren 
are not my crt.-n, but I rrn aLng them to Enrland for a 
irieod, beiause in these times it is hetier tha chlldten 
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should be in their own covmtxy. I did not know the little 
one was fevetish.. Tell me, what would you do, as her 
mother?” 

'She shrugged her shoulders, still angry. “I? I have 
nothing to do with it all, m’sieur, 1 assure you of that, 
I would say, let childien of diat age stay with their mother. 
That is the place for such children. It is getting hot and 
travelling in trains that gives children fever.” 

tOPlth a sinklQg heart Howard realised that there was 
some truth in what she said. From die other end of the 
carriage somebody said: “English children are very often 
ill Ihe mothers do not look after their children properly. 
They expose them to curtents of ait and then the children 
get fever.” 

There was general agreement in the carriage. Howard 
turned again to the woman. “Madame,” he said, “do you 
think this fever is infectious? it is so, I will get out at 
the next statioiL But as for me, I think she is only tired.” 

The little beady eyes of the old peasant woman fixed him. 
“Has she got spots?” 

“I— I don’t think so. I don’t know.” 

She snorted. “Give her to me.” She reached out and 
took Sheila from him, settled her on a capacious lap, and 
deftly removed her coat. With quick fingers she undid the 
child’s clothes and had a good look at ha back and front. 
“She has no spots,” she said, replacing the garments. 
“But fever— poor little one, she is hot as fire. It is not 
tight to oqiose a child in this condition, m’sieur. She 
should be in bed.” ■> 

Howard reached out for Sheila and took her back; the 
Frenchwoman was certainly right. He thanked her for her 
help. “It is deaf to me tl^ she must go to bed when we 
arti^ at Dijon,” he said. “ Should she see a doctor?” 

The old woman shrugged her shoulders. “It is not 
necessaty, A tisane feom t^ chemist; and she will be well. 
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But you must not give her wine while she has fever. Wine 
is vei}' heating to the blood.” • 

Howaid said: “1 understand, madame. She shall not 
have wine.” 

“Not even mixed with water, or with coffee.” 

“No. She should have milk?" 

“Milk will not hurt her. hlanj' people saj- that children 
should drink as much milk as wine.” This provoked a 
discussion upon infent welfare that lasted till they got to 
Dijon. 

The station at Dijon was a seething mass of soldiers. 
^ ith the utmost difficulty Howard got the children and 
his bags out of the train. He had an attache case and a 
suitcase and the tm tube that held his rods with him in tibe 
carriage; the rest of his luggage with the little portmanteau 
that held the chUdren’s clothes was registered through to 
Paris. Caerj-ing Sheila in his arms and leading Ronnie by 
the hand, he could not catty any of his hig^e; he was 
forced to leave everything in a corner of the station platform 
and thrust his way wiffi the two children through the 
crowd towards the exit. 

The square before the station was a mass of lotdes and 
troops. He threaded his way through and across the toad 
to the hotel diat he had stayed at before, startled and 
bewildered by the evident confusion of the town. He 
forced his way through to the hotel with the children; at 
the desk the girl recognised him, but told him that all the 
rooms were taken by foe military. 

“But, mademais^” he said, “I have a sick diild to 
look after." He explained. 

The gid said: “It is difficult for you, m’sieut. But what 
can I do?" * 

He smiled slowly. “You can go and fetch hfedame, 
and pefoaps it will be possible for us to arrange something.” 

Twenty minutes later he was in possession of a room 
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-Willi one ktge doable bed, and apologising to an indignant 
Fiendi subaltern whose capitaine had ordered him to 
double up -with another officer. 

'The bom, a stout, untidy woman bulging out of her 
clothes, bustled about and made the loom tidy. “The poor 
httle one,” she said. “She is lU— yes? Be tranquil, 
monsieur. Without doubt, she has a httle chill, or she has 
eaten something bad. All will be well, two days, three 
days, perhaps.* Then she will be quite well agam.” She 
smoothed ^ bed and crossed to Howard, sitting on a 
(halt still holding Sheila in his arms. “There, monsieur 
All 18 now ready.” 

The old man looked up at her. “I thank pu,” he said 
courteously. “One thing more. If I put her to bed now, 
would pu come back a^ stay with ^t while I go to get 
a doctor’” 

The woman said: “But certainly, monsieur. The poor 
htde one ” She -watched him as he began to undress Sheila 
on his lap; at the disturbance she began to cry agam 
The Prenchwroman smiled broadly, and began a stream 
of motherly French chatter to the child, who gradually 
stopped crying. In a minute or so Howard had surrendered 
Sheila to her, and was -watchmg. The boani looked up at 
him. “Go and look for youi do^r, monsieur, if you -snsh. 
I will stay with them for a httle.” 

He left them, and -went down to the desk m the hall, 
and asked where he could hnd a doctor. Li the throngmg 
crowd the girl paused for a moment. “I do not know, 
m’sieur . . . yes. One of the officers Hinmg m the restaurant 
—he IS a midiem nuyor.” 

The old man pressed mto the crowded restauiant 
Practically every lable -was taken by officers, for the most 
part glnrn and silent. They seemed to the Englishman to 
be a &t, unbdy-lookiog lot; about half of them were un- 
shaven. After some enquiry he found the MUoem mgiff 
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just finishing his meal, and e^ihuned the position to him. 
The man took up his ted vdyet and followed him 
upstairs. 

Ten minutes later he said: “Be easy, monsieur. She 
must stay warm in bed to-mortow, and perhaps longer. 
But to-moirow I think that there will be no fever any 
mote.” 

Howard asked: “What has she got?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders indififaieotly. “She is 
not infectious. Perhaps she has been hot, and playing in a 
current of air. Child^ you understand, get finer easily. 
The teo^erature goes up quite high and very quickly. 
Then in a few hours, down again. . . 

He turned away. “Keep htt in bed, monsieur. And light 
food only; I will tell Ma(kme below. No wine.” 

“No,” said Howard. He took out his noteease. “With- 
out doubt,” he said, “there is a fee.” 

A note passed. The Frenchman fislded it and put it in 
the breast pocket of his tunic. He paused for a moment. 
“You go to England?” he enquired. 

Howard nodded, “1 shall t^e them to Pads as soon as 
she can tnvei, and then to England by St. Malo.” 

Ihere was a momentaiy silence. The fiit^ unshaven 
officer stood for a moment staring at the child in the bed. 
At last he said: “It may be necessary that you should go 
to Brest. Always, there will be boats for England at Brest.” 

Ihe old man stated at him. “But there is a service ficom 
St. Mato.” 

The doctor shihgged his shoulders. “It is very near the 
Front. Perhaps there will be only military traffic there.” 
He hesitated, and then said: “It seems tl^t the salu ’Bocbu 
have crossed the Seine, near Bheims. Only a few, you 
understand. They will be easily forown back.” He spoke 
without assurance. 

Howard ssud quietly: “That is bad news." 
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The man said bitteily: "ETeiytliing to do with this wai 
is bad news. It was a bad day. for Fiance when she allowed 
bpsdf to be dragged into it” 

He tamed and went downstairs. Howard ibilowed him, 
and got from the restaurant a jog of cold milk and a lew 
little plain cakes for the rhildtm, and, as an afterthougbi^ 
a couple of feet of bread for his own supper. He carried 
these things through the aowded hall and up the stairs to 
his own room; afraid to leave die children very long. 

Ronnie was standing at the window, staring out into the 
street. “There’s lots and lots of camions and motors at the 
station,” he smd exdtedly. “And guns, too. Real guns, 
with motors palling them! May we go down and see?” 

"Not mudi,” s^ the old man. “It’s time you were in 
bed.” 

He gave the children their supper of cakes, and milk out 
of a tooth-glass; Sheila seemed cooler, and drank her 
milk with very little coaxing. Then it was time to put 
Ronnie to bed in the big bed beside his sister. The little 
boy asked: “Where are my pyjamas?” 

Howard said: "At the station. We’ll put you into bed 
in your shirt for a start, just for fiin. Thm I’ll go and get 
your pyjamas.” 

He made a game of it with them, and tacked them up 
carefully one at each side of the big bed, with a bolster 
down the middle. “Now you be good,” he said. “I’m just 
going to get the luggage. FU leave the light on. You won’t 
be aftud?” 

Sheila did not answer; she was alseidy neatly asleep, 
curled up, flushed and tousled on the pillow. Ronnie said 
sleepily: “May we see the guns and the tmim to- 
morrow?” 

“If you’re good.” 

He left (hem, and went down to the hall. The restaurant 
and the cafi were more crowded than ever; in the throng 
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thete vas no hc^ at all of gettmg anyone to hdp him 
-vidi the luggage. He pushed his way to the door and went 
out into the street, bewildered at the atmosphere of the 
town, and more than a little worried. 

He found the station yard thronged with lorries and 
guns, with a few %ht tanks. Most of the guns were horse- 
drawn; the teams stood in their harness by the limbers as 
if ready to move on at any moment. Around them lornes 
rumbled in the darkness, with much mebdioos shouting in 
the broad tones of the southern FrencL 

The station agm was thronged with troops. 
covered all the platforms, smoking and spitting wearily, 
squatting upon ^e ditty asphalt in the h^-light, lestii^ 
their hades against anything that ofleted. Howard crossed 
to the arrival platform and searched pamstakingly for his 
luggage among the recumbent forms. He found the tin 
case with his t^ and he found the small attache case; the 
suitcase had vanished, nor could he discover any trace of 
the roistered luggage. 

He had not expected any mote, but the loss of the suit- 
case was a serious matter. He knew that when he got to 
Fads he would find the registered bggage waiting for him 
in the mugu, were it six months later. But the suitcase 
had apparently been stolen; either that, or it had been 
placed in safe keeping by some zeabus railway offidaL 
In the drcumstances . that did not seem ptobabb. He 
would bok for it m the morning; m the meantime they 
most all get on without pyjamas for the night He made 
his way back to t’..: hotel, a^ up to the bedroom agam. 

Both children were sleeplt^; Sheila was hot and restless 
and had thrown off most of her covetings. He spread 
them over her more lightly, and went down to the restaurant 
to see if he could get a meal for himself. A tired waiter 
refused pomt-blank to serve him, there was no food left 
m the h^. Howard bought a small bottle of brandy in 
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the caf£, and vent np to the bedtoom again, to dine off 
biandf and watei« and his length of btead. 

Piesendy be stietched himself to sleep uneasily in ihc 
aimchaif , despeiately woiried over what the neat day would 
being. One faa consoled him; he had his tods, quite safe, 

Dawn came at five and fimnd him still dozmg uneasily 
in the chiut, half-coveied by the dust-cover feom the bed. 
The children woke soon ai^ that and began chatteting 
and playing in,the bed; the old man stirred and sac up 
stiffly in his chair. He tubbed a hand ovei his face; Iw 
was feeling very ilL Then the children claimed his attention 
and he got up to pur them tight. 

There was no ebaom of any futChet sleep; already there 
was much tramping to and feo in the hotel. In the station 
yard outside his trindow, lotiies, tanks, and guns weie on 
the move; the grinding erf the caterpillar tracks, the roar 
of exhausts, the chink erf harness and the stamping of the 
teams made up a melody erf war. He turned back to the 
chil d r en; Sheila was better, but still obviously unwell. He 
brought the basin to the bed and washed her fiice and 
arms; then he combed her hair with the small pocket 
comb that he bad found in the attadrf case, one of the few 
small toilet articles he had. He took Iwr temperature, 
under the aim for fear tiiat she might chew on the 
thermometer. 

It came out a degree above normal; he tried vainly to 
recall how much he should add on for the atm. In any 
case, it didn't matter mudt; she’d have to stay in bed. 
He got Ronnie up, washed and set*him to dress him- 
self; then he sponged over his own fece and tang the bell 
for the jlwsH A dumin. He was uoshaveu, but that could 
wait. * 

She cune presently, and eiclaitued when she saw the 
(duur and coverlet; "Monsieur has slept so?” she scud, 
“But there waa room in bed for all of you!” 
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He felt a Ihtle foolish, “llie little one b ill,” he said. 
“When a child is ill, she should have room, I was quite 
comfoitable.” 

Het eyes softened, and she clucked het tongue again. 
“To-night I will find another mattress,” she said. “Be 
assured, monsieur, I will arrange something.” 

He ordered coffee and tolb and jam; she went away 
and came back presently with a loaded tray. As she set it 
down upon the dressing-table he ventuieik “I must go 
out thb morning to look for my luggage, and to buy a few 
things. I will take the little boy with me; I shall not be 
very long. Would you listen fijr the little girl, in case she 
odes?” 

The woman beamed at him. “Assuredly. But it will 
not be necessary for monsieur to hurry. I will bring U 
pititi Rose, and she can play with the little sick one.” 

Howard said: “Rose?” 

He stood for ten minutes, Ibtening to a torrent of family 
hbtory. Little Rose was ten years old, the daughter di 
the woman’s brother, who was in England. No doubt 
monsieur had met her brother? Tenob was the name, 
Henri Tenob. He was in London, the wine waiter at the 
Hotel Dickens, in Russell Square. He was a wridower, so 
the jmm A tbambrt made a home for la petitt Rose. And 
so on, minute after minute. 

Howard had to esetcbe a good deal of tact to get rid of 
bet before hb cofiee cooled. 

An hour later, spruce and shaved and leading Ronnie 
by the hand, he went out into the street. The little boy, 
dressed in beret, overcoat, and socks, looked typically 
French; by contrast Howard in hb old tweed suit looked 
very English. For ten minutes he fulfill^ hb prombe in 
the market square, letting the diild drink in hb fill of 
tatHm, guns, and tanks. Th^ stopped by one catetpil^ 
vehicle, smallet dian the test. 
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One of the men seemed vaguelf femiliu to ilie old man. 
He stopped and stated aaoss ihe toad, ttying to place 
where they had met. Then he remembered; it was in his 
chib six months before. The man was Roger Dickinson; 
something to do with a newspaper. The Memhtg Rtetr^ 
that was it. Hewasqtuteaw^-knownmaninhisownline. 

Howard crossed the road to him, leading Ronnie by the 
hand. “Mooing,” he s^ “Mr. Roger Dickinson, isn’t 
it?” 

'The man tamed quickly, cloth in band; he had been 
cleaning off the windscreen. Recognition dawned in his 
eyes. “I remember,” he said. “In the Wanderers’ 
Qnb. . . .” 

“Howard is the nsune.” 

“1 remember.” The man stared at him- “What ate you 
doing now?” 

The old man said: “Fm on my way to Raris, but I’m 
hung up here for a few days, Fmaftmd.” He told Dickinson 
about Sheila. 

The newspaperman said: “You’d better get out, quick.” 

“Why do you say that?" 

The newspaperman stated at him, turning the soiled 
doth over in his hands. “Wdl, the Germans are across the 
Marne.” The old man stared at him. “And now the 
Italians are coming up fiom the south.” 

He did not quite take in the latter sentence. “Across 
the Maine?” hie said. “Oh, that’s very bad. Vety bad 
indeed. But what ate the Ftendi doing?” 

“Running like rabbits,” said Dickinsoo. 

There was a momeatary silence. “What did you say 
that the Italians wete doing?” 

“TheyVdecIated war on France. Didn’t you know?” 

^e old man shook bis head. “Nobody told me that” 

“It only happened yesterday. The French may not 
have announced it yet, but it’s true entrap” 
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By theii side a litde petrol flooded out from the full tank 
on to the toad; one of the men removed the hose and 
slammed the snap catch of the filler cap vrith a metaljic 
clang. “That’s ^ lot,” he said to Dickinson. “I’ll slip 
across and get a few briubts, and then we’d better get 
going.” 

Dickinson turned to Howard. “You must get out of 
this,” he said. “At once. You’ll be all right if you can 
get to Paris by to-night— at least, I think^yeu will. There 
ate boats still running from St. Mab.” 

The old man stared at him. “That’s out of the question, 
Dickinson. The other child has got a temperature.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “Well, I tell you 
honestly, the French won’t hold. They’re broken now— 
already. Fm not being sensationalist. It’s true.” 

Howard stood stating up the street. “Where are you 
making for?” 

“I’m going down into Savoy to see what ihe Italians ate 
doing in that part And then, we’re getting out. Maybe 
Marseilles, perhaps across the feontier into Spain.” 

The old man smiled. “Good luck,” he said. “Don’t get 
too neat the fighting.” 

The other said: “What are you going to do, yourself?” 

“I don’t quite know. I’ll have to think about it.” 

He turned away towards the hotel, leading Ronnie by the 
hand. A hundred yards down the road the mud-stained, 
green car came sofidy up behind, and edged into the kerb 
beside him. 

Dickinson leaned out of the driver’s seat. “Look, 
Howard,” he said. “There’s room for you with ns, with 
the two kids as well. We can take the^ children on our 
knees all right. It’s going to be hard going for the neat 
few days; we’ll be driving all night; in spells. Bat i£ 
you can be ready in ten minutes with the olhet kid, ^ 
wait.” 
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The old man stated thoughtfully into the cat. It was a 
generous offer, made by a generous man. There were four 
of.them already in the car, and a great mass of luggage; 
it was difficult to see how another adult could be possibly 
squeezed in, let alone two children. It was an open body, 
with an exiguous canvas hood and no side screens. Driving 
all night in that dirough the mountains would be a bittet 
trial for a little girl of five with a temperature. 

He said: "ft’s very, very kind of you. But really, I 
think we’d better take out own pace.” 

ITie other said: “All right You’ve plenty of money, I 
suppose?” 

Ihe old man reassured him on that point, and the big 
car slid away and vanished down the road. Ronnie watched 
it, half crying. Ptesendy he sniffed, and Howard nodced 
him. 

"What’s the matter?” he said kindly. “What is it?” 

There was no answer. Teats were very near. 

Howard searched his mind for childish trouble. “Was 
it the motor-car?” he said. “Did you think we were going 
to have a tide in it?” 

The little boy nodded dumbly. 

The old man stooped and wiped his eyes. “Never 
mind,” he said. “ We’U wait till Sh^ gets rid of her cold, 
and then we’ll all go for a ride together.” It was in his 
mind to hire a car, if possible, to take them all the way 
from Dijon to St. Mab and the boat. It would cost a good 
bit of money, but the emergency seemed to justify the 
expense. 

“Soon?” 

“Pethiq)s the iy after to-morrow, if she’s well enough 
to enjoy it with us.” 

“May we go and see the eamim and the chars it combat 
after HjwmV' 

' "If they’re still there we’ll go and see them, just for a 
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little.” He must do something to make up for the dis- 
appointment. But -when they reached the station yard, the 
lories and the armoured cars were gone. Thm were 
only a few decrepit-looking horses picketed beneath the 
tawdry advertisements for Bytth and Pernod. 

Up in the bedroom things were very happy. La petit! 
Rose was there, a shy little girl with long bl^ hair and 
an advanced maternal instinct. Already Sh^ was devoted 
to her. La petite Rose had made a rabbit ftom two of 
Howard’s di^ handketchie& and three little bits of string, 
and this rabbit had a burrow in the bedclothes on Ronnie's 
aide of the bed; when you said “Boo” he dived back into 
his burrow, manipulated ingeniously by la petite Rose. 
Sheila, bright-eyed, struggled to tell old How^ all about 
it in miied French and English. In the middle of their 
chatter three aeroplanes passed very low over the station 
and the hotel. 

Howard undid his parcels, and gave Sheila the picture- 
book about Babar the Eleplunt. Babar was an old friend 
of k petite Rose, and well known; she took the book and 
drew Ronnie to the bed, and began to read the story to 
them. The little boy soon tired of it; aeroplanes were 
more in his line, and he went and leaned out of the window 
hoping to see another one go by. 

Howard left them there, and went down to the hall of 
the hotel to telephone, ^th great difficulty, and great 
patience, he got through at last to the hotel at Qdoton; 
obviously he must do his best to let Cavanagh know the 
difficulties of the journey. He spoke to Madame Lucard, 
but the Cavanaghs had left the day before, to go back to 
Geneva. No doubt they imagined that ^ was practically 
in England by that time. 

He tried to put a call through to Cavanagh at the League 
of Nations in Geneva, and was told curtly that the service 
into Switzerland had been suspended. He enquired about 
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the tdegtaph service, and was told that all tdegtams to 
Switzerland must be taken personally to the BmoK it Vilb 
£of censoiing before they could be accepted for despatch. 
There was said to be a very long queue at the censot’s 
table. 

It was time for Jijttunn he gave up the struggle to 
communicate with Cavanagh fca the time being. Indeed, 
be had been apathetic about it &om the start. With the 
dear vision of age he knew that it was not much good; if 
he should get in touch with the parents it would soil be 
impossible for him to aoas the border back to them, or for 
th^ to come to him. He would have to carry on and get 
the diildren hoooe to England as he had unde^^en to do; 
no hdp could come from Switzerland. 

The hotd was curiously still, and empty; it seemed to-day 
that all the soldiers were elsewhere. He went into the 
restaurant and ordered lunch to be sent up to the bedroom 
on a tny, both for himself and for the children. 

It came presendy, brought by the fmm de cbambn. 
There was much exdted French about the pictures of 
Babat, and about the handkerchief rabbit. The woman 
beamed all over; it was the sort of party that she understood. 

Howard said: “It has been very, very kind of you to let 
la petite Rose to be with k petite Sheila. Already they are 
ficiends.” 

The woman spoke volubly. “It is nothing, monsieur — 
nothing at alL Rose likes more than anything to play with 
litde children, or with kittens, or young dogs. Truly, she 
is a little mother, that one.” She tubbed the child's head 
affectionately. “She will come back after dijemer, if 
monsieur desires?” 

Sheila said: “1 want Rose to come back after dijeantr. 
Monsieur Howard.” 

He said slowly: “You’d better go to sleep after d^euter." 
He turned to the woman. “If she could come back at 
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foul o’clock?” To Rose: “Would you like to come snd 
have tea vdth us this afternoon — ^EogliSi tea?” 

She said shyly : “ Ota, monsitiir.” . 

She went away and Howard gave the children their 
dinner. Sheila was sdll hot with a slight temperature. He 
put the tray outside the door when they had finished, and 
made Ronnie lie down on the bed with his sister. Then he 
stretched out in the armchair, and began to read to them 
from a book given to him by their mothu, Csllled Amlieram 
it tbt Gnus. Before very bng the children were asleep: 
Howard laid down the book and slept for an hour himself. 

Later in the afternoon he walked up through the town 
again to the Btiruu it Vilk, leading Ronnie by the hand, 
with a long telegram to Cavanagh in his pocket. He 
searched for some time far the right office, and finally 
found it, pkketed by an anxious and discontented aowd 
of Ftench people. The door was shut. The censor had 
closed the offi<» and gone off for the evening, nobody 
knew where. The office would be open again at nine in the 
motoing. 

“It is not right, that,” said the people. But it appeared 
that there was nothing to be done about it. 

Howard walked back with Ronnie to the hotel. There 
were troops in the town again, and a bng convoy of lorries 
blocked the northward road near the station. In the 
station yard three very large tanks were parked, bristlmg 
with guns, fbrmidabb m design but dirty and unkempt. 
Tbeit tired crews were refuelling them foom a tank brry, 
working slowly did-sulleoly, without enthusiasm. A litde 
chill shot through the old man as he watched them bunglmg 
thdr work, '^i^t was it Dickbson hadtsaid? “Runmng 
like rabbits.” 

It could not possibly be true. The Ftench had alWays 
fought magnificently. 

At Roniue's urgent plea they crossed to the square, and 
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spent some time examining the tanks. The little boy told 
him: “They can ^ ri^t over walls and houses even. 
Right ovetl” 

The old man sta^ at the monsters. It might be true, 
but he was not impressed with what he saw. “They don’t 
look very comfottable," he said mildly. 

Ronnie scofled at him. “They go ever so &st, and all 
the guns go bang, bang, bang.” He turned to Howard. 
“Ak they goidj^to stay here all night?” 

“I don’t know. I expect they will. Come on, now; 
Sheila will want her tea. I expect you want yours, too.” 

Food was a magnet, but Ronnie looked back longingly 
over his shoulder. “May we come and see them 
to-morrow?” 

“Ifthey’ie still here." 

Things were adU happy in the bedroom. JLa pititi Rose, 
it seeing, knew a game which involved the imitation of 
animals in endless repetition— 

My great-aunt lives in Toms, 

In a house with a cherry-tree 
With a little mouse (squeak, squeak) 

And a big lion (roar, roar) 

And a wood pigeon (coo, coo) . . . 

and BO on quite indefinitely. It was a game that made 
no great de^d on the intelligence, and Sheila wanted 
not^g better. Presently, they were all playing it; it was 
so that the fimm d> dambn found them. 

She came in with the tea, laughing all over her fiue. 
“In Tomaine I learned that, as a htde girl, myself" she 
said. “ItisptettK.isitnot? All the children like ‘my great- 
aunt lives in Tours’— always, always. Li P.nglanrl, 
moifiieut, do tlie rfiildfyp liVs that?” 

‘‘Much tbe same,” he "Childten in every country 
play the same games.” 
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He gave them their milk aad bread and butter and jam. 
Near ^ Bunas de Vilk he had seen a shop sdling ginger- 
bread cakes, the tops of which were covered in crystallised 
fruits and sweets. He had bought one of these; as he was 
quite unused to housekeeping it was three times as large 
as was necessary. He cut it with his penknife on the 
dressing-table and they all had a slice. It was a very merry 
tea-party, so merry that the grinding of cateq>illar tracks 
and the roaring of exhausts outside thef^irindow passed 
them by unnoticed. 

They played a little more after tea; then he washed the 
children as the ftmsu dt (hambn re-made the bed. She 
helped him to undress them and put them into their new 
pyjamas; then she held Sheila on her capacious lap while 
the old man took her temperature carefully under the 
atm. It was still a degree or so above normal, though the 
child was obviously better; whatever had been wrong with 
her was passing o£ It would not be right, he decided, to 
travel on the next day; he had no wish to be held up with 
another illness in less comfertable surroundings. But on 
the day afta that, he thought it should be possible to get 
away. If they started very early in the morning they would 
get through to St. Malo in the day. He would see about the 
cat that night. 

Presently, both the children were in bed, and kissed 
good night. He stood in the passage outside the room with 
the fmm di tiambn and her little girl. "To-njght, 
monsieur,” she said, “presently, when they arc asle^, I 
will bring a mattfess and make up a bed for monsieur on 
the floor. It will be better than the armchair, that.” 

"You are very kind,” he said. “I donjt laiow why you 
should be so very, very good to os. I am most grateful.” 

She Bud: "But monsieur, it is you who ate kind. . . T” 

He went down to the lobby, wondering a little at the 
efiusive nature of the French. 
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Again the hotel was fiiU of oflScets. He pushed his way 
to the desk and said to the girl: “I want to hire a cat, 
n«t now, but the day after to-morrow — ^fot a long journey. 
Can you tell me which garage would be the best?” 

She said: “For a long journey, monsieur? How fat?” 
"To St. Malo, in Normandy. The little girl is still not 
very well I think it will be easier to take her home by cat.” 

She said doubtfully: “The Garage atroen would be the 
best. But it wil? not be easy, monsieur. You understand— 
the have all been taken for the army. It would be 
easier to go by traia” 

He shook his head. “Fd rather go by car.” 

She eyed him fttt a moment. “Monsieur is going away, 
then, the day after to-morrow?” 

“Yes, if ^ little girl is well enough to travel.” 

She said, awkwardly: “I am desolated, but it will be 
necessary for monsieur to go then, at the latest. If the 
litde one is still ill, we will try to find a room for monsieur 
in the town. But we have heard this afternoon the hotel 
is to be taken over to-morrow by the Sunau Primptl of the 
railway, from Paris.” 

He stared at her. "Ate they moving the offices from 
Paris, then?” 

She shook her head. “I only know what I have told 
you, monsieur. All our guests must leave.” 

He was silent for a minute. Then he said: “What did 
you say was the name of the garage?” 

“The Garage Gtrojfn, monsieur. I will telephone and 
ask them, if you wish?” ' 

He said: “Please do.” 

She turned away and went into the box; he waited at 
the desk, worried and anxious. He felt that the net of 
citftunstances was dosing in on him, dnving him where 
he did not want to go. The cat to St. Malo was the knife 
that would cut through his difficulties and ft;ee him. 
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Thtough the glass of the booth he saw her speaking 
volubly into the telephone; he waited dh tentethooks. 

She came back piesently. “It is impossible,” she said. 
“Thete is no cat available foi such a jonmey. I tegmt— 
Monsieui Duval, the piopnetot of the gatage, tegiets also— 
but monsieui will have to go by train. ” 

He said vety quietly: “Surely it would be possible to 
actange something? Thete must be a cat of some sott ot 

She shtugged bet shouldeis. “Monsieui could go to see 
MoosieutDuvalpethaps,atthegatage. Ifanybody in Dijon 
could ptoduce a cat fot such a joutney it would be he.” 

She gave him ditecdons fbt finding die gatage; ten 
minutes latet he was in the Fteochman’s office. Hie 
gatage ownet was quite positive. “A cat, yes,” he declated. 
“That is the least thing, monsieui, I cciiid find the cat. 
But petrol — not a litre that has not been taken by the aimy. 
Only by ficaud can I get petrol fist the cat— you understand? 
And then, the toads. It is not possible to make one’s way 
along the toad to Paris, not possible at all, monsieur.” 

“Finally,” he sai4 “I could not find a driver fot a 
joutney swh as that The Germans ate across the Seine, 
monsieut; they ate across the Marne. Who knows where 
they will be the day aftet to-mottow?" 

The old man was silent 

The Frenchman said: “If monsieui wishes to get back 
to England he should go by ttrin, and he should go vety 
soon.” 

Howard thankdd him fbt his advice, and went out into 
the street. Dusk was Ming; he moved along the pavement, 
deep in thought He stopped by a caf£ |nd went in, and 
onkted a Pemod with water. Ife took the drink and went 
and sat down at a able by the wall, and sayed thenj for 
some time , staring at the garish advettisemena of coidials 
upon the walls. 
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Things had gioMm sedous. If he left now, at once, it 
mi^t be possible to win through to St. Malo and to 
England ; if he delayed another thitty-six houts it might vety 
\rell be that St. Malo wcwild be ovetwhelmed and stnotbeted 
in the tide of the Geiman tush, as Calais had been smotheted, 
and Boulogne. It seemed incredible that they could still be 
coming on so fast. Surely, surely, they would be checked 
before they got to Paris? It could not possibly be true that 
Fads would £aU? 

He did not like this evacuation of the railway offices 
from Paris. That had an ugly sound. 

He could go back now to the hotel. He could get both 
the children up and dress them, pay the bill at the hotel, 
and take them to the station. Ronnie would be all right 
Sheila— well, after all, she had a coat. Perhaps he could 
get hold of a shawl to wrap her up in. True it was lUgjht- 
time and trains would be irregular; they might have to sit 
about for houts on the platform in the night waiting for a 
ttain that never came. But he would be getting the children 
back to England, as he had promised ^vanagh. 

But then, if Sheik should get worse? Suppose she took 
a chill and got pneumonia? 

If that should happen, he would nevet forgive Mmself. 
The children were in his care; it was not raring for them 
if he went stampeding to the station in the middle of die 
night to start on a long, uncertain journey regardless of 
their weakness and their illness. Tliat wasn’t piudence. 
That was . . . foight. 

He smiled a little at himself. That’siwhat it wa#, just 
bight— something to be conquered. Looking after childten, 
after all, meant ^ing for them in sickness. That’s what it 
meant It was quite dear. He’d taken the lesponsibffity 
for them, and he must see it through, even though it now 
se^d likely to land him into difficulties that he had not 
quite sntidpated when he first took on the job. 
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He got up and went bade to fbe hotel. In ihe lobby the 
gitl si^ to him. * 

“Monsieur has found a car?” 

He shook his head. “I shall stay here till the day after 
to-morrow. Ihen, if the little girl is well, we will go on 
by train." 

He paused. “One thing, mademoiselle. 1 will only be 
able to take one little bag for the three of us, that I can 
carry myself. If I leave my £shing-rods, would you look 
after th^ hsr me for a time?” 

“But certainly, monsieur. Ihey will be quite safe.” 

He went into the restaurant and found a seat for dinner. 
It was a great relief to him that he had found a means to 
place his rods in safety. Now that that little problem had 
been solved, he was amazed to find how great^ it had been 
distressing him; with that disposed of he could face the 
future with a calmer mind. 

He went up to the bedroom shortly after dmner. The 
femm dr ebambn met him in the corridor, the yellow, dingy, 
cortidot of bedrooms, lit only by a low-power lamp without 
a shade. “I have made monsieur a bed upon the floor," 
she said In a low tone. “You will see.” She turned away. 

“That was very kind of you,” he said. He paused, and 
looked curiously at her. In the dim light he could not see 
very clearly, but he had the impression that she was sobbing. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked gently. 

She lifted the comet of her apron to ha eyes. “It is 
nothing,” she muttered. “Nothing at all” 

He hesitated, irtesolute. He could not leave her, could 
not just walk Into his bedroom and shut the door, if she 
was in trouble. She had been too helpful v^th the children. 
"Is it Madame?” he said. “Has she complained about your 
work? If so, I will speak to her. I will tell her how nltich 
you have helped me.” 

She shook her head and wiped her eyes. “It is not that, 



moDsieut,” ^ said. “But , I am dismissed. I am to 

go to-mo£tow.” ‘ 

• He was amaaed. “But why?” 

“Five yeais,” she said. “Five yearn I have been with 
Madame— 4a ^ seasons of the yeat, monsieuf-^ve yeats 
condnoouslyl And now, to be dismissed at the dayl It is 
intoleiable, that.” She began to weep a little loudet. 

The old man said: “But why has Madame done this?” 

She said: ‘*Have you not heard? The hotel is closing 
to-moitow. It is to be an office for the railway.” She 
raised her tear-stained face. “All of us ate dismissed, 
monsietir, everyone. I do not know what will happen to 
me, and ia pititi Rose.” 

He was dumbfounded, not knowing what to say to help 
the woman. Obviously, if the hotel was to be an office {m 
tbe railway staffi there would be no need for any chamber- 
maids ; the whole hotel staff would have to go. He hesitated, 
irresolute. 

“You will be all right,” he said at last. “It will be easy 
for so good a Jmmi ^ dambn at you to get another job.” 

She shook her head. “B is not so. All the botch ate 
closing, and what family can now afford a servant? You 
are kW, monsieur, but it is not so. I do not know how 
we shall live.” 

“You have some relations, or ffumly, that you can go to, 
no doubt?” 

“There is nobody, monsieur. Only my btoffiet, fother 
of little Rose, and he is in England.” 

Howard remembered the wine waiter at the Dickens 
Hotel in Russell Square. IB said a word or two of mestg^ 
comfort and optimism to the woman; presently he escaped 
into the bedroom. It was impossible for him to give her 
an^hel^ in her great trouble. 

She had made him quite a comfortable bed upon a 
mattress laid upon the floor. He went over to the children’s 
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bed and took a bok at them; they vete slee|[>mg vety 
deeply, though Sheila still seemed hot. die sat for a litde 
teadbg m atmchait, but he soou gtew died; he had 
not sl^ properly the night before he had bad Sa 
anxious and a worrying day. Presently he undressed, and 
went to bed upon the floor. 

When he awoke the dawn was bright; &Qm the wbdow 
there came a great groaning clatter as a tank got undet]way 
and Itunbered up the road. The children ^lere awake and 
playing m the bed; he lay for a little, simulating sleep, and 
that got op. Sheila was cool, and (^patently quite well. 

He dressed himself and took her temperature. It was 
very slightly above normal still; evidently, whatever it was 
that had upset her was passbg off. He washed them both 
and set Ronnie to dress himself, then went downstairs to 
order breakfast. 

The hotel routine was already disarranged. Furniture 
tns being taken horn the restaurant; it was cleat that no 
mote meals would be served there. He found his way into 
the kitchen, where he discovered the fsmm A dumhn in 
dcqnesscd consultation with the other servants, and arranged 
for a ttay to be sent tq> to his room. 

That was a worrying, trying sort of day. The news 
from the north was unibcmly bad; m the town peopb 
stood about m little groups talking m low tones. He went 
to the station after break&st with Ronnie, to enquire about 
the teuns to Pkds, leavmg Sheila m bed m the devoted 
care of la petit! Rose. They told him at the station that the 
trsdns to Paris wese much disorganised “d eatist A la jitaatm 
mikUm” but trains were leaving every three or fbur hours. 
So &t as they knew, the services &om Paris to St. Mab 
were normal, though that was on the Chemm de L’Ouest 

He walked up with Ronnie to the centre of the tswn, 
and ventured rather timidly mto the children’s department 
of a vety large state. A buxom Prendiwoman came 
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forward to serve and sold him a couple of woollen 
jerseys for the childtra and a grey, fleecy blanket He 
bou^t the latter mote by instinct than by reason, featfiil 
cSf the diflScnlties of the journey. Of all difficulties, the one 
he dreaded most was that the children would get ill again. 

They bought a few mote sweets, and went back to the 
hotel. Already the hall was thronged with seedy-looking 
French ofiicials, querulous from their journey and disputing 
over oflices. iQie girl fiioffi the desk met Howard as he 
wentupstairs. He could keep bis room for one mote night, 
she said; alter that he must get out She would try and 
arrange for meals to be sent to the room, but he would 
understand— it would not be as she would wish the service. 

He thanked her and went upstairs. La pefift Rose was 
reading about Babar to Shdla &om the picture-book; she 
was cuHed up in a heap on the bed and ffiey were looking 
at the pictures together. Sheila looked up at Howard, 
bright and vtvadous, as he remembered her at Cidoton. 

she said, "vtiei Jatka climbing right up the 
it Babar on to his backi” She wriggl^ in exquisite 
amusement. “Isn’t he 

He stooped and looked at the picture with them. “He 
is a naughty monkey, isn’t he?” he said. 

Sheila sud: "Drefidly naughty.” 

Rose said very softly: jw mmsiw a iif?’’ 

Ronnie explained to her in Frendi, and the bilingual 
children went on in the language of the country. To 
Howard ftiey always spoke in English, but French came 
naturally to them wha playing with other children. It 
was not easy for the old man to determine in which language 
they were most at home. On the whole, Ronnie seemed to 
prder to speak in English. Sheila slipped mote naturally 
into •French, perhaps because she was younger and more 
tecendy in charge of nurses. 

The children were quite happy by themselves. Howard 
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got out the attache case and looked at it; it '«ns very small 
to hold necessities for thiee of them.* He decided that 
Ronnie might catty that one, and he would get a tathei larger 
case to catty himself, to supplement it Filed by this id^ 
he went out of the bedroom to go to buy a cheap fibie case. 

On the landing he met the/«ssffi« dr She hesitated, 

then stopped him. 

“Monsieur is leaving to-mottow?” she said. 

“1 have to go away, because they want Jhc toom,” he 
replied. “But I think the little girl is well enough to travel. 
I shall get her up for eHjtmer, and then this afternoon ^ 
can come out for a little walk with us.” 

“Ah, that will be good for her. A little walk, in the sua” 
She hesitated again, and then she said; “Monsieur is 
travelling direct to England?” 

He nodded. “I shall not stay in Paris. 1 shall take the 
first train to St. Malo.” 

She turned her hxx up to him, lined and prematurely old, 
beseechingly. “Monsieur— it is terrible to ask. Would 
you take la petitt Rose with you, to England?” 

He was silent; he did not quite know what to say to 
that. She went on hurriedly. 

“I have the money for the fiue, monsieur. And Rose 
is a good little girl— oh, she is so good, that one. She 
would not trouble monsieur, no more than a little mouse.” 

Every instinct warned the old man that he must kill 
this thing stone dead — quick. Though he would not admit 
it to himself, he knew that to win through to England 
would take all his eneigy, burdened as he was widi two 
little children. In the ba<d;ground of his mind lurked fear, 
foar of impending, absolute disaster. 

He stared down at the tear-stained, anxious &ce, and 
temporised. “But why do you want to send htr to 
England?” he asked. “The war will never come to Dijon. 
She will be quite safe here.” 
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The waman said: “I have no money, monsieur. Her 
fsther is in TtngldnJ ^ but he cannot send money to us here. 
It is better that she should go to England, nov.” 

‘He said: "Perhaps I could arrange to help him to send 
money.” There tras sdll a substan^ balance on his letter 
of cr^t. “You do not \fant her to leave you, do you?” 

She said: “Monsieur, things are happening in France 
that you English do not understand. We are a&aid of 
what is coming,^ of us. . . .” 

They wem silent for a moment. 

“I know things ate very bad,” he said quietly. “It may 
be diificult for me, an Englishman, to get to England now. 
I don’t think it will be— but it may. Suppose I could not 
get her out of the countiy for some reason?” 

She wrinkled het face up and lifted the comer of her 
spton to het eyes. "In England she would be safe,” she 
muttered. “I do not know what is going to happen to us, 
here in Dijon. I am afraid.” She began to cry again. 

He patt^ het awkwardly upon the shoulder. “There,” 
he said. “I will think about it this afternoon. It’s not a 
tiung to be decided in a hurry.” He made his escape from 
her, and went down to the street. 

Once out in the street, he quite forgot what he had come 
for. Absent-mindedly he walked towards the centre of foe 
town, wondering how he could evade foe charge of anofoer 
child. Presently, he sat down in a caf£ and ordered himself 
iitck. 

It was not that he had anything against la petit) Rose. 
On foe contrary, he liked foe ^d; she was a quiet, 
motherly little thing. But she would be anofoer drag on 
him at a time whim he knew with every instinct of his 
being that he cohld tolerate no further drags. He knew 
himsflf to be in danger. The sweep and drive of Germany 
down into France was no secret any bnget; it was like foe 
rush through Belgium had been in the hut war, only more 
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intense. If he delayed a moment longer than was necessary, 
he trould be engul&d by the invadii^ army. For an 
Englishman that meant a concentration camp, for a man of 
bis age that probably meant death. 

From his chair upon the pavement be stated out upon 
the quiet, sunlit Place. Bad times were coming for the 
Fren^; he and his children must get out of i^ quick. If 
the Germans conquered they tvould bring vrifo them, in- 
evitably, their trail of pillage and starvation, gradually 
mounting towards anarchy as they faced the inevitable 
defeat. He must not let his childra be caught in that. 
Children in France, if she were beaten down, would have 
a terdble time. 

It was bad luck on little Rose. He had nothing against 
her; indeed, she had helped him in the last two ^ys. He 
would have found it difficult to manage Sheila if Rose had 
not been there. She had kept the little girl, hardly more 
than a baby, happy and amused in a way that Howard 
himself could never have managed alone. 

It was a pity that it was impossible to take her. In 
normal times he might have been glad of her; he had tried 
in Odoton to find a young girl who would travel with them 
to Calais. True, Rose was only ten years old, but she was 
peasant-French; they grew up very quickly. . . . 

Was it impossible to take her? 

Now it seemed desperately cruel, impossible to leave her 
bdiind. 

He sat there miserably irresolute for half an hour. In the 
end he got up andswalked slowly back to the hotel, desper- 
ately worried. In his appearance he had aged five years. 

He met the femme A chambre upon ^ landing. "I 
have made op my mind,” he said heavily. “La petite Rose 
may come with us to England; 1 will take her tocher 
fet^. She must be ready to start to-morrow morning, at 
seven o’clock.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


T hat night Hawaid slept very little. He ky on his bed 
upon the floot, terolving in his mind the things he 
had to do, the vadous altenative plans he must make if 
things should ga awiy. He had no that they \rould not 
leacfa Puis. They would get there all right; there was a 
train every three or four hours. But after that— what then? 
Would he be able to get out of Pads again, to St. hlalo 
for the boat to England? That was the knotty point. Pads 
had stood a siege before, in 1870; it might w^ be that she 
was going to stand another one. With fotee children on 
his bands he could not let himself be aught in a besieged 
dty. Somehow or other he must find out about the journey 
to England before they got to Paris. 

He got up at about half-past five, and shaved and 
dressed. Thm he awoke the diildten; they were fretful at 
beiog roused and Sheik cried a little, so that he had to 
atop and take her on his kp and wipe her eyes and 
make a fiiss of her. In spite of the tears she was cool 
and well, and after a time submitted to be washed and 
dressed. 

Ronnie said, sleepily: “Are we going in the motor-car?” 
“No,” said the old man, “not to-iy, I couldn’t get a 
cat to go in.” 

“Ate we going iat liar dsnaiaf?” i 
“No. We’re going in a train.” 

"Is that the train we’re going to sleep in?” 

Howard shoot his head patiently. “I couldn’t manage 
that; either. We may have to sleqi in it, but 1 hc^ that 
we’ll be on the sa to-night.” 

“On a ship?” 
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“Yes. Go on and dean you teeth; Fve pat the tooth- 
paste on the brush for you." ' 

There was a thunderous roar above the hotel, and ^ 
aeroplane swept low over the station. It flew away directly 
in a line with their window, a twin-engined, low-wit^ 
monoplane, dark green in colou. In the distance there was 
a littl^ desultory rattle like miisketiy fire upon a distant 
range. 

The old man sat upon the bed, stating atdt as it receded 
in the distance. It couldn’t possibly. . . . 

Ronnie said: “Wasn’t that one Itm, Mr. Howard?’’ 

They’d never have the nerve to fly so low as that. It 
must have been a French one. “Very low,’’ be said, a 
little unsteadily. “ Go on and dean you teeth.” 

Presently there was a tap upon the door, and the fimm 
it ebambn was there beating a tray of co&e and rolls. 
Behind her came la petite Rose, dmssed in her Sunday 
best, with a large black straw hat, a tight black overcoat; 
and white socks. She looked very uncoi^ortable. 

Howard said kindly in French: “Good morning, Rose. 
Are you coming with us to England?” 

She said: “0«, aeiuieia-.” 

The femme it eiambre said: “All night she has been 
tttllfing about going in the tivin, and going to Rn gland, 
and going to live with her father. She has hardly slept at 
all, that one.” Them was a twist in her smile as ste spoke; 
it seemed to Howard that she was not far fix>m teats 
again. 

“That’s fine,” he said. He turned to the fimme de eiambre. 
“Sit down and have a cup of coflee with us. Rose will, 
■won’t jaa. Rose?” 

The woman said: "Merti, mtntiear. But I have the 
sandwiches to prepare, and I have had my coflee.” vShe 
tabbed the little girl’s shoulder. “Would you like another 
cup of coffin, ma petite}” 
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She left Rose with them and went out. In the bedroom 
Howard sat the children down, each with a buttered roll 
tq eat and a cup of weak co&e to drink. The children 
ate very slowly; he had finished his own meal by the time 
they were only halfway through. He pottered about and 
packed up th^ small luggage; Rose W her own things 
in a little attache case upon the floor beside bet. 

The children ate on industriously. The feiami de ebambrt 
came back with levetal large, badly-wrapped parcels of food 
for the journey, and a very large wine bottle full of milk. 
“ There,” she said unsteadily. “Nobody will starve to-day 1 ” 

The children laughed merrily at the poor joke. Rose 
had finished, and Ronnie was engulfing ^ last mouthful, 
but Sheila was still eating steadily. There was nothing now 
to wait for, and the old man was anxious to get to the 
station for foar that they might miss a train. “You don’t 
want that,” he said to Sheila, indicating her half-eaten 
roll. “You’d better leave it. We’ve got to go now.” 

“I want it,” she said mutinously. 

“But we’ve got to go now.” 

“I want it.” 

He was not going to waste energy over that. “All 
right,” he said, “you can bring it along with you.” He 
picked up their bags and shepherded fhra all out into the 
corridor and down the stairs. 

At the door of the hotel he turned to the/e/smre de ehmire. 
"If thete is any difficulty I shall come back here,” he said. 
“Otherwise, as I said, I will send a telegram when we reach 
England, and Rose is with her father.” ^ 

She said quickly: “But monsieur must not pay for that, 
Henri will s^ ^ telegram.” 

He was touched. “Anyway, it will be sent directly we 
axrrie in London. Ah moir, madiimnlle.” 

VAh revoir, mmiitir. Berne cbamt." She stood and 
waqched them as he guided the three children across the 
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load in the dim motnii^ sunlij^t, die tetus running all 
unheeded down the fiitrowB of her face.' 

In the station there was great confiisioiL It was quite 
impossible to find out the times or likelihood of ttains, or 
whether, amongst all the dirongiog soldiers, there would be 
seats for children. The moat that he could learn was that 
tmins Sot Paris came in at jQks 4 and that there had been 
two since midnight. He went to the booking-office to get 
a ticket £ot Rose, but it was closed. • • 

“One does not take tickets any mote,” a bystander said, 
“It is not necessary.” 

The old man stared at him. “One pays, then, on the 
train, perhaps?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. “Pediaps.” 

There was nobody to check tickets as they passed on to 
the platform. He led the children throu^ the crowd, 
Sheila still chewing her half-eaten toll of bread, clutched 
firmly in a hand already hot. j2mi( 4 was practically deserted, 
ratha to his surprise. There did not seem to be great 
competition to get to Paris; all the traffic seemed to be the 
other way. 

He saw an enginfrdtivet, and approached him; “It is 
here that the tiain for Paris will arrive?” 

"But certainly.” 

The statement was not reassuring. The empty spaces of 
tile platform oppressed the old man; they were unnatural, 
ominous. He walked along to a seat and put down all tire 
parcels and attache cases on i^ then settled down to wait 
until a train should come. 

The children began tunning tq> and down the platform, 
playing games of theit own miking. Presently, mindfiil 
of the (hill that had delayed him, he called Ronnie and 
Sheila to him and took off their coats, thinking to put rh^ 
on when they were in the ttain. As an afietthm^h^'me 
turned to Rose. 
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“ Y ou also,” he said. “Yon \nllhe betta playing 'without 
your coat, and the*hat” 

He took them oiF and put them on the seat beside him. 
Then he lit his pipe, and settled down to wait in patience 
for the train. 

It came at about half-past eight, when they had been 
there for an hour and a 1:^. There 'were a few people on 
the platform by that time, not very many. It steamed into 
the station, towering above them; there were two scMers 
on the footplate of the engine with the train crew. 

To his d^ht, it was not a crowded train. He made as 
quickly as he could for a fitst-dass compartment, and found 
one occupied only by two morose officers of the Amie di 
PAir. The child^ swarmed on to the seats and climbed 
all over the carriage, fframining everything, chattering to 
each other in miaed French and English. The two officers 
looked blacker; before five minutes had elapsed they had 
got up, sweating below their breath, and h^ remoW to 
another carriage. 

Howard looked at them helplessly as they went. He 
would have liked to apologise but he didn’t Imow how to 
put it. 

Presently, he got the children to sit down. Mindful of 
chills he s^: ‘'You’d better put your coats on now. Rose, 
you put yours on, too.” 

He proceeded to put Sheila into hers. Rose boked 
around the carriage blankly. “Monsieur— where is my 
coat? And my hat^ also?” 

He boked up. "Eh? You had them when we got mto 
the train?” 

But she had not had them. She had rushed with the 
other children to the carriagu, heedless, whib Howard 
hurcal along behind her, Iwdened wiffi luggage. Her 
coat and hat had been left upon the station ben^. 

Hex bee wtinkled up, and she began to cry. TheolJman 
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staled at her initahly for a momeot; he had thought that 
she would be a help to him. Then the ^tience home of 
seventy years of disappointments came to his aid; he sat 
down and drew her to him, wiping her eyes. “Don’t botha 
abontit;’’hesaidgently. “We’ll get another hat and another 
coat in Pads. You shall choose them yourself.’’ 

She sobbed: “Bur they were so eapenslve.” 

He wiped her eyes again. “Never mind,’’ he said. “It 
couldn’t be helped. I’E tell your aunt vihen I send the 
telegram that it wasn’t your fimh.” 

Presently she stopped crying. Howard undid one of his 
many parc^ of food and they all had a hit of an orange to 
eat, and all troubles were forgotten. 

The train went slowly, stopping at every station and 
occasionally in between. From Dijon to Tonnerte is 
seventy miles; they pulled out of that station at about half- 
past eleven, three hours after leaving Dijon. The children 
had stood the journey pretty well so &t; for the last hour 
they had been running up and down the corddot shoudi^, 
wl^ the old man doaed uneasily in a comet of the com- 
partment 

He roused after Tonnerte, and fetched them all back into 
the carriage for dijamv of sandwiches and milk and oranges. 
Th^ ate slowly, with frequent distractions to bok out of 
the window. Sandwiches had a tendency to become mis- 
laid dudng these pauses, and to vanish down between the 
cushions of the seats. Presently they were fiill. He gave 
them each a cup of milk, and laid Sh^ down to rest upon 
die seat, covet^ over with the blanket he had bought in 
Dijon. He made Rose and Ronnie sit down quietly and look 
at Babar; then he was able to rest himself. 

From Tonnerre to Joigny is thirty miles. The tsun was 
going slower than ever, stoppmg for long periods foe no 
apparent reason. Once, dudng one of these pauses, a large 
i%ht of aeroplanes passed by the window, flymg verz. 
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high; tihe old man vm shocked to heat die ncuse of gun- 
fite, and to see a/ few white pofis of smoke burnt in the 
cloudless sky &i, &t hebw them. It seemed inciedible, 
but they must be Gennan. He strained his eyes foi fighters 
so fist as he could do without calling the attention of the 
children &om their books, but there were no fighters to be 
seen. The machines wheeled slowly round and headed back 
towards the east, unhindered by t^ inefiective fire. 

Ihe old man sank back into his seat, full of doubts and 
feats. 

He was dozing a little when the train pulled into Joigny 
soon after one o’clock. It stood there in die stadon in the 
hot sunlight, interminably. Ptesendy a man came down 
the cottidot. 

"Dtsttude;, mmimr” he said. This train goes no 
fiuther.” 

Howard stated up at him dumbfounded. “But — this is 
the Paris ttain?” 

“It is necessary to change here. One must descend.” 

“When will the nest ttain leave for Pads?” 

“I do not know, monsieur. That is a military a&ir.” 

He got the children into their coats, gathered his things 
together, and ptesendy was on the platform, burdened 
with his luggage, with du three children trailing after him. 
He went straight to the stadonmaster’s office. 'Ihere was 
an officer there, a tapitiiiM du transports. The old man 
asked a few straight quesdons, and got straight answers. 

“There will be no more trains for Puis, monsieur. 
None at all. I cannot tell you why, but uo more trains will 
tun north &om Joigny.” 

There was a finality in bis tone that brooked no argument. 
The old man said'; “lam travelling to St. Malo, for England, 
with these children. How would you advise me to get 
there?" 

The young officer stated at him. "St Malo? That is 
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not tlie easiest joiime7, now, monsieut.'| He diought for 
a ffloment. “There would be trains bom Chartres. . . . 
And in one hour, at half-past two, there is an autobus for 
Montaigis. . . . You must go by Montatgis, monsieur. 
By the autobus to Montargis, t^ to Kthiviets, &>m 
Fithiviers to Angerville, and from Angerville to Chartres. 
From Chartres you will be able to go by train to St. Malo.” 

He turned to an angry Frenchwoman behind Howard, 
and the old man was Showed out of the '^y. He retired 
on to the platform, striving to remember the names of the 
places that he had just heard. Then he thought of his little 
Baedeitr and got it out, and traced the recommended course 
across country to Chartres. It skirted round Paris, sixty 
miles farther west. So long as there were buses one could 
get to Chartres thajC way, but Heaven alone knew how long 
it would take. 

He knew the topes where French country autobuses 
were concerned. Ik went and fbund the bus out in the 
station yard, and sat in it with the children. If he had been 
ten minutes later he would not have fbund a seat 

Worried and distracted by the chatter of the children, 
he tried to plan his course. To go on to Montargis seemed 
the only thing to do, but was ^ wise to do it? Would it 
not be better to tty and travel back to Dijon? The route 
that he had been given through Montargis to Chartres 
was quite a sensible one according to his Bsn&br; it lay 
along a good main toad for the whole of the hundred 
miles or so to Chartres. This bus would give him a good 
lift of thirty-^ve forty miles upon the way, so thtf by 
the time he left it he would be within sixty miles of Chartres 
and the railway to St. Mab; provided heix>nld get a bus 
to catty him that sixty miles he would be quite all ri^t. 
If all went well he would reach Chartres tto night, and 
St. Malo the next motmng; then the cross-Channel boat 
and he would be home in England. 
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It seemed all dght, bat was it teally wise? He could 
get'back to Dijoit possibly, though erea that did not seem 
vety certain. But if he got back there, what then? With 
the Germans driving forward into France, fi»m the north, 
and the Italians coming up &om the south, Dijon seemed 
to be between two fires. He could not stay indefinitely in 
Dijon. It was better, surely, to take courage and go forward 
in the bus, north and by west in the direction of the Qiannel 
and home. * * 

The bus became filled with a hot, sweating crowd of 
French country people. Ail were agitated and upset, all 
bote enormous packages with them, all were heading to 
die west. Howa^ took Sheila on his knee to make mote 
room and squeezed Ronnie standing up between his legs. 
Rose pressed up against lum, and an enormous woman 
with a vety s tnall infant in her arms shared the seat with 
them. From the conversation of the people in the bus 
Howard learned that the Germans were sdll pouting on, 
but that Paris would be defended to the laA. Nobody 
knew how fiu the Germans had advanced, how neat to 
Joigny they might be. It was wise to move, to go and stay 
with relations fiuther to the west. 

One man said: '"The Chamber has left Paris. It is now 
at Touts.” Somebody else said that that tumour was not 
true, and a desultory argument began. Nobody seemed 
to take much interest in the Chamber; Paris and the life 
of cities meant vety little to these peasants and near- 
peasants. 

It was sufibcatingly hot in the bus.’ The two English 
children stoo4 it better than Howard could have otpected ; 
la petite Rose sqemed to be mote affixted than they were. 
Howard, looking down, saw that she had gone vety white. 
He'bent towards her. 

“Ate you tir^?” he said kindly. She shook her head 
mutely. He tutwd and struggled with the window at his 
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side; presently he succeeded in opening it a little and 
letting in a cuneot of warm, fmsh air. 

Presently the driver climbed into his seat, and the 
grossly overloaded vehicle himhered from the square. 

The movement brought a little more air into the bus. 

They left the town after a couple of stops, carrying an 
additional load of people on the roof. They started out 
along the long straight roads of France, dusty and in poor 
repair. The dust swirled round the heavy fdmcle; it drove 
in at the open window, powdering them all Ronnie, 
standing between the old man’s legs, clung to the window, 
avid for all that he could see; Howard turned Sheila on his 
lap with difficulty, so that she could see out too. 

Beside him, presently. Rose made a little wailing cry. 
Howard looked down, and saw her &ce white with a light 
greenish hue; before he could do anything to help her she 
had vomited upon the floor. 

For a moment he was startled and disgusted. Then 
patience came back to him; children couldn’t help that 
sort of thing. She was coughing and weeping; he pulled 
out his handkerchief and wiped htf face and comfort^ her. 

“PMiire pititt ebat” he said awkwardly. “You will be 
better now. It is the heat.” 

With some struggling he moved Sheila over and lifted 
Rose up on his knee, so that she could see out and have 
mote ait. She was s^ crying bitterly; he wiped her eyes 
and talked to her as gently as he could. The bioad woman 
by him smiled serenely, quite unmoved by the disaster. 

“It is the rockihg,” she said in soft Midland French, 
“like the sea. Always I have been sick when, as a little 
girl, I have travelled. Always, always. Imtbe train and in 
the bus, always quite the same.” She bent down, “iarr 
tnmqmUi,nia^tiH" “It is nodiing, that" * 

Rose glanced up at her, and stopped crying. Howard 
chose the cleanest comet of his huiidketchief and wiped 
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bei eyes. Thetea^r she sst veiy quiet and subdued upon 
his imee, watching the slowly moving scene outside the 
window. 

*Tm never sick in motor-cats,” said Ronnie proudly 
in English. The woman looked at them with new curiosity; 
hithem they had spoken in French. 

The road was M of traffic, all heading to the west. 
Old battered motor-cars, lorries, mule carts, donkey-carts, 
all were loade^fo disintegration point with people making 
for Moniargis. These wound in and out among the 
ctowds of people pushing hand-carts, perambulatois, 
wheelbarrows even, all loa^ with their goods. It was 
inoedible to Howard; it seemed as though the whole 
countryside were in flight before the armies. The women 
working in the fields looked up &om time to time in pauses 
of their work to stare at the strange cavalcade upon the 
highway. Then they bent again to the harvest of theit 
toots; the work in lumd was more important than the 
strange tides that flowed upon the toad. 

Halfway to Montaigis the bus heeled sbwly to the neat 
side. The driver wrestled with the steering; a clattering 
bump, rhythmic, came fcoxa the near back wheel. The 
vehicle drew sbwly to a stop beside the road. 

The driver got down Eom his seat to have a look. Then 
he walked sbwly back to the entrance to the bus. " Un 
fmn,” he said succinctly. “Il font desctnin — tout k nmdt. 
We must change the wheeL” 

Howard got down with tdbf. ThCT had been sitting 
in the bus for neatly two hours, ofwhicn an hour had been 
upon the road. The children were hot and tired and 
fcetfiil; a change would obviously be a good thing. He 
took them one by one behmd a little bush m decent mannet; 
a ptoceeding which did not escape the littie crowd of 
passengers collected by the bus. Ibey nu(]ged each other. 
“Car/MtA^r. ...” 



The diivei, helped by a couple of the passengers, 
wrestled to jack up the bus sod get die flat wheel off. 
Howard watched them working fot a little time; then it 
occurred to him that this was a good opportunity to gi^ 
the children tea. He fetched his parcel of food from the 
rack, and took the children a few yards up the road fcom 
the crowd. He sat them down tpon the grass verge in 
the shade of a tree, and gave them sandwiches and milk. 

Ihe road stretched out towards the we|^, dead straight. 
As fat as he could see it was thronged with vehicles, all 
moving the same way. He felt it really was a most extra- 
ordinary sight, a thing that he had never teen before, a 
population in migration. 

Presently Rote said she heard an aeroplane. 

Instinctively, Howard turned his he^. He could heat 
nothing. 

“I hot it,” Ronnie said. “Lots of aeroplanes.” 

Sheila said: “I want to heat the aeroplane.” 

“Silly,” said Ronnie. “There’s lots of them. Can’t you 
heat?” 

The old man strained his ears, but he could heat notiilng. 
"Can you see where they ace?” he asked nonchalantly. 
A cold feat lucked in the background of his mind. 

The children scanned the sky. “V’U," said Rose, 
pointing suddenly. “ T/w mons—li" 

Ronnie twist^ round in excitement to Howard. 
“They’re coining down towards usi Do you think we’ll 
see tbm close?” 

“Whete are they?” he enquired. He strained his eyes 
in the direction fr^ which th^ had come. “Oh, I see. 
They won’t come anywhere neat here. Look, they’re 
going down over there.” • 

“Oh . . .” said Ronnie, disappointed. •“! did wa«t to 
see them close.” 

They watched the aircraft losing hei^t towards the 






foad, about two miles away. Howatd ejected to see them 
land among the fields beside the toa4 ibut they did not 
land. They flattened out and flew along just above the 
ttee-tops, one on each side of the toad, and one behihil 
flying down the middie. A little ciackli^ latde sounded 
fiiom them as they came. The old man stated, inctedulous 
—it could not be 

Then, in a quick succession, &om die teat machine, five 
bombs fell on the toad. Howatd saw tfaeJ]ombs actually 
leave the aeioplane, saw five gieat aputts m flame upon the 
toad, saw queet, odd ^agments hutled into the ait. 

Ftoffl the bus a woman shtieked; “Lar AJhamdil” and 
pandemonium broke loose. The dtivet of the little Peugeot 
cat fifty yards away saw the gesdculations of the cn^, 
looked back over his shoulder, and drove straight into the 
back of a mule cart, smashing one of its wheels and cas- 
cading the occupants and load on to the toad. The French 
atound the bus dashed madly for the door, hoping for 
shelter in the glass and plywood body, and jammed in a 
struggling, pitiful mob in the entrance. The machines flew 
on towards them, their machine-guns spitting flame. The 
rear machine, its bombs discharged, fl^ forward and to 
the light; with a weaving motion the machine upon the 
right dropped back to die rear centre, ready in its turn to 
bomb the road. 

There was no time to do anything, to go anywhere, nor 
was there anywhere to go. Howard caught Sheila and 
Sonnie and pulled them close to him, flat upon the ground. 
He shouted to Rose to lie down, quickly. 

Then the machines were on them, bw-winged, single- 
engined monoplanes with curious bent wings, dark green 
m colour. A burst of fire was pouted into*the bus hom the 
machines to right and left; a stream of tracer-bullets ^hot 
forward up the road &om ^ centre aircraft. A few bullets 
Ucketed sttaight over Howatd and his children on the 
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gnss and spatteted in the ground a few yatda behind 
them. I 

For a moment Hovratd saw the gonnet in the teat cock- 
pit as he fited at them. He was a young man, not mote 
than twenty, with a keen, tanned face. He wote a yellow 
students’ coips cap, and he was laughing as he filed. 

Then the two flanking aitaaft had passed, and the centte 
one was vety neat. Looking up, the old man could see the 
bombs stung in thett tacks boieath the wing; he watched 
in agony fot dim to M. They did not fall. The machine 
passed ^ them, not a hundted fixt away. He watched it as 
itwent,aickwithteIidE'. He saw the bomte leave the machine 
tbiee hundted yatds up the road, and watched dumbly as 
the debiis flew upwatds. He saw the wheel of a catt go 
sailing through the ait, to land ffl the field. 

Th^ that giacefii], weaving dance began again, die 
machine in teat changing places with the one on the left. 
They vanished in the distance; piesendy Howaid heard 
the thundet of another load of bombs upon the road. 

He leleased the childien, and sat up upon die glass. 
Ronnie was flushed and excited. “Weten’t they e/sAl” he 
said. “I did see thm well. Did you see dim well, Sheila? 
Did you heat thm firing die guns?” 

He was ecstatically plosed. Sheila was quite una&cted. 
She said: “Mayl have some orange?” 

Howard said slowly and mech^cally: "No, you’ve had 
enough to eat. Ddnk up your milk.” He turned to Rose 
and found het inclined to teats. He knelt up and moved 
over to het. “Did anything bit yon?" he asked in French. 
She diook het head dumbly. 

“Don’t cty, then,” he said kindly. “Come and drink 
your milk. IdlMie good for you.” 

She turned het foce up to 1^. “Are they coming back? 
I don’t like the noise they make.” 

He patted het on the shoulder. “Never mind,” he said 
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a little unsteadily. “The noise won’t Inut you. I don’t 
thinlr they’te coming back.” He filled uf) the one cup with 
milk and gave it to her. “H»ve a drink.” 

Ronnie said: “I wasn’t frightened, was I?” 

Sheila echoed: “I wasn’t ^ghtened, was I?” 

The old man said patiently: “Nobody was frightened. 
Rose doesn’t like that sort <k noise, but that’s not being 
frightened.” He stated over to the little crowd around the 
bus. Something had happened there; he (pjist go and see. 
"You can have an orange,” he said. “One-third tado. 
Will you peel it, Rose?” 

“Mas MB, masiair.” 

He left the children happy in the prospect of more food, 
and went slowly to the bus. There was a violent and 
distracted clamour from the crowd; most of the vromen were 
in tears of fright and rage. But to his astonishment, there 
were no casualties save orie old woman who had lost two 
fingers of her left hand, severed cleanly near the knuckles 
by a buUet. Three women, well accustomed to first 
aid in accidents upon the fitrm were tending her, not 
ine^ertly. 

Howard was amazed that no one had been killed. From 
the right a dozen bullets had entered the body of the bus 
towards the rear; from the left the front wheels, bonnet 
and radiator had been badly shot about. Between the two 
the crowd of peasants milling round the door had escaped 
injury. Even the crowd in the small Peugeot had escaped, 
fhmigh one of the women in the mule cart was shot through 
the ihigL The mule itself was dying in the road. 

There was nothing he could do to help the wounded 
women. His attention was attracted by a gloomy little 
knot of men around the driver of the bus; they had lifted 
the bonnet and were stadng despondently at the engine. 
The old man joined them; he knew little of machinery, but 
it was evident even to him diat all vras not quite right 
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A gteat pool of ‘water ky beneath the engine of the bns, 
fiom holes in radiator and cylinder casting the brown, 
rusty water still ran out. 

*One of the men turned aside to spit. “Qi m mar^ 
plus,” he said succinctly. 

It took a moment or two for the full meaning of this to 
come home to Howard. “What does one do?” he asked 
thedri'ver. “Will there be another bus?” 

“Not unless ti}icy find a madman for a driver.” Theie 
was a strained silence. Then the driver said: “II font 
cmtium i pieJ.” 

It became apparent to Ho'watd that this was nothing but 
the ugly truth. It ‘was about four in the afternoon and 
Montargis ‘tras twenty-five kilometres, say fifteen miles, 
farther on, nearer to them than Joigny. Ihey had passed 
one or two vilkgcs upon the toad from Joigny; no doubt 
one or two mote ky ahead before Montargis. But there 
would be no chance nf buses starting at these places, nor 
was there any reasonable chance of a hotel. 

It was appalling, but it was the only thing. He and the 
childten would have to walk, very likely the whole of the 
way to Montargis. 

He went into the wrecked body of the bus and collected 
their things, the two attache cases, the little suitcase, and 
the remaining panels of food. There was too much for him 
to carry very & unless the children could catty some of it; 
he knew that that would not be satisfactory for long. Sheik 
could cany nothing; indeed, she would have to be carried 
herself a gteat deal of the ‘way. Ronnie,and Rose, if they 
were to fifteen miles, would have to travel light. 

He took his burdens back to the children and Ud them 
down upon the grass. It was impossible to take the suitcase 
with tbm; he packed it -with the things that they could 
spate most easily and left it in the bus in the faint hope that 
one day it might somehow be retrieved. That left the two 
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bulging little cases and the parcels of food. He could 
cany those himself, i 

“ We’re going to walk on to Montargis,” he eq>lajned to 
the children. ‘’The hus won’t go.” 

"Why not?” asked Ronnie. 

“Thoe’s something the matter with the engine.” 

“Oh — may I go and sec?” 

Howard said firmly; “Not now. We’re just going to 
walk on.” He turned to Rose. “You ^ like walking 
more than riding in the bus, I know.” 

She said: “I did fixl so RL” 

“It was very hot. You’re feeling better now?” 

She smiled. “Oui, mmsimr." 

They started out to walk in the direction of Montargis. 
The heat of the day was passing; it was not yet cool, but 
itwas bearable for walking. They went very slowly, limited 
by the rate which Sheik i^ed, which was sbw. The old 
man strolled patiently along. It was no good worrying 
the children with attempts to hurry them; they had many 
miles to cover and he must let them go at their own pace. 

Presently they came to the place where the second load 
of bombs had dropped. 

There were two great craters in the road, and three more 
among the trees at the verge. There had been a cart of 
some sort there. There was a little crowd of people busy at 
the side of the road; too late, he thought to make a detour 
foom what he feared to let the children see. 

, Ronnie said clearly and with interest; “Ate those dead 
people, Mr. Howard?” 

He steered them over to the other side of the road. 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “You must be very sorry for 
them.” 

“May I go and see?” 

“No,” he said. “You mustn’t go and look at pet^le 
ufoen they’re dead. They want to be left alone.” 



“Dead people do look foony, don’t they, Mr. Howard?” 

He could not think of w^t to say to that one, and 
hetded them past in silence. Sheila was singing a little 
song and showed no interest; Rose crossed herself and 
walked by quickly with abetted eyes. 

They strolled on at their slow pace up the toad. If there 
had been a side road Howard would have taken it, but 
there was no side road. It was impossible to make a detour 
other than by Taking through the fields; it would not help 
him to turn back towards Joigny. It was better to go oa 

They passed other casualties, but the children seemed 
to take little interest. He shepherded them along as quickly 
as he could; when they had passed the target for the final 
load of bombs there would probably be an end to this 
parade of death. He could see that place now, half a mile 
ahead. There were two motor-cars jammed in the road, 
and several trees seemed to have fallen. 

Sbwly, so slowly, they approached the place. One of 
the cats was wrecked beyond redemption. It was a Qtto£n 
front ddve saloon; the bomb had burst immediately ahead 
of it, splitting the radiator in two and blasting in the wind- 
screen. Then a tree had fallen straight on top of it, crushing 
the roof down till it touched the chassis. There was much 
blood upon the toad. 

Four men, from a decrepit old de Dion, were struggling 
to lift the tree aside to dear the road for their own cat to 
pass. On the grass verge a quiet heap was roughly coveted 
by a rug. 

Palling and heaving at the tree, the men rolled it ftom 
the cat and dtagged it back, dearing a narrow passage 
with great difficulty. They wiped th^ brows, sweating, 
and dambeied back into their old two-seater. Howard 
stopped by them as the driver started his engine. 

“Killed?” he asked quiedy. 

Hie man said bitterly: “What do you think? The filthy 
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Bcebtsl” He let the clutch in and the cat moved slowly 
fotwatd round the tree and up the toadVhead of them. 

Fifty yatds up the road it stopped. One of the mpo 
leaned back and touted at him; “You— with the childien. 
Youl Gardn^ It ptHt ^sii\” 

They let the dutch in and drove on. Howard looked 
down in bewildetment at Rose. “What did he mean?” 

“He said thete was a little boy,” she said. 

He looked around. “There’s no little key here.” 

Ronnie said; “There’s only dead people hete. Undet 
that tug.” He pointed with his finger. 

Sheila awoke to the world about her. “I want to see the 
dead people.” 

The old man took her hand firmly in his own. “Nobody 
goes to look at them,” he said. “I told you that.” He 
stated around him in bewilderment. 

Sheila said: “Well, may I go and play with the boy?" 

“There’s no boy here, my dear.” 

“Yes thete is. Over there.” 

She pointed to the fiit side of the toad, twenty yards 
beyond the tree. A little boy of five or six was standing 
thae, in &ct, utterly motionless. He was dressed in gtey, 
grey stockings above the knee, grey shorts, and a gtey 
jersey. He was standing absolutely still, staring down the 
road towatds them. His fiice was a dead, greyish white in 
colour. 

Howard caught his breath at the sight of him, and said 
very softly; “Oh, my GodI” He had never seen a child 
looking like thatiln aU his seventy yean. 

He crossed quickly over to him, the children finllowing. 
The little boy stood motionless as he approached, staring 
at him vacantly. The old man said: “Are you hurt 
at all?” 

Thete was no answer. The child did not appear to have 
heatdhim. 
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“Don’t be ii&aid,”Ha\»td said. Awkvatdlybedcopped 
do\m on one kne£. “What k your name?” 

.Then was no answer. Howard boked round for some 
bdp, but for the moment there were no pedestrians. A 
coupb of cats passed sbwly circnmnavigating the ttee, 
and then a lorry foil of wary, unshaven French soldiers. 
There was nobody to give him any help. 

He got to his feet again, desperately perplexed. He must 
go on his wayioot only to reach Montargis, but also to 
remove his children from the sight of that appalling cat, 
capable, if they realised its grim significance, of haunting 
th^ for the rest of their lives. He rauld not stay a moment 
bnger than was necessary m that place. Equally, it seemed 
impossible to leave this diild. In the next village, or at any 
rate m Montargis, there would be a convent; he would take 
him to the nuns. 

He crossed quickly to the other side of the road, telling 
the children to stay where they were. He lifted up a comet 
oftherug. They were a fiurly well-dressed couple, not mere 
than diirty years old, tetdbly mutilated m death. He nerved 
himself and opened the man's coat. There was a wallet m 
the bside podret; he opened it, and there was the identity- 
card. Jean Duchot, of 8 bis, Rue de la Victoir^ Lille. 

He took the waUet and some letters and stufied them 
into his pocket; he would turn them over to the next 
gendarme he saw. Somebody would have to arrange the 
burial of the bodies, but that was not his a&ir. 

He went back to the children. Sheila came running to 
him, laughing. “He is a funny little boy,*’ she said mertily. 
“He won’t say anything at alll” 

The other twq had stepped back and were stating with 
childish intensity at the white-faced boy b grey, still stating 
blankly at the ruins of the cat. Howard put down the cases 
and took Sheila by the hand. “Don’t bother him,” he said. 
“1 don’t suppose he wants to play just now,” 
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“Why doesn’t he want to play?” 

He did not answei that, ^t said to iRose and Ronnie; 
“You take one of the cases each for a little bit.” He wept 
up to the little boy and said to him: “Will you come with 
us? We’ie all going to Montatgis.” 

There was no answer, no sign that he had heard. 

For a moment Howard stood in perplezity; then he 
stooped and took his band, hi that hot afternoon it was a 
chilly, damp hand that he felt. “Allaut mum mmx” he 
sud, with gentle firmness, “we’re going to Montargis.” 
He tuned to the road; the boy in grey stitted and troued 
docilely beside him. Leading one child with either hand, 
the old man strolled down the long road, the other children 
followed behind, each with a case. 

Mote traffic overtook them, and now there waa noticeable 
a greater ptopordon of military lorries mingled with the 
cars. Not only the civilians streamed towards the west; a 
good number of soldiers seemed to be going that way too. 
The lorries crashed and clattered on their old-fiishioned 
solid rubber tyres, grinding their andent gears. Half of 
them had acetylene headlamps garnishing the radiators, 
relics of the armies of 191S, stored twenty years in transport 
sheds behind the barracks in quiet country towns. Now 
they were out upon the road again, but going in the other 
direction. 

The dost they made was very trying to the children. 
With the heat and the long toad they soon began to flag; 
Ronnie complained that the case he was carrying hurt Us 
atm, and Sheila wanted a drink, but all the milk was gone. 
Rose said her feet were hutting her. Only the limp little 
boy in grey walked on without compkunt^ 

Howard did what he could to ch^ them on, but they 
vrere obviously tiring. There was a fium not vet^ fiu 
ahead; he tum^ into it, and asked the haggard old woman 
at the door if she vrould sell some milk. She said there 
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was none, upon which he asked &t watet fbt the diildien. 
She led them to t^ well in the coudyatd, not vety distant 
foom the midden, and pulled up a bucket for them; Howard 
conquemd his sctuples and his apprehensions and they all 
had a drink. 

They rested a little by the well. In a bam, open to the 
courtyard, was an old farm cart with a broken wheel, 
evidently long disused. Filed into this was a miscellaneous 
assortment of bdd mbbish, and amongst this rubbish was 
what looked like a petambulatot. 

He strolled across to look more closely, the old woman 
watching him, hawk-eyed. It was a perambulator, in &ct, 
forty or fifty years old, covered in filth, and with one 
broken spring. But it was a perambulator, all the same. 
He went back to the old lady and commenced to haggle 
for it 

Ten minutes later it was his, for a hundred and fifty 
ficancs. She threw in with that a frayed piece of old tope 
with which he made shift to lash the broken spring. Hens 
had been toostmg on it, coveting it with their droppings; 
he set Ronnie and Rose to pull up handfuls of grass to 
wipe it down witL When they had finished he surveyed it 
with some satisfiicdon. It was a filthy object still, and 
grossly expensive, but it solved a great many of his 
problems. 

He bought a little bread from the old woman and put it 
with the cases in the piam. Rather to his surptise nobody 
wanted to ride, but they all wanted to push it) he found it 
necessary to arrange turns. "The youn^t first,” he said. 
“ Sheila can push it first.” 

Rose said: “May I take oS my shoes? They hurt my 

kct." 

He was uncertain, revolving this idea in his head. “I 
don’t think that’s a good idea,” he sud. “The toad will 
not be nice to walk on.” 
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She said: “But moosieuf, one does not west shoes at 
all, except in Dijon.” : 

It seemed that she was genuinely used to going without 
shoes. After some hesitation he agreed to let hu try it, 
and found that she moved &eely and easily over the roughest 
parts of the road. He put her shoes and stockings in the 
pram, and spent the next quarter of an hour refusing urgent 
applications from the English children to etcher example. 

Presently Sheila tired of pushing. Ros^ gaid: “Now it 
is the turn of Piette.” In motherly fashion she turned to 
the little boy in grey. "Now, Pierre. TJke this.” She 
brought him to the pram, still white-faced and listless, put 
his hands on the ctalhed china handles and b^an to p^ 
it with him. 

Howard said to her: “How do you know his name is 
Pietre?” 

She stated at him. “He said so — atthefitrm.” 

The old man had not heard a word fiom the little boy; 
indeed, he had been secretly afiatid that he had lost t^ 
power of speech. Not for the first time he was reminded 
of die gulf that separated him finm the children, the great 
gulf that Stretches between youth and age. It was better 
to leave the little boy to the cate of the other rhildiien, 
rather than to temfy him with awkward, foreign sympathy 
and questions. 

He watched the two children carefully as they pushed 
the pram. Rose seemed to have made some contact with 
the litde fellow already, sufficient to encourage her. She 
chatted to him aa,they pushed the pram together, having 
fiiu with him in childish, baby French Whm she trotted 
with the pram he trotted wifo her; when she walked he 
walked, but otherwise he seemed completfly unresponsive. 
The blank look never left his face. • 

Ronnie said: “Why doesn’t he say anything, Mr. 
Howard? He is funny.” 

6 
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Sheila echoed; “Why doesn’t he say anything?” 

Howard said: “He’s been very unhappy. You must be 
as nice and as kind to him as ever you can.” 

* They digested this in silence for a minute. Then Sheila 
said; “Have you got to be nice to him, too, Monsieur 
Howard?” 

“Of course,” he said. “Everybody’s got to be as nice as 
ever they can be to him.” 

She said dir^q^y, in French; “Then why don’t you make 
him a whistle, like you did £or us?” 

Rose look^ up. “ U« siffttV' 

Ronnie said in French: “He can make whistles ever so 
well out of a bit of wood. He made some for us at Qdoton.” 

She jumped up and down with pleasure. “SauItViexte,” 
she said. “Muisuiirvatefabriqiitrims^tV' 

They all beamed up at him in expectation. It was clear 
that in their minds a whistle was ^e panacea for all ills, 
the cute iot all diseases of the spirit. They seemed to be 
completely in agreement on that point. 

“I don’t mind making him a whistle,” he said placidly. 
He doubted if it would be any good to Pierre, but it would 
please the other children. “We’ll have to find the right sort 
of bush. A hazel bush.” 

"UamaflWir,” said Ronnie. ” Cbmbm m eondriir” 

They strolled along the road in the warm evening, push- 
ing the pram and looking fi>r a hazel busL ^esently 
Howard saw one. They had been walking for three-quarters 
of an hour since they had left the &im, and it was time 
the children had a rest; he crossed to the bush and cut a 
straight twig with his pocket-knife. Then he took them 
into the field a little way back from the traffic of the road 
and made them ut down upon the grass, and gave them an 
orange to eat between them. The three child^ sat watch- 
ing him enttanced as he began his work upon the twig, 
hardly attending to the orange. Rose sat with her arm 



toimd the little boy in giey; he did not seem to be capible 
of concentrating upon anting. Even tl^ sections of the 
orange had to be put into his mouth. . 

The old man finished cutting, bound the back back into 
place and lifted the vhistle to his lips. It blew a little bw 
note, puie and dear. 

“There you ate,” he said. “That’s for Kerte.” 

Rose took it. Pierre^” she said, “m fw mmsitur 

fa fait.” She blew a note on it for him. * 

Ihen, gently, she put it to his lips. “S^, Hem;” she 
said. 

There was a little woody note above the rumble of the 
latties on the road. 
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CHAPTER V 


P RESENTLY they got b&ck to the toad and went on 
towaids Monta^. 

Evening vas coming upon them; out of a cloudless sky 
the sun was dsapping down to the hotizon. It \ras the 
time of evening when in England birds begin to sing aftei 
a long, hot day. In middle Fiance fheie aie few bitds 
because the peasant Ftenchman sees to that on Sundays, 
but instincd'^y the old man listened for their song. He 
heard a difierent sort of song. He heard the distant hum 
of aeroplanes; in the far distance he heard the sharp crack 
of gunfire and some heavier e:^losions that perhaps were 
bombs. Upon the road the lorries of French troops, all 
making for the west, were thicker than ever. 

Clearly it was impossible fi>r them to reach Montargis. 
The road went on a^ on; by his reckoning they had come 
about five miles from where they had left the bus. There 
were still ten miles or so ahead of them, and night was 
coming on. The children were weary. Ronnie and Sheila 
were inclined to quarrel with each other; the old man felt 
that Sheila would burst into tears of temper and fatigue 
before so very long. Rose was not so buoyant as she had 
been and her flow of chatter to the little boy had ceased; 
she slipped along on her bate feet in silence, leading him 
by the hand. The little boy, Pierre, went on with her, 
white-faced and silent; stumbling a little now and then, 
the whistle held^ tight in his other hand. 

It was time for them to find a lodging for the night 
The choice was limited. There was a hum on the right 
of the toad, and half a mile fitither on he could see a farm 
on the left of the toad; fiulher than that the children 
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coaid not walk. He tamed into the fiist one. A placard 
nailed npon a post, CHIEN MECIL4]NT, warned him, 
bat did not warn the children. The dog, an enotmo^ 
brindled creature, leaped out at them to die limit of his 
chain, raising a terrific clamonr. The children scattered 
back, Sheila let out a roar of Sight and teats, and Rose 
began to whimper. It was in the din of dog and children 
competing with each other that Howard presented himself 
at the door of the &tm and asked for a betkfiar the children. 

The gnarled old woman said: “There ate no beds here. 
Do you take this for a hotel?” 

A buxom, younger woman behind her said: “They could 
sleep in the ham, m aim.’’ 

The old dame said: “Eh? the barn?” She looked 
Howard up and down. “The soldiers sleep ia the ham 
when we billet them. Have you any money?” 

He said: “I have enough to pay fiir a good bed for these 
children, madame.” 

"Ten fiancB.” 

“I have ten francs. May I see the bam?” 

She led him through the cow-house to the bam behind. 
It was a large, bare apartment, with a threshing floor at 
one end, empty and comfortless. Ihe younger woman 
followed behind them. 

He shook his head. “I am desolated, madame, but the 
children must have a bed. I must look somewhere else.” 

He heard the younger woman whisper something about 
the hay-loft. He heard the older woman protest angrily. 
He heard the young one say: "J/r mtfatigils, ks petits . . . .” 
Then they tamed aside and conferred together. 

The hay-loft proved to be quite po^ible. It was a 
shelter, anyway, and somewhere where the children could 
sleep. He made a bargain for them to sleep therd fttr 
fiftm ftancs. He found that the women milk to 
spare, but lltde food. He left the children in the loft and 
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went and brought the pram in past the dog; he broke his 
bread in two and gave half of it to the younger woman, 
who would make bread and milk for the children. 

Half an hour later he was doing what he could to make 
the children comfortable upon the hay. The younger 
woman came in and stood watching for a moment. “You 
have no blankets, then?” she said. 

He shook his head, bitterly regretful that he had left 
his blanket in bus. “It was necessary to leave everything, 
madame,” he said quietly. 

She did not speak, but presently she went away. Ten 
minutes later she returned with two coarse blankets of the 
sort used for horses. “Do not tell aa ahre” she said gruffly. 

He thanked her, and busied himself making a bed for 
the children. She stood there watching him, silent and 
bovine. Presently the children were comfortable and 
settled for the night. He left them and walked to the door 
of the bam and stood looking out. 

The woman by him said: “You are tired yourself, 
monsieur.” 

He was deadly deed. Now that his responsibilities were 
over for a while, he had suddenly become slack and faint. 
“A little tired,” he said. “I shall have supper and then I 
shall sleep with the children. Bomu mt, madame.” 

She went back to the form-house, and he turned to the 
pram, to find the other portion of baf of bread. Behind 
him the old woman call^ sharply foom the door aaoss 
the yard. 

“You can come and have a bowl of s«up with os, if you 
like.” 

He went mto the kitchen gratefully. They had a stock- 
pot simmetmg upon a charcoal stove; the old woman 
helped him to a large bowl of steaming broth and gave 
him a spoon. He sat down gratefully at the bare, scrubbed 
table to consume it with his bread. 



The woman said saddeol7;“Aie you &om Alsace? You 
speak like a German.” 

He shook bis head. "I’m an Englishman.” . 

“Ah— an Engiishmanl” They looked at him with re- 
newed interest. “But the children, they ate not English.” 

The younger woman said: “The higger boy and the 
smaller girl are English. They were not talking French.” 

With some difSculty he explained the position to them. 
They listened to him in silence, only b|iif Relieving what 
he said. In all her life the oM woman had never had a 
holiday; only vety occasionally had she been beyond the 
market town. It was difficult for them to comprehend a 
world where people ttavelled to another country, far away 
&om home, merely to catch fish. And as for an old man 
who took cate of other people’s children for them, it 
simply did not make sense at all. 

itesently they stopped bothering him with their ques- 
tions, and he finished the soup in silence. 

He felt better after that, much better. He thanked them 
with grave courtesy and went out into the yard. Already 
it was dusk. On the toad the lorries still rumbled past at 
intervals, but firing seemed to have ceased altogether. 

The old woman followed him to the door. “They do not 
stc^ to-night,” she said, Indicating the toad. “The night 
before last the bam was fiilL Twenty-two &ancs for sleeping 
soldiers— all in one night.” She turned and went indoors 
again. 

He went up to the loft. The children were all asle^, 
curled up together in odd attitudes; the little hoy Pieire 
twitched and whimpered in his sleep. He still had die 
whistle clutched in one hand. Howard v^thdrew it gently 
and put it on the chopping machine, then spread the 
blanket mote evenly over the sleeping forms. Finalty he 
trod down a little of the hay into a bed and lay down 
himself, pulling his jacket round him. 
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Before sleep capie to Mm he sofiered a had quarter of 
an hour. Here urb a pretty kettle of fish, indeed. It had 
been a mistake ever to have left Joigny, but it had not 
seemed so at the time. He should have gone straight back 
to Dijon when he fisund he could not get to Paris, back 
to Suritaerland, even. His effort to get through by bus to 
Chartres had fiuled most dismally, and here he wasi Sleq)- 
ing in a hay-loft, with four children utterly dependent 
on him, straiglK^in the path of the invading German 
Army! 

He turned uneasily in the hay. Things might not be so 
bad. The Germans, after all, could hardly get past Paris; 
that lay to the north of him, a sure shield the farther west 
he got. To-morrow he would reach Montargis, even if it 
meant walking the whole way; the children could do ten 
miles in a day if they went at a slow pace and if the younger 
ttro had rides occasionally in die pram. At Montargis he 
would hand the little boy in grey over to the sisters, and 
report the death of his parents to the police. At Montargis, 
at a town like that, there would be a bus to Piihiviets, 
perhaps even all the way to Chartres. 

All night these mattets rolled round in his mind, in the 
intervals of cold, uneasy slumber. He did not sleep well. 
Dawn came at about four, a thin grey light that stole into 
the loft, pointing the cobwebs strung between the rafters. 
He doaed and slept again; at about six he got up and went 
down the ladder and sluked his &ce uiuler the punqi. 
The growth of thin stubble on his dun o%nded hi^ but 
he shrank from trying to shave benealh the pump. In 
Montargis there wc^ be a hotel; he would wait till dun. 

The women were already busy about the work of the 
fum. He spoke to the older one, and asked if she would 
make some coffee fisr the children. Three francs, fist the 
four of them, she said. He reassured her on that point, and 
went to get the childten up. 
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He found them already mnning about; they had seen 
him go downstaits. He sent them do^ to 'wash their 
faces at the pump. The little boy in gtey hung back. Fto;p 
the ladder Rose called to him, but he would not go. 

Howard, folding up the blankets, glanced at him. “Go 
on and wash your £ue,” he said in French. “Rose is 
calling you.” 

The little boy put his right hand on his stomach and 
bowed to him. “Monsieur,” he whispe^^ 

The old man stood looking at him nonplussed. It was 
the first time he had heard him speak. The dbild stood 
looking up at him imploringly, his band still on hit stomach. 

“Wilt’s the matter, old boyP” Howard said in French. 
Silence. He dropped stiffly do'wn upon one knee, till their 
heads were lefveL “What is it?” 

He whispeted: “]‘ai ptriu It 

The old man got up and gave it to him. “Here it is,” 
he said. “Quite safe. Now go on down and let Rose wash 
yourfitoe.” He watched him thougjhtfuUy as he clambered 
backwards down the stq)s. “Rose, wash his fiux for him.” 

He gave the children their coffc in the kitchen of the 
farm with the temaindet of the bread, attended to their 
more personal requirements, and paid the old lady twenty 
hancs for food and lodging. At about quarter past seven 
he led them one by one past the mUimt and out 
on to the road again, pushing the pram before him. 

High o'verhead a few aeroplanes passed on a pale blue, 
clouds sky; he could not tell if they were French or 
German. It was tfnother glorious summer morning. On 
the road the military lorries were thicker than ever, and 
once or twice in the first hour a team o^guns passed by 
them, drawn by tired, sweating horses flogged -westwards 
_ by dirty, unshaven men in horizon blue. That day ftete 
did not seem to be so many refugees upon the road. The 
cyclists and the 'walkets and foe fiunilies in decrepit, 
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oretloaded pony-catts were just as numeioaB, but theie 
'vete few pUTate'cais in evidmce upon the toad. For the 
htst hour Howard walked contiaually boking backwards 
fbt a bus, but no bus came. 

The children wete very metiy. They tan about and 
chatteied to each othei and to Howard, playbg little 
games that now and then threatened their lives under the 
wheels of dusty brties driven by tired men, and which 
had then to bev-hecked. As the day grew warmer he let 
them take off their coats and jerseys and put them m the 
pram. Rose went barefoot as a matter of course; as a 
concession to the English children presently Howard let 
them take off stockings, though he made them keep their 
shoes on. He took ^ Pierre’s stockings too. 

The little boy seemed a trifle mote natural, though he 
was still white and dumb. He had the whistb clutched 
tight m his hand and it still worked; now and agam Sheila 
tried to get it away &>m him, but Howard had his eye 
upon her and put a stop to that. 

“If you don’t stop bothermg him fbt it,” he said, “you’ll 
have to put your stockings on agam.” He frowned at her; 
she qred him covetdy, and decided that he meant it. 

From time to time Rose bent towards the litde boy m 
grey. "Si^, Pierre,” she would say. “ pw Rose.” 
At that he would put the whistle to his Ups and bbw a 
Utde thm note. "Ah, c’ert tbie, fa.” She jollied him abng 
aU morning, smiUng shyly up at Howard every now and 
then. 

They went very slowly, making nofmote than a mile 
and a half m each hour. It was no good hurtying the 
children, Howa.'d thought They would reach Montargis 
by evening, but only if the children took their own pace. 

At about ten m the morning filing broke out to the 
north of them. It was very heavy firing , as of guns and 
howitzers; it pusaded the old man. It was distant, possibly 
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ten ffliles away or mote, but ckfinitely to the north, between 
them and Patis. He was worded and p^leaed. Surely it 
could not be that the Germans xrere surrounding Paris p> 
the south? Was that the reason that the train had stopped 
at Joigny? 

They reached a tiny hamlet at about ten o’clock, a place 
that seemed to be csjled La Qok. There was one small 
tsimimf which sold a few poor groceries in a side room 
that was a little shop. The children har^oen walking for 
three hours and were beginning to dre; it was high time 
they had a rest. He led them in and bought them two long 
orange drinks between the four of them. 

There were other refugees there, sitting glum and silent. 
One old man said presently, to no one in pardcular: “On 
£t ^ Us Btsbts mt pris Paris.” 

Ihe wiaened old woman of the house said that it was 
true. It had said so on the radio. A soldier had told her. 

Howard listened, shaken to the cote. It was incredible 
that such a thing could happen. Silence fell upon the 
room again; it seemed that no one had any more to say. 
Only the children wriggled on thm chairs and discussed 
their drink. A dog sat in the middle of the floor scratching 
industriously, snapping now and then at flies. 

The old man 1^ thm and went through into the shop. 
He had hoped to find some oranges, but no oranges were 
left, and no &esh bread. He explained his need to the 
woman, and examined the little stock of food she had; he 
bought from her half a dozen thick, hard biscuits, each 
nine or ten inched in diameter and grey in colour, rather 
like dog-biscuits. He also bought some butter and a long, 
brown, doubtfiil-looking sausage. For hj; own weariness 
of the flesh, he bought a bottle of cheap brandy. That, 
with four bottles of the orange drink, completed his'pur- 
chases. As he was turning away, however, he saw a single 
box of chocolate bars, and bou^t a dozen for the children. 
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Theii test finislKd, he led them out upon the toad agun. 
To encooiage thdm upon the way he htoke one of the 
dbiocolate bats accutatdy into fbut pieces and gave it to 
them. Thtee of the diildten took theit potdon avidly. 
The foutth shook his head dumbly and tefused. 

“Mini, mmieur,” he whispeted. 

The old man said gently in Ftench; “Don’t you like 
chocolate, Piette? It’s so good.” 

The child sho«>k his head. 

“Tty a little bit” The other childten looked on cutiously. 

The little boy whispeted; “Mmi, mmimr. Mamm £t 
qmiUH. SiahmuU dijtwur" 

For a moment the old man’s mind went back to the totn 
bodies left behind them by the roadside coveted roughly 
with a tug; he forced his mind away from that “All 
tight,” he said in Ftench, “we’ll keep it, and you shall 
have it after dijimur.” He put the motsd catefiilly in a 
comet of the pram seat, the little boy in grey watched 
with giave interest. “It will be quite safe there.” 

Fiette trotted on beside him, quite content. 

The two younger childten tited again befiae long; in 
fbut hours tl^ had walked six miles, and it was now vety 
hot. He put them both into the ptam and pushed them 
down the toad, the other two walking by his side. Mys- 
teriously now the lotxy traffic was all gone; there was 
nothing on the road but refugees. 

The toad was full of tefugees. Farm carts, drawn by 
gieat Flemish horses, lumbeted down the middle of the 
road at walking pace, loaded with fiitaitute and bedding 
and sacks of food and people. Between them and around 
them seethed tl<e motor traffic; big cars and little cats, 
occasional ambulances and motor-bicycles, aU going to the 
west There were innumerable cyclists and long trails of 
people pushing hand-carts and perambulators in the torrid 
July heat. All were choked with dust, all sweating and 
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distiessed, all ptessing on to Montatgis. Fiom time to 
time an aeiqplW flew neat the toad; th&i them was panic 
and an accident ot two. But no bombs wete dtopp^ 
that day, not was the toad to Montatgis machine-gutm^. 

The heat was intense. At about a quattet to twdve they 
came to a place whete a little stieam tan beside the toad, 
and hete thete was anothei block of many traffic blocks 
caused by the dtivets of the fatm wagons who stopped to 
watet theit hotses. Howard decided to tnake a hah; he 
pushed the petambulatot a little way om the field away 
&Qm the toad to whete a little sandy spit tan out into the 
stteam beneath the trees. 

"We’ll stop hete for Jijtmer” he said to the children. 
“Go and wash yout han^ and faces in the watet.” He 
took the fisod and sat down in the shade; he was vety 
tired, but thete was still five miles ot mote to Montatgis. 
Suiely thete would be a motor-bus thete? 

Ronnie said: "May I paddle, Mr. Howard?” 

He roused himself. “Bathe if you want to,” he said. 
“It’s hot enough.” 

“MaylteaUybathe?” 

Sheila echoed; “May I leally bathe, too?” 

He got up ftom the grass. “I don’t see why not,” he 
said slowly. “Take yout things off and have a bathe before 
dj/lnmr, if you want to.” 

The English children needed no fiiilhet encoungement. 
Ronnie was out of his few clothes and splashing in the 
watet in a few seconds; Shefla got into a tangle with her 
libetty bodice and had to be helped. Howard watched 
them for a minute, amused. Thm he tuned to Rose. 
“Would you like to go in, too?” he said jp French. 

She shook bet head in scandalised amazement. “It is 
not nice, that; monaieut. Not at all.” * 

He glanced at the little naked bodies gleaming in foe 
sun. “No," he said reflectively, “I suppose it’s not. Still, 
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they may as well go on now they've started.” He turned 
toFierte. “Wouln you like to bathe, Pierre?” 

,The little boy in grey stared round-eyed at the English 
children. “Not, mem, moiuieeir," he said. 

Howard said: “Wouldn’t you like to take your shoes off 
and have a paddle, then? In the water?” The child boked 
doubtfully at him, and then at Rose. “ It’s nice m the water.” 
He turned to Rose. “Take him and let him put his feet 
in the water. Rose.” 

She took the little boy’s shoes and socks off and they 
went down and paddled at the very edge of the water. 
Howard went back to the shade of the trees and sat down 
agab where he could see the children. Presently Sheila 
splashed a litde water at the paddlers: he heard k petite 
Rose scoldbg. He saw the litde boy m grey, standi^ m 
an inch of water, stoop and put lus hand m and splash a 
little back. And then, among the children’s cha^, he 
heard a shrUl litde sound that was quite new to him. 

It was Pierre laughing. 

Behbd his back he heard a man say : 

"God bvB a duckl Look at them kids— just like 
Brighton.” 

Another said : “Never mind about the kids. Look at the 
mud they’ve stirred up. We can't put that stuff in the 
radiator. Better go on up-stream a bit. And get a move on 
or we’ll be here all the night” 

Howard swung round and there, before him in the field, 
were two men, dirty and unshaven, in Bntish Royal Air 
Force uniform. One vm a corporal and tuie a dnver. 

He started up. , “Fm English,” he burst out "Have you 
got a car?” 

The corporal stared at him, amazed. “And who the hell 
might you be?” 

"I’m English. These children ate English, two of them. 
We’re trying to get through to Chartres.” 
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“Oiuttes?” The cotpotal was puzzled. 

"Cbaiteis, ’e means,” the driver said? “I see that on 
the map.” 

“Howard said: "You’ve got a car?” 

“Workshop lotr 7 ," said the corporal. He swung round 
on the driver. “Get the water and start filling up, Bert” 
The driver went off up-stream swinging his can. 

The old man said: “Can you give ns a lift?” 

“What, you and all them kids? I dumu> about that, 
mate. How far do you want to go ?” ' 

“I’m trying to get back to England.” 

“You ain’t the only one.” 

“I only want a lift to Chartres. They say that trains are 
running from there to St. Malo.” 

“You don’t want to believe all these Froggies say. Tried 
to tell us it was all right goin’ through a place called Susan 
yesterday, and when we got there it was full of Jeiriesl 
All loosing off their hipes at Bert and me like we was 
Aunt Sally 1 Ever drive a ten-ton Leyland mate?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Well, she don’t handle like an Austin Seven. Bert 
stuck ’is fitot down and I got the old Bren going over the 
windshield and we went round the roundabout like it was 
the bankii^ at Brooklands, and out the way we com^ and 
all we got was two bullets in the motor generator what 
makes the juice fist lighting and that, and a little chip out 
of the aft leg of the Herbm, what won't make any odds 
if the officer don’t notice it But &ncy saying we could 
go through there! iSusan the name was, or something of 
that” 

The old man blinked at him. “Where are you making 
fisr?” 

The coqx>ral said: “Place called Brest Not the Knd 
of name Fd like to call a town, myself, hut that’s the way 
these Froggies ate. Officer said to go there if we got cut 
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off, and we’d get the bny shipped back home &om 
thra.” i 

Howatd said: “Take us with you.” 

The othet looked uncettainly at the childten. “I dunno 
what to say. I dunno if theie’d he loom. Them kids ain’t 
English.” 

“Two of them aie. They’re speaking French now, hut 
that’s because they’ve been brought up in France.” 

The diivetop^sed them with his dripping can, going 
toward the road. ‘ 

“What ate the other two?” 

“They’re French.” 

“I ain't taking no Fro^ie kids along,” the coj^tal 
said. “ I ain’t got no room, for one thing, and they’re' just 
as well left in their own place, to my way of thinking. I 
don’t mind obliging you and the two English ones.” 

Howard said: “You don’t understand. The two French 
ones are in my care.” Ib explained the situation to the 

man- 

“It’s no good, mate,” he said. *T ain’t got room for all 
of you.” 

Howard said slowly : *‘I see. . . .” He stated for a moment 
ahsendy at the traffic on the toad. “If it’s a matter of 
room,” he said, “will you take the four childten through to 
Brest with you? They won’t take up much room. I’ll give 
you a letter for the R.T.O. at Brest, and a letter to my 
solicitor in England. And I can give you moiKy for any- 
thing they’ll want." 

The other wiinkled his brows. “Leaidng you here?” 

“I’ll be all right In fact, FU get along quicker without 
them.” 

“You mean take them two Froggie kids along ’stead of 
you? Is that what you’re getting at?” 

“I’ll he all tight. I know France very well.” 

“Don’t talk so soft What would I do with four kids 
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aad only Bert along o* me?'* He swungfouiid on his heel 
“Come on, then. Get them kids dtessra toot and sweet— 
I ain’t going to wait all night And if I finds them messing 
with the Herbert I’ll tan their little bottoms for them, 
straight I will.’’ 

He swong off back towards his lorry. Howard hntiied 
down to the sand spit and called the children to him. 
“Come on and get your clothes on, quickly,’’ he said. 
“We’re going in a motor-btry.” / * 

Ronnie faced him, stark naked. “R^y? What sort 
is it? May I sit by the drlTer, Mr. Howard?’’ 

Sheila, similarly nude, echoed: “May I sit by the driver 
too?" 

“Come on and get your clothes on,’’ he repeated. He 
turned to Rose and said in French: “Put your stockings 
on. Rose, and help Pierre. We’ve got to be very quick.’’ 

He hurried the children all he could, but th^ were wet 
and the clothes stuck to them; he had no towel. Before 
he was finished the two Air Force men were back with 
him, worrying with theit urgency to start. At last he had 
the children ready. “Will you be abb to take my perambu- 
lator?’’ he asked, a littb timidiy. 

The corporal said: "We can’t take that dung, mate. 
It’s not worth a dollar.” 

The old man said: "I know it’s not. But if we have to 
walk again, it’s aU I’ve got to put the littb ones in.” 

The driver chipped in: “I^ 'im take it on the roof. 
It’ll ride there all tight, corp. We’ll all be walking if we 
don’t get hold of jvibe.” 

“Good Lord,” the corporal said. “Call this a workshop 
lorryl Perishing Christmas tree, I call it.*All rights stick 
it on the roof.” , 

He hustled them towaids the toad. The lorry stood 
gigantic by the roadside, the traffic eddying round it. In- 
side it was stu^ full of machinery. An enormous Herbert 
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lathe stood io tl» middle. A gtmdmg-tirheel and valve 
&cii)g madiine stood at one end, a little filing and savring 
machine at the other. Beneath the lathe a motor generator 
set was housed; above it was a long electric switchboard. 
The men’s kitbags occupied what li^ room there was. 

Howard hastily removed their lunch from the pram, and 
watched it heaved up on to the roof of the van. Then he 
helped the children up among the machinery. The corporal 
refused point-hlii^k to let ti^ ride beside the driver. “I 
got the Bren there, see?” he said. “1 don't want no 
perishing kids around if we runs into Jetties.” 

Howard said; “I see that,” He consoled Ronnie and 
climbed in himself into the lorry. The corporal saw them 
settled, then went round and got up by the driver; with a 
low purr and a lurch the lorry moved out into the traffic 
stream. 

It was half an hour later that the old man realised that 
they had left Sheila’s pants beside the stream in their 
liu^. 

They settled down to the {oneoey. The interior of the 
van was awkward and uncomfortable for Howard, with 
no place to sit down and test; he had to stoop, half kneeling, 
on a kitbag. The children, being smallet, wete mote 
comfortable. The old man got out their dfjmw and gave 
them fiaod in moderation, with a little of the orange drink; 
on his advice Rose ate very little, and remained well. He 
had rescued Pierre’s chocolate from the petambulator and 
gave it to him, as a matter of course, when they had finished 
earing. The little boy received it solemnly and put it into 
his mouth; the old man watched him with gtave amusement. 

Rose said: “xt is good, that, Pierre.” She bent down and 
smiled at him. 

He nodded gravely. “Very good,” he whispered. 

Very soon they came to Montargis. Thtcmgh a little 
trap-door in the partition between the workshop and the 
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diivet’s seat the coipoial said to Hoviird: “Ever been 
here befbtt, mate?" 

The old man said: “I’ve only passed it in the ttain, a 
great many years ago.” 

“You don’t know where the petrol dump would be? 
We got to get some juice from somewhere.” 

Howard shook his head. “I’m afraid I don’t. I’ll ask 
someone fisi you, if you Uke.” 

“Do you speak French that good?” / 

The drivet said: “They all speak it, corp. Even the 
kids.” 

The corporal turned back to Howard. “Just keq> them 
kids down close along the floor, mate, case we &d the 
Jetties like in that place Susan." 

The old man was startled. “I don’t think there are any 
Germans so flu west as this,” he said. But he made the 
children lie down on the floor, which they took as a fine 
joke. So, with the little squeals of laughter from the body 
of the brry, they rolled into Montargis and pulled iq> at 
the cross-roads in the middle of the town. 

At the corporal’s request the old man got down and 
asked the way to the military petrol dump. A baker 
directed him to the north of the town; he got up into the 
driver’s compartment and directed them through the town. 
They found the French transport park without great 
difficulty, and Howard went with the corporal to speak 
to the oflficer in charge, a lieutenant. They got a brusque 
mfusal. The town was bong evacuated, they were told. 
If they had no petrol they must leave their lorry and go 
south. 

The corporal swore lucidly, so luddly thbt Howard was 
quite glad that the Hngligh children, who might possibly 
have understood, were in the lorry. 

“I got to get this lot to Brest,” he said. "I don’t leave 
it here and hop it, like he said.” He turned to Howard, 



Buddenly eafflcst, “Look, mate,” he said. “Maybe you 
bettet l^t it tirith the kids. You don’t trant to get mi^ 
iq> with the Jerdes.” 

Hie old man said: “If thete’s no pettol, you may as well 
come with us.” 

The Air Force man said: “You don’t savvy, mate. I gtt 
to get this lot to Brest. That big Herbert. You don’t know 
lathes, maybe, hot that’s a treat. Stisught it is. Machine 
tools is wanted tack home. I jsi to get that Herbert home 
— Ifftia. Let the Jetties have it for the taking, I suppose I 
Not likely.” 

He ran his eye around the park. It was filled with 
decrepit, ditty French lomes; rapidly the few lemaimng 
soldiers were leaving. The lieutenant that had refused 
them drove out in a little Qttoen car. “I bet there’s juice 
somewhere about,” the corporal muttered. 

He swung round and hailed the driver. “Hey, Bert,” 
he sud: “Qime on along.” 

The men went ferreting about among the cars. They 
found no dump or store of pettol, but presently Howard 
saw them working at the deserted lorries, emptying the 
tanks into a biAm. Gleaning a galbn here and a galbn 
there, they collected in all about eight gallons and trans- 
ferred it to the enormous tank of the Leyland. That was 
all that they could find. “L: ain’t much,” said the corporal. 
“Forty miles, maybe. Still, that’s better’n a sock in the 
jaw. Let’s see the map, Bert” 

The map showed them Pithiviers^ twenty-five miles 
farther on. “Let’s get goin’.” They moved out on the 
westward toad again. 

It was tetribly hot The van body of the lotry had sides 
ma^ of wood, which folded outwards to enlarge the floor 
space when the lathe was in use. Little light entered round 
these wooden sides; it was dim and stufly and very smelly 
in amongst the machinery. The children did not seem to 
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siifiet much, but it was a trying joutney for the old man. In 
a short time he had a splitting headache, and was aching 
in every limb from the cramped positions he was con- 
strained to take up. 

The toad was ominously cleat to Pithiviets, and they 
made good speed. From time to time an aeroplane flew 
low above the road, and once there was a sharp burst 
machine-gun fire very near at hand. Howard leaned over 
to the little window at the driver’s elbow. -“Jetty bomber,” 
said the ooipoial. “One o’ them Stukas,& they call them.” 

“Was he firing at us?” 

“Aye. MUes ofl^ he was.” The corporal did not seem 
espedidly perturbed. 

In an hour they were near Pithiviets, five and twenty 
miles &om Montargis. They drew up by the roadside half 
a mile from the town and held a consultation. The road 
stretxhed before them to the houses with no soul in sight. 
There was no movement in the town. It seemed to be 
deserted in the blaaing sunlight of the afternoon. 

They stated at it, irresolute. “I dunno as I fimcy it^” 
the corporal said. “It don’t bok right to me.” 

The driver said: "Funny nobody’s about. You don’t 
think it’s lull of Jerries, corp? Hiding, like?” 

“I dunno ” 

Howard, leaning forward with his &ce to the trap in 
the partition, said over their shoulders; “I don’t mind 
walkiog m ahead to have a bok, if you wait here.” 

“Walk m ahead of us?” 

“I don’t see that thete’d be much risk m that. With 
all these refugees about I can’t see that there’d be much 
dsk in it. I’d rather do that than drivg in with yon if 
there’s any chance of being fired on.” 

“Somethirig in what he says,” the driver said. “IF the 
Jerries an there, we mightn’t find another roundabout this 
time.” 
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They discussed it foi a miaute ot two. Thete was no 
toad altetoative to going thiough the town that did not 
npn a ten-mile jouiney back towards Montatgis. “An’ 
t^t’s not so funny, eithet,” said the cotpoial. “Meet the 
Jetties coming up behind us, like as not.” 

He hesitated, itiesolute. “Okay,” he sud at last. “Nip 
in and have a look, mate. Give us the wire if it’s all okey- 
doke. Wave somediiog if it’s ail tight to come oa” 

The old man said: ‘T’U have to take the childten with 
me.” ' 

“Good Lotdl I don’t want to sit hete all the day, 
mate.” 

The old man said: “I’m not going to be Bq>atated from 
the childten.” He paused. “You see, they're in my charge. 
Just like your lathe.” 

The diivet burst out laughing. “That’s a good one, 
cotpl Just like your lathe,” he said. 

The cotpoial said: “Well, put a jerk in it, anyway.” 

The old mao got down ^m the lorry and lifted the 
children one by one down into the hot sunlight on the 
dusty, deserted road. He started off with them down the 
road towards the town, leading the two little ones by the 
hand, thinking uneasily that if he were to become separated 
from the biry he would inevitably lose his perambulator. 
He made all speed possible, but it was twenty minutes 
before he led them into the town. 

Thete were no Germans to be seen. The town was 
virtually deserted; only one or two very old women peered 
at him foom behind curtains or around the half^osed 
doors of shops. In the gutter of the road that led towards 
the north a tattered, dirty child that might have been of 
either sex in its short smock, was chewing something 
homble. A fow yards up the road a dead horse had been 
dragged half up on to the pavement and left there, distended 
and stinking. A dog was tearing at it 



It was a beasdy, sotdid little town, the old man felt. 
He caught one of the old women at i door. “Ak the 
Getmans hete?” he said. 

“They am coming from the notth,” she quavered. 
“They will attack everyone, and shoot us.” 

The old man felt instinctively that this was nonsense. 
“Have you seen any Germans in the town yet?" 

“Thae is one there.” 

He looked roumi, startled. “Where?” 

"There.” She pointed a ttemhling,^theted hand at 
the child in the gutter. 

“There?” The woman must he mad, distraught with 
terror of the invaders. 

“It speaks only German. It is the child of spies.” She 
caught his atm with senile urgency. “Throw a stone and 
chase it away. It will bring the Germans to this house if 
it stays there.” 

Howard shook her off. “Are any German soldiers here 
yet?” 

She did not answer, but shouted a shrill scream of dirty 
impKcadons at the c^ in the gutter. The child, a little 
boy, Howaid thought, lifted his head and boked at her 
with inhmtile disdain. Then he resumed his disgusting 
meal. 

There was nothing more to be learned from the old 
hag; it was now clear to him there were no Getmans in 
the town. He turned away; as he did so there was a sharp 
crack, and a fitir-siaed stone roUed down the pavement 
near the German spy. The child slunk off £fty ys^ down 
the street and squatted down again upon the kah. 

The old man was very angry, but he had other things 
to do. He said to Rose; “Look after die children for a 
minute. Rose. Don’t let them go away or speak to anyone.” 

He hurded back abng the toad that they had entered 
the town by. He had to go a couple of hundred yards 
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before be came in sight of the lotiy, parked by the roadside 
half a mile a^ay. %[e waved his hat at and saw it move 
towards him; then he turned and walked back to where 
he had left the duldren. 

It overtook him near the cross-roads in the middle of 
the town. The corporal leaned down foom die cab. "Any 
juice here, do you think?” The old man looked at him 
uncomprehending. “Petrol, mate.” 

“Oh— I don’t know. I wouldn’t hang about here very 
long.” 

“That’s right,” the driver muttered. “Let’s get on out 
of it. It don’t look so good to me.” 

“We got to get juice.” 

“We got dose on five gallons left. GetustoAngervilie.” 
“Okay,” the corporal said to Howard. “Get the kids into 
the bade and we’ll ’op it.” 

Howard boked round for his children. They were not 
where he had left them; he looked round, and they were 
up die road with the German spy, who was crying miserably. 

“Rose,” he shouted. “Comeoa Bring the children.” 

She called in a thin, piping voice: “II ut hksji.” 

"Come on,” he ctiecL children looked at him, but 
did not stir. He hurried over to them. “Why don’t you 
come when 1 call you?” 

Rose fimed the old man, her little fiux crimson with 
aiigeT. “Somebody threw a stone at him and hit him. I 
saw diem do it It is not right that” 

True enough, a sticky stream of blood was running 
down the bade of the child’s neck intes his filthy dothes. 
A sudden loathing for the town envdoped the old man. 
He took his han^ketchief and mopped at the wound. 

La petiti Rose said: “It is not right to throw a stone at 
him,'' and a big woman, too, m’sieur. This is a bad, dtriy 
place to do a thing like that.” 

Ronnie said; “He’s coming with us, Mr. Howard. He 
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can sit on the otfaet end of Bert’s kitbag by the ’lectric 
motor.” ■ 

The old man said; “Ife belongs here. We can’t take 
him away with us.” But in his mind came the thought 
that it might be kind to do so. 

“He doesn’t belong here,” said Rose. “Two days only 
he has been here. The woman said so.” 

Ihere was a hurded, heavy step behind them. “For 
God’s sake,” said the corporal. 

Howard turned to him. “They’re tHtowing stones at 
this child,” he said. He showed the man the cut upon his 
neck. 

“Who’s throwing stones?” 

“All the people in the village. They think he's a German 
spy.” 

“Who— ’im?” The corporal stared. “He ain’t more’n 
seven years oldl” 

“ I saw the woman do it,” sud Ronnie. “That honse 
there. She threw a stone and did that.” 

“My holy aunt,” the corporal said. He turned to Howard. 
"Anyway, we got to beat it” 

“I know.” The old man hesitated. “What’ll we do? 
Leave him here in this disgustmg place? Or bring him 
along with us?” 

“Bring him along, mate, if yon feel like it, I ain’t 
worried over the amount of spying that he’ll do.” 

The old man bent and spoke to the child. “Would you 
like to come with us?” he said in French. 

The little boy said something in another language. 

Howard said; ''Spndeti at DwtstbV’ That was the 
limh of the German that he could recall^at the moment, 
but it drew no response. 

He straightened up, heavy with new responsibility. 
“We’ll take him with us,” he said quietly. "IF we leave 
turn here they’ll probably end by killing him,” 
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“If we don’t get a move on,” said the cotpoial, “the 
Jendes will be here and kill the lot of us.” 

Howard picked up the spj, who suffered that in silence; 
they hurried to the lorry. The child smelt and was plainly 
verminous; the old man turned his face away in nausea. 
Perhaps in Angerville there would be nuns who would 
take charge of him. They might take Pierre, too, though 
Pierre was so little botha that the old man didn’t mind 
about him mudi. 

They put the ddldten in the workshop; Howard got in 
with them and the corporal got into the front seat by the 
driver. The big truck mov^ across the road from Paris 
and out upon the toad to Angerville, seventeen miles away, 

“If we don’t get some juice at Angerville,” the driver 
said, “we’ll be sunk.” 

In the van, aouched down beside the lathe with the 
children huddled round him, the old man pulled out a 
sticky bundle of his chocolate. He broke off five pieces for 
the children; as soon as the German spy realised what it 
was he stretched out a filthy paw and said something un- 
intelligible. He ate it greedily and stretched out his hand 
for more. 

“You wait a bit.” The old man gave the chocolate to 
the other children. Pierre whispered: “Mini, mmitur" 

La pititi Rose leaned down to him. “After supper, 
Pierre?” she said. “Shall monsieur keep it for you to have 
after supper?” 

The little boy whispered; “Only on Sunday. On Sunday 
I may have chocolate after supper. Is to-day Sunday?” 

The old man said: “I’m not quite sure what day it is. 
But I don't thjok your mother will mind if you have 
chocolate after supper to-night. PU put it away and you can 
havtfitthen.” 

He rummaged round and produced one of the thick, 
hard biscuits that he had bought in the morning, and 
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vilii some diificuhy bioke it ia tvo; he offered one half 
to the dLrty little boy in the smock. The child took it and 
ate it tavenously. 

Rose scolded at him in French: “Is that the way to eat? 
A little pig would eat mote delicately— res, truly, I say— a 
little pig. You should thank monsieur, coo.” 

The child stated at her, not understanding why she was 
scolding him. 

She said: “Have you not been taught how to behave? 
You should say like this ’’—she swung nAnd and bowed to 
Howard- “Jif vm nmereit, mnsieur” 

Her words passed him by, but the pantomime was 
evident. He looked confused. “D««^ he said 

awkwardly. “Dtudt a vtl.” 

Howard stared at him, perplexed. It was a northern 
language, but not German. It might, he thought^ be Flemish 
or Walloon, or even Dutch. In any case, it mattered very 
little; he himself knew no word of any of duue languages. 

They drove on at a good pace thtou^ the hot afternoon. 
The lutch to the driver’s compartment was open; ficom 
time to time the old man leaned forward and looked 
through between the two men at the road ahead of them. 
It was suspiciously clear. They passed only a very few 
refugees, and very occasionally a farm cart going on its 
ordinary business. There were no soldiers to be seen, and 
of the seething refugee traffic between Joigny and Montaigis 
there was no sign at all. The whole countryside seeing 
empty, dead, 

Tim miles fiom Angetville the corporal turned and 
spoke to Howard through the hatch. “Getting near that 
next town now,” he said. “We got to get^ome juice there, 
or we’re done.” 

The old man said: “ff you see anyone likely on tfaefroad 
I’ll ask them where the d^t is.” 

"Okay.” 



In a few minutes they came to a fann, A car stood out- 
side it; and a man was carrying sacb of grain or fodder 
finm the car into the farm. “Stop here,” the old man said, 
“I’ll ask that chap.” 

They drew up by the roadside, immediately switching 
off the engine to save petrol. “Only about a gallon left 
now,” said the driver. “We tun it pretty fine, an’ no 
mistake.” 

Howard got down and walked back to the &rm. The 
man, a grey-beatH of about fifty without a collar, came 
out towards the car. “We want petrol,” said Howard. 
“There is, without doubt, a dq>ot for military transport 
in Angerville?” 

The man stated at him. “There ate Germans in 
Angerville.” 

Here was a momentary silence. The old Englishman 
stared across the fiumyard at the lean pig rooting on the 
midden, at the scraggy fowls sctatciung in the dust. So it 
was dosing in on him. 

“How long have they been there?” he asked quietly. 

“Since early morning. They have come from the north.” 

'There was no mote to be said about that “Have you 
petrol? I will buy any that you have at your own price.” 

The peasant’s eyes glowed. “A hund^ francs a litre.” 

"How much have you got?” 

The man looked at the gauge upon the battered dash- 
board of his car. “Seven litres. Se^ hundred &ancs.” 

Less than a gallon and a half of petrol would not take 
the ten-ton Leyland very fiu. How^'went back to the 
corporal. 

“Not very good news, Fm afraid,” he said. “The 
Germans are in Angerville.” 

There was a pause. At last the corporal swore very 
qniedy, as if he were suddenly tired. “How many ate there 
diere?” 



Howard called back the enquiry to .the peasant. “A 
regiment,” he said. “I suppose he means about a thousand 
men.” 

“Come down ficom the north like,” said the driver. 

There was nothing muxh more to be said. The old man 
told them about the petrol. “That’s not much good,” the 
corporal said. “With what we’ve got, that wouldn't take 
us mote’n ten miles.” He turned to the driver. “Let’s ’ave 
the map.” / 

Together they pored over the sheet; tne old man got up 
into the cab and studied it with them. There was no si^ 
toad between them and the town; behind them there was 
no toad leading to the south for nearly seven miles. “That’s 
rigfac,” the driver said. “I didn’t see no toad on that side 
when we came along.” 

The corporal sud quiedy ; “An’ if we did go back, we’d 
meet the Jerries coming along after us from that other 
place. Where he picked up the nipper what they told him 
was a spy.” 

“That’s tight,” the driver said. 

The corporal said: “Got a fag?” 

The driver produced a dgarettc; the corporal lit it and 
blew a long cloud. “Well, he said presently, “this puts 
the lid on it” 

TThe other two were silent. 

“I wanted to get home with that big Herbert;” the 
corporal said. “I wanted to get that through okay, as 
mu^ as I ever wanted anything in all my life.” He turned 
to Howard: “Straight, I did. But I ain’t going to.” 

The old man sud gently: “I am very sorry.” 

The other shook hims glf. “You can’tealways do them 
things you want to most.” He stirred. "Well, this won’t 
buy ba% a new frock.” 

He got down from the cab on to the ground. “What 
are you going to do?” asked Howard. 
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CHAPTER VI 


I BROKE into Hs stoty and said, a little bnadiiessly: 
“This one’s not fiu; off.” 

We sat tense in out chain befon the fire, listening to the 
Tising whine of the bomb. It bunt somevhete Teiy neat, 
and in the nunbih of the hdiing debtis we heaid anothet 
Ming, closet still. We sat absolutely motionless as the 
club tocked to the e^losion and the glass clashed from 
the windows, and the whine of the thitd bomb gtew shtilL 
It bunt upon the ofhet side dF us. 

“Stiad^d,” said old Howatd, btealting the tension. 
“That’s all ri^t” 

The fbutth bomb of the stick fell &tthet away; then 
there was a pause, but fot a burst of machine-gun file. I 
got up from my chair and walked out to the corridor. It 
was in darkness. A window leading out on to a little 
balcony had been blown open. I went out and boked 
round. 

Over towards the city the sky was a deep, cherry red 
with the glow of the fires. Around us there was a bright, 
yeUow light from three parachute-fiares suspended m the 
sky; Bren guns and Lewis guns were lattlmg away at 
thne things m an attempt to shoot them down. Close at 
hand, down the street, another fire was getting under way. 

I turned, and Howard was at my kide. “Pretty hot 
to-night,” he said. 

Inodded. “Wouidyouliketogodownmtotheshelter?” 
“A« you going?" 

“i don’t believe it’s any safer there than here,” I said. 
We went down to tire hall to see if there was anythmg 
we could do to help. But there was nothing to be done, 



and ptesently we went np to out chairs again beside the 
fire and ponied another glass of the Matlala. I said: “Go 
on with your story.” , 

He said diffidently: “I hope I’m not boring you with 
all this?” 

Angerville is a little town upon the Fatis-Orleans road. ' 
It was about five o’clock when Howard started to walk 
towards it with the children, a hot, dusty afternoon. 

He told me that that was one of most difficult 
moments of his life. Since he had left Qdoton he had 
been travelling towards England; as he had gone on fi^ 
had grown upon him. Up to the last it had seemed in- 
credible that he should not get through, hard though the 
way might be. But now he realised that he would not get 
through. 'The Germans were between him and the sea. 
In marching on to Angerville he was marching to disaster, 
to internment, probably to his death. 

That did not worry him so much. He was old and tired; 
if an end came now he would be missing nothing very 
much. A few mote days of fishing, a &w more summers 
pottering in his gardea But the children— they were 
another matter. Somehow he must make them secure. 
Rose and Pierre might be turned over to the French poUce; 
sooner or later they would be returned to their relations. 
But S heila and Ronnie — ^what arrangements could he 
possibly make for them? Whit would become of them? 
And what about the dirty little boy who now was with 
them, who had been storied by old women mad with terror 
andblindhate? What would become of him? 

The old man sufiered a good deal. , 

There was nothing to be done but to walk straight into 
AngerviUe. The Granans were behind them, to the nolth, 
to the east, and to the west. He felt that it was hopeless 
to attempt a dash across the country to the south as the 
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Air Force men had done; he could not possibly out-distance 
the advance of the invader. Better to go ahead and meet 
what lay before him bravely, conserving his strength that 
he might help the childien best. 

Ronnie said: “Listen to the band.” 

They were about half a mile finm the town. Rose 
exclairned with pleasure. Pierre,” she said, bending 

down to him. “Eeaitel” 

“Eh?” said Howard, waking &om his reverie. “What’s 
that?” 

Ronnie siud: “There’s a band playing in the town. May 
we go and listen to it?” But his eats were kecnet than the 
old man’s, and Howard could hear nothing. 

Presently, as they walked into the town, he picked out 
the strains of liebestraum. 

On the way into the town they passed a tiain of very 
dirty lordes halted by the road, drawing in turn up to a 
garage and filling th^ tanks at the pump. The soldiers 
moving round them appeared strange at firk; with a shock 
dw old man realised that he was seemg what he had expected 
for the last hour to see; the men were German soldiers. 
They wore field gtey uniforms with open collars and patch 
poc^, with a winged eagle btoidered on the tight breast. 
Some of them were bare-headed; others wore the char- 
acteristic German steel helmet. They had sad, tired, 
expressionless fiices; th^ moved about their work like so 
many machines. 

Sheila said: “Ate those Swiss soldiers, Mr. Howard?” 

“No,” he said, “they’re not Swiss.” • 

Ronnie said: “They wear the same kind of hat.” 

Rose said: “5?hat are they?” 

He gathered them around him. “Look,” he said in 
Fretach, “yon mustn’t be afraid. They ate German, but 
they won’t hurt you.” 

They were passing a little group of them. From the 
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oowd an UutvfilMvJ came np to diem; be worn bng 
black boots and bieeches stained with oil. “That is the 
ptopet spint,” he sud in haish, guttoial French. “We 
Gentians ate yout ftiends. We l^g you peace. Veiy 
soon you will be able to go hiome agun.” 

The childten stated at him, as if they did not undeistand 
what he had said. Vety likely this was so, because his Ftench 
wasvety bad. 

How^ said in Ftench: “It will be good when we have 
peace again.” Thete was no point in gi^g up before he 
was found out 

The man smiled, a set, expiessionless gtin. “How &t 
have you come?” 

“From Pithiviets.” 

“Have you walked so &t?” 

“No. We got a lift in a loity which btoke down a few 
miles back.” 

The Getman said: “So. Then you vnll want supper. In 
the Plaa thete is a soup-kitchen which pu may go to.” 

Howatd stud: “Ji vtfis rtmereie.” Thete was nothing 
else to say. 

The man was pleased. He tan his eye over them and 
fcowned at the little boy in the smocL He stepped up and 
took him by the head, not ungently, and examined the 
wound upon his neck. Then he looked at his own hands, 
and wip^ them widi disgust, having handled the child’s 
head, 

“Sol” he said. “By the cbutch thete is a field hospital. 
Take him to the He dismissed them 

cuitly and tuned back to his men. 

One ot two of the men looked at them*woodeoly, list- 
lessly, but no one else spoke to them. They went on to,the 
centre of the town. At the cross-roads in the middle, where 
the toad to Orleans tuned off to the left and the toad to 
Pans to the dght^ there was a market squate before a latpe 
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grey dnucfa. la.tlie centte of the square the band was 
playing. 

• It was a band of German soldiers. They stood there, 
about twenty of them, pliying doggedly, methodically; 
doing their duty for their Fiii^. They wore soft 
caps and silver tassels on their shoulders. A FiUmbd 
conducted them. He stood above them on a little rostrum, 
die baton held lovingly between his finger-tips. He was a 
heavy, middle-aged man; as he waved he turned from side 
to side and smildil benignly on his audience. Behind the 
band a row of tanks and armoured cars were parked. 

The audience was mostly French. A few grey-fiund, 
listless German soldiers stood around, seemingly tired to 
death; the remainder of the audience were men and women 
of the town. Ihey stood round gaping curiously at the 
intruder, peering at the tanks and furtively studying the 
uniforms and accoutrements of the men. 

Ronnie said in English: “There's the band, Mr. Howard. 
May we go and listen to it?” 

The old man boked quickly round. Nobody seemed to 
have heard him. “Not now,” he said in French. “We must 
go with this little boy to have his neck dressed.” 

He led the children away &om the crowd. “Tty 
not to speak English while we’re here,” he said quietly to 
Ronnie. 

"Why not, Mr. Howard?” 

Sheila said: “May I speak En glish, Mr. Howard?” 

“No,” he said. “The Germans dem’t like to heat people 
speaking English.” • 

The little gid said in English; “Would the Gennans 
mind if Rose spoke English?” 

A passing Frenchwoman looked at them curiously. The 
old man beat down his irntation; they were only children. 
He said in French; “If pu speak English m ^d a little 
frog to put into your mouth.” 
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• Rose said: “Oo — to heoi what monsieur has soldi A 
little frogl It would be horrible, that.” ‘ 

In mixed laughter and apprehension they went on talkii^ 
in French. 

The field hospital was on the fiu side of the churdh. As 
they went towa^ it every German soldiet that they passed 
smiled at them mediamcally, a set, o^ressionless grin. 
When the first one did it the chilthen stopped to stare, 
and had to be herded on. After the first hal&doxen they 
got used to it. * 

One of the men said: “Bei^'evr, mis uffiuts" 

Howard muttered quietly, “Biy'aur, m’simr” and passed 
on. It was only a few steps to the hospital tent; the net was 
very close around him now. 

Ihe hospital consisted of a large marquee extending 
from a lorry. At the entrance a lance-coipotal of the 
medical service, a Smu'tatsgifniter, stood idle and bored, 
picking his teeth. 

Howard said to Rose: “Stay here and keep the children 
with you.” He led the little boy up to the tent He said 
to the man in French: "The little boy is wounded. A little 
piece of plaster or a bandage, perhaps?” 

The man smiled, that same fixed, mirthless smile. He 
examined the child deftly. “SeJ” he said. "Kommm Su 
— wfrej." 

The old man followed with the child into the tent. A 
dresser was tending a German soldier with a burnt hand; 
apart &om them the only other occupant was a doctor 
wearing a white ovetall. His tank was not apparent. The 
orderly led the child to him and showed him the wound. 

The doctor nodded briefly. Then he tpmed the child’s 
head to the light and looked at it, expressionless. Then he 
opened the child’s soiled clothes and boked at his dhest. 
'Hun, rather ostentatiously, he rinsed his hands. 

He crossed the tent to Howard. “You will come agam,” 



he said in thick Fiench. “In one hoiu,” he held up one 
finger. “One hour.” Fearing that he had not made him- 
self understood he pulled out his watch and pointed to 
the hands. “Six hours.” 

“Biot mnpris," said the old mao. “A six besns." He 
left the tent, wondering what dark trouble lay in store for 
him. It could not take an hour to put a dressing on a little 
cut. 

Still there was nothii^ he could do. He did not dare 
even to enter inta any kmg conversation with the German; 
sooner or later his Brityi accent must betray him. He 
went back to the children and led them away &om the 
tent. 

Earlier in the day— how long ago it seemedi — Sheila 
had sufiered a sartorial disaster, in that she had lost her 
knickers. It had not worried her or any of the children, 
hut it had weighed on Howard’s mind. Now was the time 
to rectify that omission. To ease Sonnie’s longings they 
went and had a look at the German tanks in the P/m; 
then, ten minutes later, he led them to a draper’s shop not 
&r ^ffl the field hospital. 

He poshed open the door of the shop, and a German 
soldier was at the counter. It was too late to draw back, 
and to do so would have mised suspicion; he stood aside 
and waited dll the German had finished his purchases. 
Then, as he stood there in the background, he saw that the 
German was the orderly from the hospital. 

A little bundle of clothes lay upon the counter before 
him, a yellow jersey, a pair of l»own children’s shorts, 
socks, and a vest. “Giiqimtt qiutn, quoin vinff dtx" said 
the stout old wr»nan at the counter. 

Ihe German did not understand her rapid way of speech. 
She 'repeated it several times; then he pushed a little pad 
of paper towards her, and she wrote the sum upon the pad 
for him. He took it and studied it Then he wrote his own 



lume and the unit cate(bl]y benealih. He tote off the sheet 
and gave it to her. ‘ 

"You ■will be paid later,” he said, in difficuh Ftenc|f. 
He gathered up the garments. 

She protested. “I cannot let you take avray the clothes 
unless I have the money. My^husband— he trould be very 
much annoyed. He -wt^d be furious. Truly, monsieur — 
that is not possible at all.” 

Ihe German said stolidly: "It is good. You trill be paid. 
That is a good requisition.” * 

She said angrily: “It is not good at all, that. It is 
necessary that you should pay with money.” 

The man said: “That is mon^, good German money. 
If you do not believe it, I will call the Military Police. As 
for your husband, he had better take our Geiman money 
and be tbankhil. Perhaps he is a Jew. We have a way 
with Jews.” 

Ibe woman stated at him, dumb. There was a momentary 
silence in the shop; then the hospital orderly gathered up 
his purchases and swi^geted out. The woman remained 
stating after him, uncerts^y fingering the piece of paper. 

Howard went forward and distracted her. She roused 
herself and showed him children’s pants. With much 
advice ftom Rose upon the colour and design he chose a 
put for Sheila, paid three &ancs fifty for them, and put 
them on her in the shop. 

The woman stood fingering the money. “You ate not 
German, monsieur?” she said heavily. She glanced down 
at the money in hue hand. 

He shook his head. 

“I thought perhaps you were. Flemisl}?” 

It would never do to admit his nationality, but at any 
moment one of the children might betray him. He nioved 
towards the door. “Norwegian,” he said at random. “My 
country has also sufieted.” 
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“I thou^ you were cot Fteach,” she said. “I do not 
know what will Become of us.” 

He left ±e shop and went a litde way up the Fads toad, 
hoping to avoid the people. Getman soldiers wete still 
pouting into the town, hfe walked about for a time in the 
incteasing ctowd, tense ajid feaifiil of bettayal every 
moment. At last it was six o’clock; he went back to the 
hospital. 

He left the children by the church. “Keep them beside 
you,” he said totRose. “I shall only be at the hospital 
a little while. Stay here till I come back.” 

He went into the tent, tired and worn with apprehen- 
sion. The orderly saw him coming. “Wait here,” he said. 
“I will tell the Herr Oberstabsarzt.” 

The man vanished into die tent. The old man stood 
waiting at the entrance patiendy. The warm sun was 
pleasant now, in the cool of the evening. It would have 
been pleasant to stay fme, to get back to England. But he 
was tiled now, very, very tii^ If only he could see the 
children right, then he could rest. 

There was a movement in the tent, and the doctor was 
there, leading a child by the hand. It was a strange, new 
child, sucking a sweet. It was spotlessly clean, with short 
cropped hair trimmed close to its head with clippers. It 
was a litde boy. He wore a yellow jersey and a pair of 
brown shorts, socks and new shoes. The clothes were all 
brand new, and all seemed vaguely &miliat to the old 
{man. The little boy smelt very strong of yellow soap and 
disinfectant. • 

' He wore a dean white dressing on his necL He smiled 
at the old man. ^ 

Howard statra at him, dumbfounded. The doctor said 
'genillly. “Sol My ordedy has given him a bath. That is 
better?” 

The old man said: “It is wondetfiil, Hett Doktor. And 
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the dothes, too. And the dtessiog on his neck. I do not 
know how to thank you.” * 

The doctor awdied visibljL “It is not me that you mi^t 
thank, my fiiend,” he aaidlwith heavy geniality. “It is 
Germany 1 We Germans han come to bring you peace, 
and cleanliness, and the ordet^ life that is true happiness. 
There will be no more war, no mote wandering you 
now. We Germans are your fiaends.” 

“Indeed,” the old man said faintly, “we realise that, 
Herr Doktor.” t 

“So,” said the mao, “what Germany has done for this 
boy, she will do for France, for all Europe. A new Order 
has begun.” 

Ihere was rather an awkward silence. Howard was 
about to say something suitable^ but the yeUotIr jersey 
caught his eye, and the image of the woman in the shop 
came into his mind and drove the words fmm his head. 
He stood hesitant for a minute. 

The doctor gave the child a little push towards him. 
“What Germany has done for this one little Dutchman she 
will do for all the children of the world,” he said. “Take 
him away. You are his &ther?” 

Fear lent speed to the old man’s thoughts. A half- 
tmth was best. “He is not mine,” he said. “He was bst 
and quite alone in Fithiviers. I shall take him to the 
convent.” 

Ihe man nodded, satisfied with that “I thought you 
might be Dutch yourself,” he said. “You do not speak 
like these French.”' 

It would not do to say he was Norwegian again; it was 
too near Germany. “I am from the south, ”,he said. “From 
Toulouse. But I am staying with my son in Montmirail. 
Then we got separated in Montargis; I do not know Vhat 
has become of him. The children I was with are my grand- 
children. They are now in the Flaa. They have been very 
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good chiMien, m’sieut, but it will be good when we cm 
go home.” 

, He nmbled on, getting in<b die stdde of his tale, easily 
falling into the gaimlity of at- old man. The doctor tutned 
away rudely. “Well, lake ydur brat,” he said. “You can 
go home now. There willlie no more fighting.” 

He went back into the tent. 

The old mao took the little boy by the hand and led him 
round the church, passing on the other side of the shop 
that had sold chiidm’s clothes. He found Rose standing 
mote or less where he had left her, with Sheila and Fietre. 
There was no sign of Ronnie. 

He said anzionsly to her; “Rose, what has become of 
Ronnie? Where is he?” 

She said: “M’sieur, he has been so naugjhty. He wanted 
to see the tanks, but I told him it was wrong that he should 
go. I told him, m’sieur, that be was a very, very naughty 
little boy and that you would be very cross with him, 
ffl’sieur. But he ran off, all alone.” 

Sheik piped up, loud and dear, in English; “May I go 
and see t^ tanks, too, Mr. Howard?” 

Mechanically, he said in French: “Not this evening. I 
told you that you were all to stay here.” 

He looked around, ittesolute. He did not know whether 
to leave the children where they were and go and look for 
Ronnie, or to take them with him. Eifhu course might 
bring tlK other children into danger. If he left them t^ 
might get into further trouble. He took hold of the pram 
and pushed it ahead of him. “Come tMs way,” he said. 

Pierre edged up to him and whispe^: “May 1 
push?” • 

It was the first time that the old man had heard the 
little boy volunteer a remark. He surrendered the handle 
of the pram. “Of course,” be said. “Rose, help him 
push.” 
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■ He walked beside them towaids thejMfked tanks and 
lomes, ansiously scanning the crowd, liiete were German 
soldiers aU abtmt the tran^ort, grey, weary men, cop- 
sciously endeayonring to fraternise with a suspicious 
popolatioa Some of them tute rlraning up theix clothes, 
some tending their machin^. Others had litde phrase 
books in their hands, and th^ were trying to make con- 
versation with the crowd. The French peasants seemed 
sullen and uncommunicative. 

Sheila said suddenly: “There’s Ronnit, over therel” 

The old man turned, but could not see him. “Where is 
he?” 

Rose said: “I see him — oh, m’sieor, what a naughty 
little boy. There, m’sieur, right inside the tank, there- 
with the German soldiers I ” 

A cold fsar entered Howard’s heart. His eyesight for 
long distances was not too good. He screwed his eyes up 
and peered in the direction Rose was pointing. True 
enough, there he was. Howard could see his little head 
just sticking out of a steel hatch at the top of the gun- 
turret as he chattered eagerly to the German soldier with 
him. The man seemed to be holding Ronnie in his arms, 
lifting him up to show Mm how the captain conned his 
tanL It was a pretty little picture of fraternisation. 

The old man thought very quickly. He knew that 
Ronnie would most probably be tall^ French; there 
would be nothing to impel him to break into English. But 
he knew also that he himself must not go near the littk 
boy, not must Ms 'sister; in his excited state he would at 
once break out in English to tell them all about the tank. 
Yet, he must be got a?way immediately, vihile he was still 
thinking of nothing but the tank. Once he began to think 
of other things, of their journey, or of Howard Mmself, 
he would inevitably betray them all in boyish chatter. 
Within five minutes of him losing interest in the tank, the 



Gomans would be told that he was English, that an old 
Eoglishtnan was SttoIliDg tound the town. 

, Sheila plucked his slove.i “I want my suppo,” she 
said. "'Mslj I have my suppo now? Please, Mt. Howard, 
may I have my suppo now?^ 

“In a minute,” lu said ablently. “We’ll all go and have 
our suppo in a minute.” But that was an idea. If Sheila 
was hungry, Ronnie would be hungry too — ^unless the 
Germans had given him sweets. He must dsk that, Thoe 
was that soup kitchen that the German at the entrance 
to the town bad spoken of; Howard could see the field- 
cookers a hundred yards down the PJaee. 

He showed them to Rose. “1 am taking the little 
children down there, whoe the smoke is, for our suppo,” 
he said casually. “Go and fetch Ronnie, and bring him 
to us there. Are you hungry?” 

“Om, ttfsimr.'' She said that she was very hungry 
indeed. 

“We shall have a fine hot supper, with hot soup and 
bread,” the old man said, drawing on his imaginatioo. 
“Go and tell Ronnie and bring him along with you. I 
will walk on with the little ones.” 

He sent her off, and watched her running through the 
crowd, her bare legs twinkling. He steered the other 
children rather away from the tank; it would not do for 
Ronnie to be able to hail him. He saw the little girl come 
Co the tank and speak urgently to the Germans; then she 
was lost to sight. 

The old man sent up an urgent, personal prayer for the 
success of her unwitting errand, as he helped Fierre push 
the pram towards the field-cookers. Th<» was no^g 
now that he could do. Their future lay in the small hands 
of two children, and in the hands of God. 

There was a trestle table, vnth benches. He parked the 
pram and sat Pierre and Sheila and the nanieless little 
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Dutch boy at the table. Soup was dispensed in thick 
bowls, with a hunk of btead; he wedt and diew fbut 
bowls for the lot of them and btought them to the table. , 

He tutned and Rose was aj his dbow with Ronnie. The 
little boy was still flushed ud ecstatic. “They took me 
ng^t inside 1 ” he said in Engl^ 

The old man said gently in Ftench: “IF yon tell us in 
Fiench, then Fiene am understand too.” He did not 
think that anyone had noticed. But die town was tenibly 
dangecous iot them; at any moment the children might 
break into English and betray them. 

Ronnie said in French: "There was a great big gun, 
and two litde guns, m’sieur, and you steer with two han^ 
and it goes seventy kilos an hourl” 

Howard said: “Giine on and eat your supper.” He 
gave him a bowl of soup and a piece of btead. 

Sheila said enviously. "Did you go for a ride, Ronnie?” 

The adventurer hesitated. "Not encdy,” he said. 
“But diey said I might go with them for a tide to-morrow 
or one day. They did speak funnily. I could hardly under- 
stand what they wanted to say. hiay I go for a tide with 
them to-morrow, m'sicur? They say I might." 

The old man said: “Well have to see about that. We 
may not be here to-morrow.” 

Sheila said: “Why did they talk funny, Ronnie?” 

Rose siud suddenly: “They are di^ Germans, who 
come here to murder people.” 

The old man coughed loudly. “Go on and eat your 
supper,” he said, <‘all of you. That’s enough talking for 
the present.” More than enough, he thought; if the 
f> fnian dishing *out the soup had ovetheajd they would all 
have been in trouble. 

Angerville was no place for them; at all costs he ^nst 
get the children out. It was oidy a matter of an hour or 
two before esposure came. He meditated for a moment; 
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tliete 'wete still some hones of daylight. The childiea tseie 
tiled, he knew, yet it would be better to move on, out of 
the town. | 

Chatties was the next towi.j on his list; Chatties, where 
he was to have taken train fb^ St Malo. He could not get 
to Chartres that night; it wat the best part of thirty miles 
farther to the west There 'was little hope now that he 
would escape the territory occupied by Germans, yet for 
want of an alternative he would cany on to Chatties. 
Indeed, it never really occurred to him to do otherwise. 

The chMten were very slow eaters. It was nearly an 
hour before Pierre and Sheila, the two smallest, had iini^d 
tbf iT meaL The old man waited, with the patience of old 
age. It would do no good to hurry diem. When they had 
finished he wiped their mouths, thanked the German cook 
politely, collected the pram, and led them out on to the 
road to Chartres. 

llie children walked very slowly, languidly. It was after 
eight o’clock, long past th^ ordinary bed-time; moreover, 
they had eaten a full meal Ihe son was still warm, though 
it was dropping towards the horizan; manifestly, they could 
not go very fiu. Yet he kept them at it, anxious to get as 
fiu as possible fiom the town. 

The problem of the little Dutch boy engaged his atten- 
tion. He had not left him with the sisters, as he had been 
minded to; it had not seemed practical when he was in the 
town to search out a convent. Nor had he yet got rid of 
Pierre, as he had promised himself that he would do. 
Pierre was no trouble, but this new little boy was quite a 
sedans responsibility. He could not speak one word of 
any language that th^ spoke. Howard did not even know 
his name. Perhaps it would be marked upon his clothes. 

Thhn, with a shock of dismay, the old man realised that 
the clothes were gone for ever. They had been taken by 
the Germans when the little chap had been de-loused; by 
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this time they trete probably burnt. It might well be that 
his identity was lost now till the war was otct, and enquiries 
rould be made. It might be ‘ost for ever. 

The thought distressed olci Howard very much. It was 
one thing to hand over to 'he sisters a child who could 
be traced; it seemed to him tc be a different matter altogether 
when the litde boy was practically untraceable. As he 
walked along the old man revolved this new trouble in 
his mind. Hie only link now with his past lay in the fact 
that he had beeni found abandoned in Fithiviets upon a 
certain day in June— lay in the evidence which Howard 
alone could give. With that evidence, it might one day be 
possible to &d his parents or his relatives. Ifnowhewete 
abandoned to a convent, that evidence might well be bst. 

They walked on down the dusty toad. 

Sh^a said ftetfuUy: “My feet do hurt.” 

She was obviously tired out. He picked her up and put 
her in the pram, and put Pierre in with her. To Pierre he 
gave the chocolate thk had been promised to him earlier 
in the day, and then aU the other children had to have a 
piece of chocolate too. That refieshed them and made 
them cheerful for a while, and the old man pushed the pram 
wearily ahead. It was essential that they should stop soon 
for the night. 

He stopped at the nesn farm, left the ptam with the 
children in the road, and went into the courtyard to see if 
it -was possible for them to find a bed. lliete was a strange 
stillness in the place. No dog sprang out to bark at him. 
He called out, and stood ezpectsnt inathe evening light, 
but no one answered him. He tried the door to the ftim- 
hoose, and it w!^ locked. He went into the cowhouse, bur 
no animals were there. Two hens scratched upon the 
midden; otherwise there was no sign of life. 

The place 'was deserted. 

As on the previous night, they slept in the h^y loft. 
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Tbece woe no blankets to be bad this time, bat Howatd, 
seatcbiog round foe some sort of a coveflet, discoveted a 
lai^ s^-like covet, used pctesibly to thateb a tick. He, 
dt^ed this into the loft aa| attanged it double on the 
hay, laying the childien dowabetvem its folds. He had 
expect^ tcouble vrith them, kxdiement and ficetfulness, 
but they were too titedfbt that. All five of them wete glad 
to lie down and test; in a shott time they wete all asl^. 

Howatd lay testing on the hay neat them, tiled to 
death. In the last hour he had taken* seveial nips of 
btandy fiat the weadness and weakness that he was endut- 
ing: now as he lay upon the hay in the deserted fium 
fatigue came soaking out of him in great waves. He &h 
that they wete in a desperate position. There could be no 
hope now of getting through to Rngland, as he had once 
hoped. The Getman front was &t ahead of them; by now 
it might have reached Btittany itself. All Prance was 
ovettun. 

Exposure might come at any time, must come before 
so very long. It was inevitable. His own French, though 
good enough, was spoken with an English accent, as he 
knew well. The only hope of escaping detection would 
be to hide for a while until some plm presented itself, 
to lie up with the children in the house of some French 
dtiaen. But he knew no one in this part of France that 
he could go to. 

And anyway, no fiunily would take them in. If he did 
know anybody, it would hardly be &ir to plant himself 
on them, • 

He lay musing bitterly on the future, only half-awake. 

It was not quite correct to say that he,knew nobody. 
He did know, very slighdy, one &mily at Qiartres. Th^ 
were called Rouget— no, Rougand— Rougeron; that was 
it, Rougeron. They came horn Chartres. He bad met 
them at Gdoton eighteen months befbre, when he had 
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been theie \rith John for ibe ski-ing. The &thet was .a 
colonel in the army. Howatd wondeied vagnely what had 
become of him. The mothri had been typically fat and 
French, pleasant enough in a fraj quiet way. The daughter 
had ski’d weil; closing his <fyes in the doze of oncoming 
sleep the old man could si* bet flying down fhe sk^s 
behind John, in a flurry of snow. She had had fur ^r 
which she wore short and tadier elaborately dressed, in 
the French style. 

He had seen a good deal of the &ther. Ihey had played 
draughts together in the evening over a Pernod, and had 
pondered together whether war would come. The old man 
began to consider Rougeron seriously. If by some freak 
of chance he should be in Qiartres, there might yet be 
hope for them. He thought that Rougeron migjht help. 

At any rate, they would get good advice from him. 
Howard became aware at this point of how much, how 
very much he wanted to talk to some adult, to discuss 
their difficoities and make plans. The more he thought 
of Rougeron, the mote he yearned to talk to someone of 
that sort, fiankly and without reserve. 

Chatties was not &i away, not much more than twenty- 
five miies. With luck they m^ht get there to-morrow. 
Probably, Rougeron would be away finm home, but— it 
was wor^ trying. 

Ptesendy ^ slept. 

He woke sevet^ times in the night, gasping and breath- 
less, with a very tired heart Each time he sat upright for 
half an hour and drank a little brandy, presently slipping 
down again to an uneasy doze. The diildten also slept 
uneasily, but did not wake. At five o’clock the old man 
woke for good, and sitting up against a heap of hay, 
resigned himself to wait till h was time to wake the children. 

He would go to Qiarttes, and look up Rougeron. The 
bad night that he had sufliued was a warning; it might 
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Well be that his stteogth ^ giving oa{. If that should 
happeo, he must get the childra safe -with someone else. 
With Rougeton, if he weie jhete, the childien would be 
safe; Howard could leave mijney for their keep, English 
money it was true, but proKbly negotiable. Rougeton 
might give him a bed, and Ip him rest a little till this 
deathly feeling of fedgue went away. 

Pierre wolm at about half-past six, and lay awake with 
him. “You must stay quiet,” the old man said. “It’s not 
time to get up yet Go to sleep again.” * 

At seven o’clock Sheila woke up, wriggled about, and 
dimbed out of her bed. Her movements woke the other 
rJiildten. Howard got up stiffly and got them all up. He 
herded them before him down the ladder to the fermya^, and 
one by one made them sluice their feces beneath the pump. 

Th^ was a step behind him, and he turned to meet 
a formidable woman, who was the fermer’s wife. She 
demanded crossly what he was doing there. 

He said mildly: “I have slept in your hay, madame, 
with these children. A thousand pardons, but there was 
no other place where we could go.” 

She rated him soundly for a few minutes. Then she 
stud: “'Who ate you? You ate not a Frenchman. No 
doubt, you ate English, and these children also?” 

He said: “These children ate of all nationalities, madame. 
Two are French and two ate Swiss, from Geneva. One is 
Dutch.” He smiled: “I assure you, we ate a littk mixed.” 

She eyed him keenly. “But you,” she said, "you are 
English.” * 

He said: “If I were English, madame, what of that?” 

“They are saying in Angetville that tfafi English have 
betrayed us, that tb^ have run away, from Dunkitk.” • 

He felt himself to be in peril. This woman was quite 
capable of giving them all up to the Germans. 

He feced her boldly and looked her in the eyes. “Do 
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you believe that Eogkud Has abacdoced Fiance?” be 
asked. “Ot do you ibink that is a Getman lie?” 

. She hesitated. “These fikiy politics,” she said at last 
“I only know that this &im thaw is mined. I do not know 
how we diaU live.” / 

He said simply: “By the <^iace of God, madame.” 

She was silent fot a minute. Then she said: “You an 
English, aien’t you?” 

He nodded without speaking. 

She said: “Ydu had bettet go away, before anybody 
sees you." 

He turned and called the children to him, and walked 
over to the pram. Then, poshing it in ftont of him, he 
went towards the gale. 

She called after him: “'Where are you going to?” 

He stopped and said: “To Qu^es.” And then he 
could have bitten out his tongue for the indiscretion. 

She said: "By the tram?” 

He repeated uncertainly: “The tram?” 

“It passes at ten minutes past eight. There is still half 
an hour.” 

He had forgotten the %ht railway, tunning by the road. 
Hope of a lift to Chartres surged up in him. “Is it still 
running, madame?” 

“'Why not? These Germans say that they have brought 
us Peace. Well then, the tram will run.” 

He thanked her and went out on to the road. A quarter 
of a mile farther on he came to a place where the track 
crossed the road; here he waited, add fed the children 
on the biscuits he had bought the day before, with a little 
of the chocolate. Ptesendy, a little puff of steam announced 
the Jitde narrow-gauge tim, this so-called team. 

l^ee hours later they walked out into the streets of 
Qiartres, stiU pushing the pram. It was as easy as that; a 
completely uneventful journey. 



■ Cbatttes, like Aogetville, was M of Getmans. They 
■wanned evetywhete, patdcnktly in die Imnuy shops, 
baying with papet money silk stocking^ nndemlothes, ai^d 
all soits of impofted food. whole town seemed to be 
on holiday. The troops wem clean and well disciplined; 
all day Howard saw nothing it their bebaTiour to comply 
of, apart from their very ptesmce. They were constrained 
in their behanout, scrupulously correct, uncertain, doubt- 
ful of thdr welcome. But in the shops there was no doubt 
about it; they were spending genuine Faench paper money 
and spending it like water. If there were any doubts in 
Qiartres, they stayed behind the bcked doors of the banks. 

In a telephone-booth the (dd man found the name of 
Rougeron in the directory; they lived in an apartment 
in the Rue Vaugiraud. He did not dng up, &eling the 
matter to be a little difficult for the tel^hone. Instead, 
he asked the way, and walked round to the place, still 
pushing the pram, the chiidren trailing after him . 

Rue Vaugiraud was a narrow street of tall, grey shuttered 
houses. He tang the bell of the house, and the dMt opened 
silently before him, disclosing the common staircase. 
Rougeron lived on the second floor. He went upstairs 
slowly, flat be was tathet short of breath, the children 
foUowii^ him. He tang the bell of the apartment. 

There was the sound of women’s voices from behind 
the door. There was a step and the door opened before 
him. It was the daughter, the one that he remembered 
eighteen months before at Qdoton. 

She said: “Wha* is it?” 

In the passage it was a little dark. “Mademoiselle,” 
he said, “I have come to see your &thcr, monsieur le 
colonel. I do not know if you will remember me; we have 
met before. At Cidoton.” * 

She did not answer for a moment. The old man blinked 
his eyes; in his fotigue it seemed to him that she was holding , 
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tight on to the doot. He recognised her very well. She 
wore her hair irf the same close curled French manner; 
^ wore a grey cloth skirt a;^ a dadi blue jumper, with a 
i^ack scarf at the neck. f 

She said at last. “My £u&et is away from home. I — 
remember you very welh mimietit.” 

He said easily in Frendt:“It is very charming of you to 
say so, mademoiselle. My name is Howard.” 

“I know that.” 

“Will moosiea(le colonel be back to-day?” 

She sud: “He has been gone for three months. Monsieur 
Howard. He was neat Metz. That is the last that we have 
heard.” 

He had expected as much, but the disappointment was 
no less keea He hesitated and then drew ba^ 

“I am sorry,” he said. “I had hoped to see monsieur 
le colonel, as I was in Qiartres. You have my sympathy, 
mademoiselle. I will not intrude any further upon your 
anxiety.” 

She said: “Is it — is it anything that I could discuss with 
you, Monsieiir Howard?” He got a queer impression from 
her manner that she was pleading, trying to detain him 
at the door. 

He could not burden a gid and her mother with his 
troubles; they had troubles of their own to &ce, “It is 
nothing, mademoiselle,” he said. “Merely a little personal 
matter that I wanted to talk over with your &tfaer.” 

She drew hetself up and faced him, looking him in the 
eyes. “I understand that yon wish <o see my &ther. 
Monsieur Howard,” she said quietly. “But he is away— 
we do not kno^ where. And I ... I am not a child. I 
know very well what you have come to talk about. We 
can talk d this together, yon and L” 

She drew back from t^ door. “Will you not come in 
and sit down?” she said. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


H e tiuDcd and motioned ‘to the rhildren. Hien he 
glanced at the gitl, and caught an extnession of 
sutptiae, hewildement, upon her face. “There are rather 
a lot of US, I’m afoud,” he said apologetically. 

She said: “But ... I do not underst^, Monsieur 
Howard. Ace these put children?” 

He smiled. “Pm liking after them. They aren’t really 
mine.” He hesitated and then said: “I am in a position cf 
some difficulty, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh. . . .” 


“I wished to talk it over 
his brows in petplexity. 


with your father.” He wrinkled 
“Did pu think that it was 


She said hastily: “No, m’sieuiv-aot at alL” And then 
she swung round and called: “MamanI Come quickly; 
here is Monsieur Howard, from QdotonI” 

The litde woman that Howard lememheted came 
bustling out; the old man greeted her ceremoniously. 
Then for a fhw minutes he stood with the children pressed 
close round him in the little sabn of the flat, trying to 
make the two women understand his presence with them. 
It was not an easy task. 

The mother gave it up. "Well, here they are,” she said, 
content to let the why and wherefore pass. “Have they 
hads^flUKr? Ace they hungry?” ■ 

The children smiled shyly. Howard said: “Madame, 
they ate always hungry. But do not derange yourself^ we 
can get in the town, perhtps?” 

She said that that was not to te thought of. “Nicole, ^ 
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stay m’sieut for a little, while I make anaagementS'.” 
She bustled off into the kitchen. 

. The gicl turned to the old man. “Will you sit down 
and test a little?” she said. “You seem to be veiy tiled.” 
She turned to the children. “And yon, too, you sit down 
and stay quiet; d^mer will be leady befoie long.” 

The old man looked down at his hands, gdmed with 
dirt. He had not washed pioperly, ot shaved, since leaving 
Dijon. “I am desolated that I should appeal so diity,” 
he said. “Presently, perhaps I could wash?” 

She smiled at him and he ff>und comfort in her smile. 
“It is not easy to keep clean in times like these,” she said. 
“Tell me from the beginning, monsieur— how did you 
come to be in France at all?” 

He lay back in the chair. It would be better to tell her 
the whole thing; indeed, he was aching to tell somebody, 
to talk over his position. “You must understand, 
mademmselle,” be began, “that I was in great trouble 
early in the year. My only son was killed. He was in the 
Ro]^ Air Force, you know. He was killed on a bombing 
raid.” 

She said; “I know, monsieur. I have the deepest sym- 
pathy for you.” 

He hesitated, not quite sure if he had understood her 
correctly. Some idiom had probably tniulwi him. He went 
on: “It was intolerable to stay in England. I wanted a 
change of scene, to see new faca.” 

He plunged into his story. He told her about the 
Cavanaghs at Gdoton. He told her of Sheila’s illness, of 
their delay at Dijon. He told her about the chambermaid, 
about k pttitt Rose. He told her how they had become 
stranded at Joigny, and touched lighdy upon the horror 
(xf ffie Montargis toad, because Pierre was with them 
in the room. He told her about the Royal Air Force 
men, and about the little Dutch boy they had found in 
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Titliiviets. Then he sketched bnefly hov they had leached 
Chatttes. 

It took about a quattei o£ an houf to tell, in the slo^, 
measuied, easy tones of an old n^. In the ^ she tamed 
to him in wonder. 

“So leally, monsieur, none of these little ones has 
anything to do with you at allV’ 

“I suppose not," he said, “if you like to look at it that 
way.” 

She pleased the point. “But you ceuld have left the 
tvro in Dijon for th^ parents to fetch from Geneva? You 
would have been able then, yourself, to have reached 
England in good time.” 

He sosiled sbwly. “I suppose so.” 

She stated at him. “We French peopk will never 
understand the English,” she said softly. And then she 
turned aside. 

He was a little puzzled. “I beg your pardon?” 

She got to her feet. “You will wish to wash,” she said. 
“Come, I will show you. And then, 1 will sec that the 
little ones also wash.” 

She led him to an untidy bathroom; manifestly, they 
kept no servant in the flat. He looked around for a man's 
gear, hoping for a razor, but the cobnel had been away 
too bng. Howard contented himself with a wash, resolved 
at the first opportunity to see if he could get a shave. 

The girl took the children to a bedroom, and washed 
them one by one quite thoroughly. Then it was time for 
dfwHMT. By padtfing out the midday meal with rice, 
Madame Rougeron W produced a risetiv; they sat down 
to it round the tabb b foe salon and had she first civilised 
meal that Howard had eaten smee Dijon. 

And after lunch, sitdi^ round foe littered taUe over 
cofiee, whib foe diildien played together m the comet of 
foe salon, he discussed his future with them. 



“I wanted to get back to England, of cootse,” he said. 
“I still want to. But at the moment it seems difficult.” 

. Madame Rougen^ said: “Thete ate no boats to England 
now, m’sieut. The Germans have stopped evetything.” 

He nodded. “I was afraid so,” he said quietly. “It 
would have been better if I had gone back to Switzerland.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. “It is always easy to 
be wise later,” she said. “At the time, a week ago, we 
all thought that Switzerland would be invaded. I tliiiik so 
sdlL I do not think that Switzerland would be at all a 
good place for you to go.” 

Thm was a silence. 

Madame said: “These other children, monsieur. The 
one called Pierre and the other little Dutchman. Would 
you have taken them to England?” 

Sheila, bored with playing on the floor, came up and 
pulled his sleeve, distracting him. “I want to go out for a 
walk. M’sieur Howard, may we go out for a walk and see 
some tanks?” 

He put his arm round her absently. “Not just now,” 
he said. “Stay quiet for a little. We’ll go out presendy.” 
He turned to M^ame Rougeroa “I don’t see that I can 
leave them, unless with their relations,” he said. “I have 
been thinking about this a good deal. It might be very 
difficult to find their relations at this time.” 

The mother said; “That is very true.” 

Pursuing his train of thought^ he said; “If I could get 
them to England, I think Td send them over to America 
until the war is over. They would b» quite safe thete.” 
He ezplained. “My daughter, who lives in the United 
States, has a big house on Long Island. She would make 
a home for them till the war ends, and then we could try 
and And their patents.” 

The girl said: “That would be Madame G>BteUo?” 

He turned to her feintly surprised. “Yes, that is her 
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sianied name. She has a little boy henelf, about theit 
age. She would be vety good to them.” 


“I am suie of that, m’sieui.” • 

Fot the moment the difficulty of getdftg them to England 
esaped him. He said: “It’s goii^ to be poetically im- 
possible to find the little Dutchman’s patents, I’m a&aid. 


We don’t even know his name!” 

Beneath his atm, Sheila said: “I know his name.” 

He stated down at het. “You do?” And then, temem- 
beting Piette, he said, “What do you think he’s called?” 

. She said: “Willem. Not William, just Willem.” 
Howard said: “Has he got another name?” 

“I don’t think so. Just Willem.” 

Ronnie looked up from tlw Boot. “You ate a story,” 
he said without hnt. “He has got another namff, Mr. 
Howard. He’s called Eybe.” He eiqtlained. “Just like 
I’m called Ronnie Cavanagh, so he’s called Willem Eybe.” 
“Oh . . .” said Sheila. 


Madame said: “But if he can’t speak any French or 
English, how did you find that out?” 

The children stared at het, uncomprehending, a little 
impatient of adult density. “He fold us,” they explained. 

Howard said: “Did he tell you anything mote about 
himself?” There was a silence. “Did he say who his 
daddy or his mummy were, or where he came &om?” 

The children stared at him, awkward andembamssed. The 
old man said: “Suppose you ask him where his daddy is?” 

Sheila said: “But we can't understand what he sys.” 
The others stayed silent 

Howard said: “Never mind, then.” He turned to the 
two women. “They’ll probably know alUabont him in a 
day or two,” he said. “It takes a little time.” 

The girl nodded. “Perhaps we can find somebody who 
speaks Dutch.” 

Het mother said: “That might be dangerous. It is not , 
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a tViifig to be decided lightly, that One must think of 
lie Getmans.” 

, She tamed to H,owatd: “So, monsieur,” she said, “it is 
dear that you are hi a difficulty. What is it that you want 
to do?” 

He smiled slowly. “I want to get to England with these 
children, madame,” he said.' “Only that” 

He thought for a minute. “Also,” he said gently, “I do 
not wish to get my &iends into trouble.” He rose &om 
his (hair. “It has been most kind of you to give ns d^ttmr" 
he said. “I am indeed aorty to have missed seeing monsieur 
]e coloneL I hope very much that when we meet again you 
will be reunited.” 

The girl sprang 19. “You must not go,” she said. “It 
is not possible at all, that.” She swung round on her 
fflothet. “ We must devise something. Mother. ” 

The older woman shrugged her shoulders. “It is 
in^oBsible. The Germans ate everywhere.” 

Ihe girl said; “If father were here, he would devise 
something.” 

There was a silence in the room, broken only by Ronnie 
and Rose chanting in a low tone their little song about 
the numerals. Faintly, £com the town, came the air of a 
band playing in the main squan. 

HoWd said: “You must not put yourselves to incon- 
venience on our account. I assure you, we can get abng 
very well” 

The girl said: “But monsieur— your clothes abne — 
they ate not in the French huhion. One would say at once 
that you ate an Englishman, to bok at you.” 

He glanced down raefully; it was very ttue. He bad 
been proud of his taste m Harris tweeds, but now they 
were quite undeniably unsuitabk for the occasion. “I 
suppose so,” he said. “It would be better if I got some 
Fte^ cbthes, for a start” 
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• She said: “My &thet would be glad to lead you an old 
suiti if he were here.” She turned to her molier. ‘“nie 
blown suit, Mother.” , 

Madame shook her head. “The gJby is better. It is 
less conspicuous.” Shetumed tolhcoldmaa. “Sit down 
again," she said quietly. “Nicole is right. We must devise 
something. Perhaps it will be better if you stay here for 
the night.” 

He sat down again. “That would be too much trouble 
for you,” he said. “But I should be grateful for the 
dothes.” 

Sheila came up to him again, fretfiiL “Can’t we go 
out now and look at the tanks, Mr. Howard?” she said in 
P.ng1iah, complaining, “I do want to go out” 

“Presently,” he said. He turned to the two women, 
spealdng in French. “They want to go out” 

The girl got to her feet. “I shall t^ them for a walk,” 
she said. “You stay here and test” 

After a little demur he agreed to this; he was very tired. 
“One thing,” he said. “Perhaps while you are out it 
would be possible for me to borrow an old razor?” 

The girl led him to the bathroom and produced aU that 
he needed. "Have no fiau &r the little ones,” she said. 
“I will not let them get into trouble.” 

He turned to her, razor in hand. “You must be very 
careful not to speak English, mademoiselle,” he said. 
“The two English children understand and speak French 
very well. Sometimes they speak English, but that is 
dangerous now. Speak to t^ in French all the time.” 

She laughed up at him. “Have no fear, tbtr Monsieur 
Howard,” she said. “I do not know any Englidi. Only 
a phrase or two.” She thought for a minute, and said cate^ 
fully, in Kfiglish, “A little I»t of what you fancy does you 
good.” And th^ in French again, “That is what one says 
about the apMtip” 
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“Yes,” be said. He stated at bet, puzzled again. 

Sbe did not notice. “And to rebuke anybod7,” sbe said, 
“you ‘teat bim off a stdp.’ Ibat is all I know of English, 
monsieui. Tbe cbildteo will be safe with me.” 

He said quietly, suddenly numb with an old pain ; “ Wbo 
told you those phrases, mademoiselle? They ate quite up 
to date.” * 

She turned away. “I do not know,” she sud awkwardly. 
“It is possible that I have read them in a book.” 

He went back with her to die salon and helped her to 
get the children ready to go out, and saw them together 
down the stairs. Then he went back into tbe little flat; 
madame had disappeared, and he resorted to the bathroom 
for his shave. Th^ in the comer of the settee in the salon 
he fell asleep, and slept uneasily for about two houn. 

The children woke him as ^ey came back into the flat. 
Ronnie rushed to him. "We saw bombers,” he said 
ecstatically. “Real German ones, ever so big, and they 
showed me the bombs and they let me go and touch them, 
tool” 

Sheila said: "I went and touched them, tool” 

Ronnie said: “And we saw the bombers flying, and 
taking off and landing, and going out to bomb the ships 
upon the seal It was fin, Mr. Howard.” 

He said, mildly: “I hope yon said ‘Thank you’ very 
nicely to Mademoiselle Rougeron for taking you for such 
a lovely walk.” 

They rushed up to her. “Thank you mr so much. 
Mademoiselle Roigeton,” they said. • 

He turned to her. “You’ve given them a very happy 
afternoon,” he said. “Where did you take them to?” 

She said: “To the aerodrome, monsieur.” She hesitated. 
“I would not have gone there if I had realised. . . . But 
they do not understand, the little ones.” 

, “No,” he said. “It’s all great fun to them.” 
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. He glanced at her. “Were there many bombers there?” 

“Sixty or seventy. Mote, perhaps.” 

“And going out to bomb ^ ships cf my country?” he 
said gently. 

She indined her head. “I would not have taken them 
there,” she said again. “I did not know.” 

He smiled. “Well,” he said*, “there’s not much we can 
do to stop them, so it’s no good worrying about it” 

Madame geared again; it was neatly six o’clock. She 
had made soup for the children’s supper and she had 
prepared a bed in her own room for the two litde gids. 
The three little boys were to sleep in a bed which she had 
made up on the ^r of the coi^ot; Howard had been 
given a bedroom to himself. He thanked her for the trouble 
she had taken. 

“One must fost get the little ones to bed,” she said. 
“Then we will talk, and devise something.” 

In an hour they were all fe4 washed, and in bed, settling 
fot the night. Howard sat down with the two women to 
a suppet of a thick meat broth and bread and cheese, with 
a little ted wine mixed with water. He helped them to 
dear the table, and accepted a curious, thin, dry, black 
dgat from a box left by hk absent host. 

Pteseody he said; “I have been thinlring quietly this 
afternoon, madame,” he said. “I do not think I shall go 
back to Switzerland. I think it would be better to try a^ 
get into SpaiiL” 

The woman said; “It is a very long way to go.” Ihey 
discussed the mattoc fot a little time. The difficulties were 
obvious; when he had made the journey there was no sott 
of guarantee that he could ever get acrosSathe fiontier. 

The girl said; “I also have been thinking, but in quite 
the opposite ditection.” She turned to her mother, “^ean 
Henri Guinevec,” she said, and she tan the two Qitistian 
names together to pronounce them Jetui 



Madame said placidly: "Jeaa Henri may liaTe gone 
akeady, ma petite.” 

^ said: “^o is he?” 

llie gill said, ‘^e is a fisherman, of Le Conquet. In 
Finistene. He has a very good boat. He is a great friend 
of my father, monaieor.” 

They told him about thit man. For thirty years it had 
been the colonel’s habit to go to Brittany eadi summer. 
In that he had been unusual for a Frenchman. The sparse, 
rocky country, tbe stone cottages, and the wild coast 
attracted him, and the strong sea winds of the Atlantic 
re&eshed him. Morgat, Le Conquet, Brest, Douamenez, 
Audieme, Concameau-^these were his haunts, the places 
that he loved to visit in the summer. He used to dress the 
part. For going in the fishing-boats he had the local 
costume, faded rust and rose coloured sailcloth overalls 
and a large, floppy black Breton casque. 

“He used to wear the aabots, too, when we were married 
first,” his vrifi: said placidly. “But then, when he got 
corns upon his feet, he had to give them up.” 

His wife and daughter had gone with him, every year. 
They had stayed in some little pension and had gone for 
little, bored walks, while the colonel went out in the boats 
vrith the fishermen, or sat yarning vrith them in the caf£. 

“It was not very gay,” the girl said. “One year we went 
to Faris-Flage, but next year we went back to Brittany.” 

She had come to know his fishermen friends through the 
years. “Jenri would help us to help Monsieur Howard,” 
she sud confidently. “He has a fine big boat that could 
cross easily to Englai^.” 

Howard gavti this serious attention. He knew a little 
of the Breton fishermen; when he had practised as a 
solidtor in Exeter there had been occasional legal cases 
that involved them, cases of fishing inside the three-mile 
limit Sometimes, they came into Torbay for shelter in 
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bad weather. Apart fmm theif fishing peccadilloes they 
were popular in Devon; big, buriy men with boats as big 
and burly as they were themselves; finetseamen, speaking.a 
language vety similar to Gaelic, that /a Welsknan could 
sometimes undetstand. 

They discussed this for some time; it certainly seemed 
mote hopeful than any attempt to get bade through Spain. 
“It’s a long way to go,” he said a little ruefuUy. It was; 
Brest is two hundred miles or so from Chatties. “Pethaps 
1 could go by train.” He would be going away &Qm Paris. 

They discussed it in all aspects. Obviously, it was im- 
possible tofind out howGuine^ was placed; theonlytbiog 
to do would be to go there and find out. “But if Jenri 
should have gone away,” the mother said, “there ate all 
the otheiB. One or other of them will help yon, when they 
know that you ate friendly with my husbiuid.” She spoke 
with simple faith 

The ^ confirmed this: “One or other of them will 
help.” 

The old man said presently; “It really is most kind of 
you to suggest this. £ you would give me a few addresses, 
then— I would go to-mottow, with the children.” He 
hesitated. “It will be better to go soon,” he said. “Later, 
the Getmans may become mote vigilant.” 

“That we can do,” said madame. 

Presently, as it was getting late, she got up and went 
out of the room. After a few minutes the girl followed 
her; from the salon Howard could hear the mutter of theit 
voices in the kitehon, talking in low tones. He could not 
heat what they were saying, nor did he tty. He was deeply 
gtatefid for the help and the encouiagemsnt that he had 
had from them. Sfoce ire had parted from the two Air 
Force men he had rather lost heart; now he felt again that 
there was a good prospect that he would get through to 
Rn glanH . True, he had still to get to Brittany. That might 
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be (Mkult in itself; he had no papeis of ideotificatiaa odies 
than a British passpoit, and none of the childien had 
anything at all. If he vete stopped and questioned by the 
Germans the game iirould be up, but so &i he had not been 
stopped. So long as nobody became suspicious of him, he 
ffli^ be all right. 

Nicole came back alone" from the kitchen. “Maman 
has gone to bed,” she said. “She gets up so eariy in the 
morning. She has asked me to wish you a very good night 
on her behalf.” * 

He said something conventionally polite. “I think I 
should be better in b^ myself,” he said. “Ihese last days 
have been tiring for a man as old as I am.” 

She said: “I know, monsieur.” She hesitated and then 
said a little awkwardly: “I have been talking with my 
mother. We both think that it would be better that I 
should come with you to Brittany, Monsieur Howard.” 

There was a momentary silence; the old man was taken 
by sttiptise. “Ihat is a very kind ofier,” he said. “Most 
generous of you, mademoiselle. But I do not think I 
should accept it.” 

He smiled at her. “You must understand,” he said, ”1 
may get into trouble with the Germans. I should not like 
to think that I had involved yon in my difficulties.” 

She said: "I thought you might feel that, monsieur. 
But I assure you, I have discussed the matter with maman, 
and it is better that I should go with yon. It it qmte 
dedded.” 

He said: "I cannot deny that yon would be an enormous 
help to me, mademoiselle. But one does not decide a 
point like that all in one moment. One weighs it carefully 
and one sleeps upon it.” 

If was growing dusk. In the half-light of the salon it 
seemed to him that her eyes were very bright, and that she 
^ blinking a little. “Do not refuse me. Monsieur 
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Hovtud,” sbe said at last. “I want so vay much to help 
you.” 

He was touched. “I was only tliinMng of yout safety, 
mademoiselle,” he said gently. “You/ have done a veiy 
great deal for me alieady. Why should you do any mote?” 

She said: “Because c£ out old fideodship.” 

He made one last e&tt' to dissuLle het. “But 
mademoiselle,” he said, “that frien dship , which I value, 
was never mote than a slight thing— a mete hotel acquaint- 
ance. You have already done mote for ma than I could have 
hoped fot.” 

She said: “Perhaps you did not know, monsieur. Yout 
son and I . . . John ... we were good friends.” Ihete was 
an awkward pause. 

“So it is quite decided,” she said, turning away. “We 
ate quite of one mind, my mother and I. Now, monsieur, 
I will show you your room.” 

She took him down the corridor and showed him the 
room. Het mother had been before her, and had laid out 
upon the bed a long, linen nightgown, the slnmhet-weat 
(tf Monsieur le G>looel. On the dtessing-tahle she had 
put hb cut-throat razor, and a strop, and his much-squeezed 
tube of shaving-paste, and a bottle of scent called Fledbs 
DES A[£ES. 

The girl looked round. “I think that there is everything 
you will want,” she said. “If there is anything we have 
forgotten, I am close by. You will call?” 

He said; “Mademoiselle, I shall be most comfortable.” 

“In the morning,” she said, “do not hurry. Ihere are 
arrangements to be made before we can start for Brittany, 
and one must make enquiries — on the quiety you will undo- 
stand, monsieur. That we can best do alone^ my mqthqr 
and I. So it will be better if you stay in bed, and rest.” 

He said: “Oh, hut there are the children. I shall have 
to see to them.” 



She smiled: “In Rn gland, do the men look aftet childien 
when them am two women in the house?” 

. “Et— well,” he iaid. “I mean, I didn’t want to bothet 
yon with them.” ) 

She smiled again. “Stay in bed,” she said. “I will 
bring coSee to you at about eight o’dock.” 

Ste went out and closed dooi behind her; he re- 
mained for a time staring thoughtfully after her. She was, 
he thought, a very peculiar young woman. He could not 
nnderst^ her at«lL At Cidoton, as he remembered her, 
she had been an athletic young creature, very shy and 
reserved, as moat middle-class French girb ate. He remem- 
bered her chiefly for the incongruity of her dose-curled, 
catefolly-tended head, her daintily-tiimmed eyebrows and 
her cat^ly-manicuted hands, in contrast with the terrific 
speed with which she took the steepest sbpes when sliding 
on a pair of skis. John, who himself was a fine skier, had 
told his father that he lud his work cut out to keep ahead 
of her upon a tun. She took things strai^ that he made 
traveise upon and never seemed to come to any harm. But 
she had a poor eye for ground, and fiequently tan slowly 
on a piece of flat while he went sailing on ahead of het. 

Hat was, literally, about all the old man could lemembet 
of het. He turned from the door and began slowly to 
undress. She had dianged very much, it seemed to him. 
It h^ been nice of het to tell him in bet queer, French way 
thtt she had been good ftiends with John; his heart warmed 
to het for that. Both she and her mother wem being 
nfinitely kind to him, and fibis proposakhat Nicole should 
x>me with Um to Bnttany was so kind as to verge on ihe 
pixotic. He cnuld not refuse the ofiet; already he had 
con» neat to giving pain by doing so. He would not piess 
a refusal any more; to have her hdp might make the whole 
difletence to his success in getting the children to England. 

He put on the long nightgown and got into bed; the soft 
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mattiess 2iid the smooth sheets were infinitely soothing 
after two nights spent in hay-bfb. He had not slept 
properly in a bed since leaving Cidotont , 

She had (hanged very much, that gi/ 1 . She sdll had the 
caiefoUy-tended curly head; the trimmed eyebrows and the 
manicured hands were just the same. But her whole 
esptession was difiecent. She'boked ten years older; the 
dark shadows beneath her eyes matched the black scarf she 
wore about her neck. Quite suddenly the thought came 
into his mind that she looked like a tmdow. She was a 
young, unmarried girl, but that was what she reminded him 
of, a young widow. He wondered if she had lost a fiaoc£ 
in the war. He must ask her mother, delicately, before he 
left the flat; it would be as well to knctw in (»der that he 
might avoid any topic that was painful to her. 

With all that, she seemed very odd to him. He did not 
understand her at all. But presently the tired limbs rehuted, 
his active mind moved more slowly, and he drifted into 
sleep. 

He slept all through the night, an unusual feat for a man 
of his age. He was still slei^nng when she came in with 
his cofiee and rolls on a tray at about a quartet past eight. 
He woke easily and sat iqi in bed, and thanked her. 

She was fully dressed. Beyond her, in the corridor, the 
children stood, dressed and washed, peeping in at the door. 
Pierre ventured in a little way. 

“Good morning, Pierre,” said the old man gravely. The 
little boy placed his hand upon his stomach and bowed 
to him ^m the waist. M’sieur HowanL” 

The girl laughed and tan her hand thiough his hair. 
"It is a little boy bim ikd, this on^" shecaid. "Not like 
the other ones that you have collected.” 

He said a little anxiously: “I do hope that they liave 
not been a trouble to you, mademoiselle.” 

She said: “Children will never trouble me, monsieur.” 
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He thought again, a vety odd young 'woman 'with a vety 
odd way of expressing herself. 

. She told him that her mother 'was already out markedng 
in the town, and leaking certain enquiries. She 'would be 
back in half an hoot or so; then they 'would make their 
plans. 

The girl brought him her hither’s grey suit, rather worn 
and shabby, 'with a pair of old brown canvas shoes, a 
horrible violet shirt, a celluloid collar rather yellow with 
age, and an unpltasant tie. “These clothes are not 'very 
chic,” she said apologetically. “But it will be better for 
you to wear them. Monsieur Howard, because then you 
will appear like one of the little hetergidsii. I assure you, 
'we wUl keep your own clothes for you vety carefully. My 
mother will put them in the cedar chest with the blankets, 
becanse of the moths, you understand.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later he 'was up and dressed, 
and standing in the salon while the girl viev^ him critic- 
ally. “You should not ha've shaved again so soon,” she 
said. “It makes the wrong effect, that.” 

He said that he was sorry. Then he took note of bet 
appearance. “You have made yourself look shabby to 
come with me, mademoiselle,” he said. “That is a vety 
kind tMng to have done.” 

She said: “Marie, the servant, lent me this dress.” 

She wore a vety pl^ black dress to her ankles, without 
adornment of any Idnd. Upon her feet the wore low-heeled, 
chimsy shoes and coarse black stockings. 

, Madame Bougeron came in and put down her basket on 
the table in the salon. “There is a train for Rennes at 
noon,” she s^ anemodonally. “There is a German soldier 
at the gacha who asks why you must travel, but they do 
not fook at papers. They are very courteous and correct.” 
She paused. “But there is anothn thing.” 

She took from the pocket of her gown a folded handbill. 



“A Gennaii soldier left this paper 'with the cmiirff this 
momiiig. There was ooe for ea^ apartmeot.” 

They spread it out cpoa the table.' It ‘was in Frentj], 
and it read: 


CmZENS OF THE REPUBUCl 


The treacherous English, who ha're forced this un- 
necessary war upon us, have been dhiren into disorderly 
flight our countiy. Now is the time to rise and 
root out these plutoctadc warmongers wherever th^ 
may be hiding, before they lurve time to pbt fresh 
ttouble for France. 

These scoundrels who are roaming the country and 
living in secret in out homes like disgusting parasites, 
‘wiU commit acts of sabotage and espionage and make 
ttouble for all of us -with the Germans, who are only 
anxious to build up a peaceful regime in oiu country. 
If these cowardly fugitives should commit such acts, 
the Germans will keep out fathers, our husbands, and 
our sons in long captivity. Help to bring, back your 
men by driving out these pests! j 

It is your doty if you know of an Englishman in hiding 
to tell the gendarmerie, or tell the nearest German 
soldier. This is a simple thing that anyonh can di^ 
which -will bring peace and freedom to out beloved land. 

Severe penalties a'wiut those who shield these tats. 


VIVE LA FRANCEl 

Howard read it through quietly twice. Then be said: 
“It seems that I am one of Ae tats, madame. After this, 
I think it would be better that I should go alone, whh the 
children.” 
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She said that it was not to be thought of. And then 
she said, Nicole would never agree. 

.Hie girl said; “That is very true. It would be impossible 
for you to go alone^as thh^ are now. I do not think you 
would get very fat before the Germans found that you 
were not a Frenchman, even in those clothes.” She flif^ied 
the paper with disgust. “This is a German thing,” she 
said. “You must not think that French people talk like 
this, Monsieur Howard.” 

“It is very neatly the truth,” he said ruefully. 

“It is an enormous lie,” she said. 

She went out of the room. The old man, grasping the 
opportunity, turned to her mother. “Your dau^ter has 
changed greatly since we were at Qdoton, madame,” he 
said. 

The woman looked at him. “She has suffered a great 
deal, monsieur.” 

He said: “I am most sorry to heat that. If you could 
tell me somethiog about it— ^haps I could avoid hurting 
her in convetsadon.” 

She stared at him. “You do not know, then?” 

“How should 1 know anything about her trouble, 
madame?” he said gently. “It is something that has 
happened since we met at Gdoton.” 

She hesitated for a minute. Then she said: “She was 
in love with a young man. We did not arrange the affiur 
and she tells me nothing.” 

“All young people ate like that," he said, quietly. “My 
son was the same. The young man is a prisoner in German 
hands, perhaps?” 

Madame said; “No, monsieur. He is dead.” 

Nicole came bursting into the room, a little fibre case 
in her hand. “This we will carry in your perambulator,” 
she said. “Now, monsieur, I am ready to go.” 

There was no time for any more conversation with 
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^fodame Rongetan, bat Hovud felt he hul the gist of it; 
indeed, it tras just what he had opected. It was haid on 
the girl, tenibly hard; perhaps this jdumey, dangeiou) 
though it ffligjht be, woidd not be altogether a bad thing 
for her. It might distract her mind, serve as an anodyne. 

There was a great bustle of getting under way. Ihey 
all went downstairs; Madame Rbugeton had many bundles 
of food, which they put in the perambulator. The children 
dusteted round them and impe^ them. 

Ronnie said: “Will we be going where there are tanks, 
Mr. Howard?” He spoke in English. “You said that I 
might go with the Germans for a ride.” 

Hcn^ said, in French: “Not to-day. Tty and talk 
French while Mademoiselle Rougeron is with us, Ronnie; 
it is not very nice to say what other people cannot under- 
stand.” 

Rose stud: “That is very true, m’sieur. Often I have 
told Ronnie that it was not polite to speak in English.” 

Madame Rougeron said to her daughter in a low tone; 
“It is clever that” The girl nodded. 

Fktte said suddenly: “I do not speak English, m'sieur.” 

"No, Pierre,” the old man si^. “You ate always 
polite." 

Sheila said: “Is Willem polite, too?” She spoke in 
French. 

Nicole said; “All of pu ate polite, all trir Mar tkeb. 
Now we ate quite ready.” She turned and kissed her 
mother. 

“Do not ftet,” the said gently. "Five days— perhaps 
a week, and I will be home again. Be happy for me, 
maman.” « 

The old woman stood trembling, suddenly aged. “Pnw; 
Uen gndt" she said tremulously. “These Germans— they 
are wicked, cruel people.” 

The girl said g^y; "Be tranquil. I shall come to no 
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hum.’’ She tutned to Hotracd.' “Eu rouit, dm. Monsieur 
Howard,” she sud. “It is time for us to go.” 

They left the apartment and started down the street, 
Howa^ pushing loaded pram and Nif»le shepherding 
the childmn. She had produced a rather shabby black 
Homburg hat for tbe old man, and this, with his grey 
suit and brown canvas shoes, made him look very Fmnch. 
They went slowly for the sake of the children; the girl 
strolled beside him with a shawl over her shoulders. 

Ftesendy she !)aid: “Give me the pram, monsieur. That 
is mote fitting for a woman to push, in the class that we 
represent.” 

He surrendered it to her; they must play up to their 
disguise. “When we come to the station,” she said, “say 
nothing at all. I will do all the talking. Do you think you 
could behave as a much older man? As one who could 
hardly talk at all?” 

He said: “I would do my best. You want me to behave 
as a very old man indeed.” 

She nodded. “We have come foom Anas,” she said. 
"You are my uncle, you understand? Our house in Arras 
was destroyed by the British. You have a brother, my 
other unde, who lives in Landetneau.” 

“Landetneau,” he said. “Whete is that, mademoiselle?” 

She said; “It is a little country town twenty kilometres 
this side of Brest, monsieur. If we can get thete we can 
then walk to the coast. And it is inland, forty kibmetres 
from the sea. I think they may allow us to go theie when 
it would be impossible for us to travel directly to the 
coast.” 

They approached the station. “Stay with the children,” 
she said quietly. “If anyone asks you anything, be very 
stupid.” 

The approach to the station was crowded with German 
transport lorries; German officers and soldiers thronged 
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aiODiid. It was dear that a cousidetable detaduneot of 
troops had just attlTed by train; apart &om them the 
station was crowded with refugees. Nicole pushed the 
pram throngh into the hooking-hall, followed by Howard 
and the children. The old 2mn,mio^ofhis part, walked 
with a shambling tread; his mouth hui^ open a little, 
and his head shook rhythmically. 

Nicole shot a glanK at him. “It is good, that;” she 
said. “Be catefiil you do not forget yonr rdle.” 

She left the pram with him and press^l forward to the 
booking-affice. A German FtUvM, smart and efficient 
in his grey-green uniform, stopped her and asked a question. 
Howard, peering through t^ throng with sagging head 
and half-dosed eyes, saw her launch out into a long, 
rambling peasant esqjlanation. 

She modoned bmrds him and the children. The Fdi- 
mbd glanced over them, shabby and inofiensive, their 
only luggage in an andent pram. Then he cut short the 
totrent her talk and modoned her to the booking-office. 
Another woman claimed his attention. 

Nicole came back to Howard and the children with 
the tickets: “Only as htr as Eeimes,” she said, in coarse 
peasant tones. “That is as &c as this ttain goes.” 

The old man said: “Eh?” and wagged his sagging head. 

She shouted in his eat. “Only to Rennes.” 

He mumbled thickly : “ We do not want to go to Rennes.” 

She made a gesture of irritation and pushed him ahead 
of her to the barrier. A German solffiet stood by the 
ticket-puncher; the>old man checked and turned back to 
tite gid in senile bewilderment. She said something cross 
and poshed him through » 

Then she apologised to the ticket-puncher. "He is my 
unde,” she said. “He is a good old man, but he is more 
trouble to me than all tiiese children.” 

The man said: “Rennes. On the r^ht,” and passed 
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diem through. The Geraum stated at them indifieteady; 
one set of refugees was veiy like another. So they passed 
through on to thi platform and climbed into a very old 
compartment with hard wooden seats. 

Ronnie said: “Is this the train we’re going to sleep in, 
M’sieut Howard?” He spoke in French, however. 

Howard said: “Not to-cBght. We shan’t be in this train 
for very long.” 

But he was wrong. 

From Chartres to Rennes is about two hundred and sixty 
kilometres; it took them six hours. In the hot summer 
afternoon the train stopped at every station, and many 
times between. The body of the train was full of German 
soldiers travelling to the west; three coaches at the end 
were reserved fw Frendi civilians and they tcavelled in 
one of these. Sometimes the compartment was shared 
with other travellers for a few stations, but no one travelled 
with them oontmuously. 

It was an anxious journey, full of fi»rs and subterfuges. 
When there were other people with them in the carriage 
the old man lapsed into senility, and Nicole could explain 
thdtt story once again, how they were travelling to Landet- 
neau from their house in Arras, which had been destroyed 
by the British. At first there was difficulty with the chUd^, 
who were by no means inclined to lend support to what 
they tighdy knew to be a pack of lies. Each time the story 
was retold Nicole and Howard rode on a knife edge of 
suspense, their attention split between the hstener and the 
necessity of preventing the children &om breaking into 
the conversation. Fresratly the children lost interest, and 
became absorbxl in tunning up and down the corridor, 
playing “My great-aunt lives in Tours," with all its animal 
repetitions, and looking out of the window. In any event, 
the peasants and small shopkeepers who travel!^ with 
them were too anxious to start talking and to tell the story 
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of tbek ovii troubles to Iiave ixtom for mudi suspicion in 
their minds. 

At long last, when the fierce heat of the day was dying 
down, they pulled into Rennes. There the train stopped 
and everyone got out; the German solmets foil in in two 
ranks in orderly array upon the platform and were marched 
away, leaving a fodgue party to bad their khs on to a lorry. 
Th^ was a German oStcer by the ticketcoUector. Howa^ 
put on his most senile air, a^ Kioole went straight up to 
the ooUector to consult him about trains h>Laodetoeau, 

Through half-closed eyes Howard watdied her, the 
children dustered round Um, dirty and foetfol foam thdr 
journey. He waited in an agony of apprdieoBion; at any 
moment the officer might ask for papers. Then it would all 
be over. But finally he gave her a little pasteboard slip, 
shrugged bis shoulders and dismissed her. 

She came back to Howard. “Mother of Godl” she said 
crossly and rather loudly. “Where is now the pram? Do 
I have to do everything?” 

The pram was still in the baggage-car. The old man 
shamhl^ towards it, but she push^ him aside and got 
into the car and pulled it down on to the ground hers^. 
Then, in a little confused huddle, she shepherded them 
to the bardet. 

“It is not five children that 1 have,” she sud bitterly to 
the ticket-collector. “It is six.” Tte man hughed, and 
the German officer smiled faintly. So they passed out into 
the town of Rennes. 

She said quietly so him as they walked along; “You are 
not angry. Monsieur Hovmd? It is better that I should 
pretend that I am cross, fo is more natural^.” 

He said; “My dear, you have done wonderfoUy well.” 

She said; “Well, we have got halfway without suspidon. 
To-morrow, at eight in the morning, a train leaves for 
Brest. We can go on that as far as Landemeau.” 
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She told him that the Getman officer had given them 
permission to go there. She produced the ticket he had 
given to her. “We must sleq) to-night in the refugee 
hostel,” she said. “This ticket admits us. It will be better 
to go there, m’sieur, like all the others.” 

He agreed. “Where is it?” he enquired. 

“In the Onema du Mohde,” she said. “I have never 
slept in a cmema before.” 

He said: “Mademoiselle, I am deeply sorry that my 
difficulties should.make yon do so now.” 

She smiled: “Nt ms u feiiis pas,” she said. “Perhaps 
as it is under German management it will be clean. We 
French are not so good at things like that.” 

They gave ep their cards at the entrance, pushed their 
pram inside and looked around. The seats had all been 
removed, and around the walls were palliasses stacked, 
filled wiffi old straw. There were not many people in the 
place; with the growing resttictions upon movements as 
the Germans took over control, the tide of lefogees was 
less than it had been. An old Frenchwoman issued them 
with a palliasse and a blanket each and showed them a 
comer where they could make a little camp apart fiom 
the others. “The little ones will sleep quiet there,” she 
said. 

There was an issue of free soup at a table at the end 
of the hall, dispensed by a Getman cook, who showed a 
fixed, beaming smile of professional good humour. 

An hour later the children were laid down to rest. 
Howard did not date to leave them, aisd sat with his back 
against the wall, tired to death, but not yet ready for sleep. 
Nicole went out and came back ptese^y with a packk 
of (i^al cigatettes. “I bought these for you,” she said. 
“I md not dare to get your Players; it wo^ not be safe, 
that.” 

He was not a great smoker, but touched by her kmdness 
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he-took one gntefiilly. She pouted him out a little btaudy 
in a mug and fetch^ a little watet £tom the drinking 
fountain for him; the drink refceshed him and the dgatette, 
\ros a comfort. She came and sat besi(^ him, leaning up 
against the 'wall. 

For a time they talked in W tones of their joum^, 
about her plans for the noct day. Then, fearing to 
oveiheatd, he changed the subject and asked about her 
father. 

She had little mote to tell him than he already knew. 
Her fother had been commandant of a fort in the Maginot 
Line not very for foom Meta; they had heard nothing of 
him since May. 

The old man said : “I am very, very sorry, mademoiselle.” 
He paused, and then he said, “1 know what that sort of 
anxiety means . . . very well. It blackens everything for a 
long time afterwards.” 

She said quietly; “Yes. Day after day you wait, and 
Wt. And then the letter comes, or it may be the telegram, 
and you ate afoaid to open it to see what it says.” She was 
silent for a minute. "And then at last you do open it” 

He nodded. He felt very close to her; they had shared 
the same experience. He had wtuted and waited just like 
that when John had been missing. For three days he had 
waited; fhm the telegram had come. It became dear to 
bun that she had been through the same trouble; indeed, 
her mother had told him that she had. He was immensely 
sorry for her. 

Quite suddenly, he folt that he would like to talk to her 
about John. He had not been able to talk about his son 
to anybody, not since it happened. He had foared sympathy, 
and had riinnned intrusion. But this girl Nicole had known 
John. They had been ski-ing companions— foiends, riie 
said. 

He blew out a long dond of smoke. "I lost my son, you 



know,” he said with di£5adty, staring straight ahead 
him. “He was killed flying— he was a squadron leader, 
,ouT Royal Air Force. He was shot down by three Messer- 
schmitts on his way back from a bombing raid. Over 
Heligoland.” 

There was a pause. 

She turned towards him.- “1 know that,” she said gently. 
“They wrote to me Atom the squadron.” 
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CHAPTER Vin 


T he cinema was half-M of people, moving about and 
laying down thek palliasses ^ the night. The ait was 
full of the fumes of the cooking-stove at the far end, and 
the smoke of French dgaiettes; in the dim light it seemed 
thick and heavy. * 

Howard glanced towards the girl. “You knew my 
son as well as that, mademoiselle?” he said. “I did not 
know.” 

In turn, she fidt the urge to talk. “We used to write,” 
she said. She went on quickly, “Ever since Qdoton we 
used to write, almost ea^ week. And we met once, in 
Paris— just before the war. In June, that was.” She paused, 
and thm said quiedy, “Almost a year ago to-day.” 

The old man said: “My dear, I never knew anything 
about this at all” 

“No,” she said. “Nor did I tell my patents.” 

There was a silence while he tried to collect his thoughts 
and readjust his outlook. “You said they wrote to you,” 
he said at last “ But how did they know your adtlress?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “He would have made 
artangements,” she said. “He was very kind, monsieur; 
very, very kind. And we weie great foiends. . . 

He said quietly: "You must have thought me very 
di&tent, mademoiselle. Very rude. But I assure you, I 
knew nothing about this. Nothing at all.” 

There was a little pause. -■ 

“May I ask one question?” he said presently. 

“But yes, Monsieur Howard.” 

He stared ahead of him awkwardly. “Your mother told 
me that you had had trouble,” he said. “That there had 
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been a young nun— who was dead. No doubt, that was 
somebody elM?” 

• “There was nobody else,” she said quiedy. “Nobody 
but John.” 

diook herself and sat tq>. “See,” she said, “one 
must pur down a palliasse, or there will be no room left 
by the wall” She got to her fixt and stirred him, and 
began to pull down one ctf the sacks of straw from the 
pile. He joined her, reluctant and confused, and for a 
quarter of an huur they wo£ke4 making their beds. 

“There,” she said at last, standing back to survey their 
work. “It is the best that tun be done.” She eyed him 
diffidendy. “Will it be possible for you to sleep so. 
Monsieur Howard?” 

He said: “My dear, of course it will.” 

She laughed shordy. “Then, let us try.” 

Over the palliasses he stood looking at her, blanket in 
band. “May I ask one more question?” 

She &oed him; “Yes, monsieur.” 

“You have been very good to me,” be said quiedy. “I 
think I undetstand now. That was because of John?” 

There was a long silence. She stood looking out across 
the room, modonless. “No,” she said at last. “That was 
because the children.” 

He said nothing, not quite understanding what she 
meant 

“One loses fiuth,” she said quiedy. "One thinks that 
everything is false and bad.” 

He glanced at her, puazled. '* 

“I did not think there could be anyone so kind and 
btave as John,” she said. "But I was wrong, monsieur. 
Tjure was another one. There was his &ther." 

She turned away. “So,” she said, “we must sleep.” 
She spoke practically, almost coldly; it seemed to the old 
man that s^ had set up a bander between them. He did 
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not: ttsent that; he nndetstnod the teason for her cortnesa. 
She did not want to be questioned any more. She did not 
want to talk. * 

He lay down on the palliasse, shifted/the tough, straw- 
filled pillow and pulled the blanket round him. The girl 
settled down upon her own be^ on the other side of the 
childKn. 

Howard lay awake, his mind in a tumult He felt that he 
had known that there had been something between this 
gul and John, yet that knowledge had 'hot reached the 
sut&ce of his mind. But looking back, there had been little 
hints all the time that he had been with them in the flat. 
Indeed, she had used John’s very words about a cocktail 
when she had said k English tlut: “A little bit of what 
you fiuicy does you good.” Thinking back, he remem- 
bered the little twinges of pak that he had sufleted when 
she had said that and yet he bad not realised. 

How dose had their fdendship been, then? They had 
written fceely to each other; on top of that it seemed that 
they had met k Paris just before the war. No breath of 
that had reached him picviously. But thkking back, he 
could remember now foat there had been a space of two 
week-ends k June when he had seen nothing of the boy; 
he had assum^ that duties with the squad!^ had pre- 
vented him foom coming over to see him, or even item 
ringing up. Was that the time? It must have been. 

His mind tuned to Nicole. He had thought her a very 
odd young woman previously; he did not think of her k 
quite the wme way flow. Dimly he began to tealise a little 
of her diflBculties with regard to John, and to himseE 
It seemed that she had told her mother Iktlk about John; 
she had nursed bet grief k silence, dumb and kardculate. 
Then he bad tuned up, quite suddenly, at the door one day. 
To her seaet gdef he ad^ an acute embarrassment. 

He tuned over agam. He must let her alone, let her 
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talk if she wanted to, be silent if she chose. If she did that; 
perhaps she would open out as tune went on. It had been 
* of her own volition she had told turn about John. 

He lay awake ‘or several hours, tumii^ these matters 
over in his mind. Presently, after a long tune, he slept 

He woke in the middle of the night, to the sound of 
wailing. He opened his eyes, the wiling came &om one 
of the children. He sat up, but Nicole was before him; 
by the time he was fiilly awake she was out of her bed, 
crouching dowiPby a red faced, mournful little boy sitting 
up and crying bitterly. 

It was WiUem, crying as if his heart was going to break. 
The girl put her arm round him and spoke to him in soft, 
baby French. The old man rolled out of his blanket, got 
up stiffly and moved over to them . 

"Wh^ is it?” he enquired. “What is the matter?” 

The girl said: “I thi^ he has had a nightmare— that is 
all. Presently he will sleep again.” She turned again to 
comfort him. 

Howard fdt singularly helpless. His way with the 
children had been to talk to them, to treat them as equals. 
That simply did not work at all, unless you knew the 
language, and he knew no word of any language that this 
little Dutch boy spoke. Left to himself he might have 
taken him upon Ids knee and talked to him as man to 
man; he could never have soothed him as this girl was 
soothing him. 

He imelt down clumsily beside them. “Do you think 
he is unwell?” he asked. “He has perhaps eaten something 
that upset him?” 

She shook' her head; already the sobs were dying 
dcifwn. “I do not dunk so," she said softly. “Last night 
he did this, twice. It is bad dreams, I think. Only bad 
dreams.” 

The old man's mind drifted back to the unpleasant town 
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of-HtMTiers; it -would be natural, he thought, for bad 
dreams to haunt the child. 

He wrinkled his forehead. “You say that he did this, 
twice iast night, mademoiselle?” he said. “1 did not 
know.” ^ 

She said: “You were tired and sleq>ing very -well 
Besides your door tras shut. 1 -went to him, but ead time 
he -Tety soon went to sleep again.” She bent over him. 
“He is almost asleep again now,” she said sofriy. 

There was a iong, long silence. The^old man stared 
around; the long, sloping floor was iit by one dim blue 
light over the door. forms iay huddled upon palliasses 

here and there; two or three snorers disturbed room; 
die air was thick and hot. From sleeping in his clothes he 
folt sticky and ditty, lie pleasant, easy life that he had 
kno-wn in England seemed infinitely far away. This was 
his teal life. He -was a refugee, sleeping upon straw in a 
disused dnema with a German Beatcy at the door, his 
companion a French girl, a pack of foreign children in his 
cate. And he was tired, tired, dead tired. 

The girl raised her head. She said very softly: “He is 
practically asleep, this one, In a minute I will lay him 
down.” She paused, and then she said, “Go back to bed. 
Monsieur Howard. I shall not be long.” 

He shook his head and stayed there watching her. 
Presently, the little boy -was sound asleep; she laid him 
gently down upon his ^ow and pulled the blanket round 
him. Then she got up. “Now,” she said quietly, “one 
can sleep again, until next time.” 

He s^: “Good night, Nicole.” 

She said: “Good night. Do not get up if he should -wake 
again. He is no trouble.” 

He did not wake again in the two or three hours that 
were left of the night. By six o’clock the place was all 
astir; there was no chance of any ftitther sl^. Howard 
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got np and sttaightened out his dothes as well as he could; 
he felt ditty and unshaven. 

The gitl got the childten up and, with Howard, helped 
them to diess. She, too, was feeling ditty and unken^; 
her curly hair was draggled, and she had a headache. She 
would have given a great deal for a bath. But there was 
no bath in the place, not even anywhere to wash. 

Bonnie said: “I don’t like this place. May we sleep in 
a fium to-morrow?” 

Bose said: means to-night, m’sieur. He talks a 

great deal of nonsense, that one.” 

Howard said: ‘Tm not quite sure where we shall sleep 
to-night. We’ll see when tiu time comes.” 

Sh^ wriggling her shoulders in her Liberty bodice, 
said: “I do iuh.” 

There was nothing to be done about that To distract 
her mind Howard 1^ her off with the other children to 
the end of the hall, where the German cook was dispensing 
mugs of coffee. With each mug went a large, unattractive 
hui^ of bread. Howard left the children at a trestle table 
and went to draw their bread and coffee. 

Nicole joined them as he brought it to the table and 
they all h^ breakftst together. Ihe bread was hard and 
tasteless and the coffee bitter, add stuff with little milk. 
The children did not like it and were querulous; it needed 
all the tact of the old man and the girl to prevent their 
grumbles calling the attention of the German cook. There 
was some chocolate left of the provision he had brought 
upon the road finm Joigny; he shared this out among 
them and this made a little relish to the meal 

Presently, they left the Cinema du Monde and, pushing 
the pram before them, made their way towards the railway 
station. The town was full of Germans parading down 
the streets, Getmans diivii^ lorries, Geimans lounging 
at the doors of billets, Getmans in the shops. They tried 
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to -get chocolate fbt the childtea at sevml shops, but the 
soldiers had swept the txrwn clean of sweets of every kind. 
They bought a couple of bng rolls of bread and a brown 
sausage of doubtful origin as provision fin their journey. 
Fruit was unobtainable, but th^ bought a few lettuces. 

At the railway station they passed the battiet without 
difficulty, surrendering tbm billeting pass to the German 
officer. They put the pram into the baggage-wagon on the 
train fisr Brest^ and climbed up into a third-dass carri^. 

It was only when ihe train was well uison the way that 
Howard discovered that la petitt Rose was nursiog a very 
dirty black and white kitten. 

Nicole was at first inclined to be sharp with her. “We 
do not want a little cat^” she said to Rose. “No^ truly we 
do not want that cat or any other cat. You must put him 
out at the next station.” 

The comets of the little girl’s mouth drooped, and she 
clutched the kitten tighter. Howard said: “I wouldn’t do 
that. He might get lost.” 

Ronnie said: “She might get lost, Mr. Howard. Rose 
says it’s a lady cat. How do you know it’s a lady cat. 
Rose?” 

Nicole espostulated: “But Monsieur Howard, the little 
cat belongs to somebody else. B is not our cat, that one.” 

He said placidly. “It’s our cat now.” 

She opoied her mouth to say somethmg impetuous, 
thought better of it, and sud nothing. Howard said: “It 
is a very little thing, mademoiselle. It won't add to our 
difficultim, but it will give diem a good deal of pleasure.” 

Indeed, what he said was perfectly correct The children 
were clustered round intent upon the kitten, which was 
washing its face upon Rose’s lap. Willem turned to Nicob, 
beaming, and said something unintelligible to her. Ihen 
he turned back, watching the kitten again, entranced. 

Nicole said, in a resigned tone; “As you wish. In 
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England, does one pick up cats and take them away like 
that?” 

He snuled, “No, mademoiselle,” he said. “In England 
'only the kind of person who sleeps on straw matttesses 
in cinemas does that sort of thing. The yety lowest type 
of all.” 

She laughed. “Thieves and vagabonds,” she said. 
“Yes, that is true.” 

She tamed to Rose. “What is her name?” she asked. 

The little giil ^d: “Jo- Jo.” 

The child^ clusteied tound calling the kitten by its 
new name, trying to make it answer. The kitten sat un- 
moved, washing its fue with a tiny paw. Nicole looked at 
it for a few moments. 

Then she said: “It is like the lions, in the Zoo de Vin- 
cennes. They also do like that.” 

Howard had never been to the Pans zoo. He said: 
“Have they many lions and tigets thete?” 

She shtngged het shoulders. “They have some. I do 
not know iW many-— I have only been there once.” 
And then, to his sutptise, she looked up at him with 
laughter in her eyes. “I went there with John,” she said. 
“Naturally, one would not remember how many lions and 
tigers there were in the zoo.” 

He was startled; then he smiled a little to himseE 
“Naturally,” he said dryly. “But did you never go there 
as a child?” 

She shook het head. “One does not go to see these 
places except when one is showing thn sights of Paris to 
a &ieod, you understand,” she said. “That was the reason 
that John cam^to Pans, because he had never seen Paris. 
And I said that I would show him Paris. That was how it 
wasi” 

He nodded. “Did he like the zoo?” he asked. 

She said : “It was a very happy day that. It was a French 
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iky-” She tutned to him a IMe thyty. “We had aitai^d 
a joke, you see— tre should speak only in Fieach one day 
and in English on the next day. On the English day Vfp 
did not talk very much,” she said teminiscently. “It was 
too difficult; we used to say that the' English day ended 
aitet tea. . . .” 

Mildly surprised, he said: "Sid he speak Ftench well?” 
Because that was most unlike John. 

She laughed outright. “No — not at all. He spoke 
Ftench very, puy badly. But that day, on the way out to 
Vincennes, the taxi-driTer spoke English to John, because 
thete ate many tourists in Paris and some of the drireis 
can speak a little Rngliah. And John spoke to him in 
Engli^. Because I had a new summet hat, with catnations, 
you understand — not a smart hat, but a little country 
thing with a wide brim. And John asked the taxi-diivet to 
tell him what the Ftench was fot” — she hesitated for a 
moment, and then said — ^“to tell me that I was boking 
vety pretty. And the man laughed a lot and told him, so 
then John knew and he could say it to me himself. And he 
gave the driver twenty fmncs.” 

The old man said: “It was ptobahly worth that, 
mademoiselle.” 

She said: “He wrote it down. And then, when he 
wanted me to laugh, he used to get out hit litde book and 
tead it out to me.” 

She tutned and stated out of the wmdow at the slowly- 
movmg landscape. The old man did not pursue the subject; 
indeed, he could think of nothing adequate to say. He got 
out his packet of caperal cigarettes and ofiei^ one to 
Nicole, but she refused. • 

“It'is not in the patt, that, monsieur,” she said quietly. 
“Not in this dress.” '' 

He nodded; lower middle class Frenchwomen do not 
smoke dgatettes in public. He lit one himself, and blew 
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a long cloud of the bittet smoke. It was hot already ia 
the catdage, though they had the window open. The 
sipallet children, Pierre a^ Sheila, were already tired and 
inclined to be ftetfiil. 

All day the train 'ground slowly on in the hot sun. It 
was not crowded, and they seldom had anybody in the 
carriage 'with them, wUch was a relief. As on the previous 
day, the German troops ttavelliog were confuted stdcdy 
to iheir own part of die train. On all the station platforms 
they were much it: evidence. At towns such as St. Bdeuc, 
the exit from the station appeared to be picketed by a 
couple of German soldien; at the wayside halts they did 
not seem to worry about passengers leaving the station. 

Nicole drew Howard’s attention to this feature. “It is 
good, that,” she said. “At Landemeau it may be possible 
to go through without questioning. But if we are stopped, 
we have still a good story to tell.” 

He said: “Where are we goir^ to to-night, mademoi- 
selle? I am entirely in your hands.” 

She said: “There is a &tm, about Eve miles fnim 
Landemeau, to the south. Madame Guinevee, wife of 
Jean Henri— that was her home before she married. I 
have been there vdth my hither, at the time of the horse 
hut, the f£te, at Landemeau.” 

“I see,” ^ said. “What is the name of the people at 
the farm?” 

“Arvets,” she said. “Aristide Arvers is the &thet of 
Made. They ate in good circumstances, yon understand, 
Adstide is a careful man, my father useddto say. He breeds 
horses a litde, too, for our army. Marie was Queen of 
Beauty at the Landemeau FSte one year. It was then that 
Jean Hend first met her.” 

He said; “She must have been a very pretty gid.” 

“She 'was iovely,” Nicole said. “That was when I vras 
. little — over ten years ago. She is sdll beautiful.” 
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■ The tiain ground on in the hot sunlight^ stewing now 
and again at stations and frequently in hetween. They 
gave the children dijamer of bread and sausage with fi 
little lemonade. That kept them amused and occupied for 
a time, but they were restless and bored. 

Ronnie said: “I do wish we could go and bathe.” 

Sheila echoed: “May we bathe. Monsieur Howard?” 

He sud: “We can’t bathe while we’re in the train. 
Later on, perhaps. Run abng out into the corridor; it’s 
cooler there.” j 

He turned to Nicole. “They’re thinlring of a time three 
days ago — or four was it?— just before we met the Air 
Force men. I let them have a bathe in a stream.” 

“It was lovely,” said Ronnie. “Ever so cool and nice.” 
He turned and tan with lus sister out into the cortidot, 
followed by Willem. 

Nicole said: “The English are great swimmers, ate they 
not, monsieur? Even the little ones think of nothing 
else.” 

He had not thought about his country in that way. “Ate 
we?” he said. “Is that how we appear?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “I do not know so many 
English peo^,” she sud frankly. “But John— he liked 
more than anything for us to go bathing.” 

He smiled. “John was a very good swimmer,” he said 
reminiscendy. “He was very fond of it.” 

She said: “He was very, very naughty. Monsieur 
Howard. He would not do any of the things that one 
should do when one visits Paris for the first time. I had 
prepared so carefully fist his visit— yes, I had arranged 
for each day the things that we would do. (On the first day 
of all I had planned to go to the Louvre, but im^;ine 
it— he was not interested. Not at all.” 

The old man smiled again. “He never was one for 
museums, much,” he said. 
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She said: “That may be collect in Eogknd, monsieut) 
but in Fads one should see the things ^at Pads has to 
sijow. It ■ms vety embaitassing, I assure you. I had 
aiianged that he should see the Louvie, and the Tiocaddio, 
and foi a contiast the Mus^e de I’Honime, and the museum 
at Quny, and I bad a list of galledes of modem att that I 
would show him. And he never saw any of it at alll” 

“I’m soity about that,” said Howard. There seemed 
nothing else to say. “What did you do?” 

She sud: “We s^ent bathing several times, at the Piscine 
Molitoi in Auteuil. It was very hot weather, sunny all 
the time. I could not get him into one museum— not onel 
He was very, vety naugjity.” 

“I expect that u-as very pleasant, though,” he said. 

She smiled. “It was not what 1 had arranged,” she said. 
“I had not even got a costume. We had to go together, 
John and I, to buy a bathing-costume. Never have I done 
a thing like that before. It was a good thing I had said 
that we would meet in Paris, not in Q^aitres. In France 
there are conventians. Monsieur Howard, you understand.” 

"I know,” he said. “John never worried much about 
those. Did he get you a nice bathing-dress?” 

She smiled: “It was very beautiful,” she said. “An 
American one, very chic, in silver and green. It was so 
pretty that it was a pleasure to be seen in it” 

“Well,” he said. “You couldn’t have worn that in a 
museum.” 

She stared at him, nonplussed. “But no. . . .” And 
then she laughed. “It would be quite, ridiculous, that” 
She smiled again at the thought. “Monsieur, you say 
absurd things, just the same as John.” 

It was four o’clock when the train pulled into the little 
station of Landemeau. They tumbled out of the carriage 
with relief, Nicole lifting eadi child down on to the plat- 
form except Ronnie, who insisted on getting down hiiiuelf. 
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They fetched the psun fiom the baggage-cit and put the 
temiundei of theit lunch in it, with the kitten. 

There was no guard at the gdehet and they passed through 
into the town. ^ 

Landemeau is a little town of six or seven thousand 
people, a sleepy little place upon a tidal rivet tunning to 
the Hade de Brest. It is buik of grey stone, set in a tolling 
country dotted round with little woods; it reminded 
Howa^ of the Yorkshire wolds. The air, which had been 
hot and stu% in the railway carriage, 4u>w seemed &esh 
and sweet, with a fsunt savour suggesting that the sea was 
not so very far away. 

The town was sparsely held by Germans. Theit lorries 
were parked in the square beneath the plane-trees by the 
river, but there were few of them to be seen. Ihose that 
wete in evidence seemed ill at ease, anxious to placate 
the curiosity of a population which they knew to be pto- 
BnglisL Iheir behaviour was most studiously correct. 
The few soldiers in the streets wete grey faced and tired 
looking, wandering round in twos and threes and stating 
listlessly at the strange sights. One thing was very notice- 
able; they never seemed to laugh. 

Unch^lenged, Howard and Nicole walked through the 
town and out into the country beyond, upon the toad 
that led towards the south. They went slowly for the 
sake of the children; the old man was accustomed now 
to the sbw pace that they could manage. The toad was 
very empty and they stn^led all over it at will. It led 
up on to the oped wold. 

Rose and Willem wete allowed to take their shoes off 
and go barefoot, rather to the disapproval of Nicole. “I 
do not think that that is in the part,” she said. “Th^ class 
which we represent would not do that." 

The old man said: "There’s nobody to see.” 

She agreed that it did not matter much, and they went • 
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saunteiing on, Willem pushing the pnm trith Eett£. 
Ahead of them thiee aiiciaft crossed the sky in steady, 
pgatpoBefiil flig;ht towards the west, flying at about two 
thousand feet. 

The sigjht woke' memories in Rose. “hTsieur,” she 
cried. “Three aeroplanes — lookl Quick, let us get into 
theditchl” 

He calmed her. “Never mind them,” he said equably. 
*‘Th^ aren’t going to hurt us.” 

She was oidy hidf-teassured. “But they dropped bombs 
before and fired their gunsi” 

He said: “These are difierent aeroplanes. These are 
good aeroplanes. They won’t hurt us.” 

Pierre said, suddenly and derastatingly, in his little 
piping voice: “Can you tell good aeroplanes from bad 
aeroplanes, M’sieur Howard?” 

With a sick heart the old man thought again of the 
shambles on the Montaigis road. “Why, yes,” he said 
gently. “You remember the aeroplanes t^t mademoiselle 
took you to see at Chartres? The ones where they let you 
tondi the bombs? They didn’t hurt you, did they? Those 
wete good aeroplanes. Those over theie are the same sort. 
They won’t hurt us.” 

Ronnie, anxious to display expert technical knowledge, 
endorsed these statements. “Good aeroplanes are our own 
aeroplanes, aren’t they, Mr. Howard?” 

“That’s right,” the old man said. 

Nicole drew him a little way aside. “I don’t know bow 
you can think of such things to say,” ^ said in a low 
tone. “But those ate German aeroplanes.” 

“I know that.* But one has to say something.” 

Shp stared at the three pendl-like shapes in the &c 
distance. "It was marvellous when aeropla^ wete things 
of pleasure,” she said. 

He nodded. “Have you ever flown?” he asked. 
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' She said: “Twice, at a f£te, jnst fot a little way each 
tune. And then the time I flew with John ovet Paris. It 
was wondeiful, that. ...” . 

He was interested. “You went wi^ a pilots 1 suppose. 
Ot did he pilot the machine himself?” 

She said: “But he flew it himself, of course, m’sieur. It 
was just him and me.” ' 

“How did he get hold of the aeroplane?” He knew that 
in a foteigu country there were diffiailties in aviation. 

She said: “He took me to dance, at the flying club, in 
the Rue Francois Premier. He had a Mend— «» e^tmt 
di that he had met in England wh^ he 

had been with our Embassy in London. And this fnend 
arranged everything fot John.” 

She said: monsieurl I could not get him 

to one art gallery, not onel All his life he is used to spend 
in flying, and then he comes to Pads for a holiday and he 
wants to go to the aerodrome and flyt” 

He smiled gently. “He was like that. . . . Did you enjoy 
yourself?” 

She said: “It was marvelbus. It was a fine, sunny day 
with a ftedi breeze, and we drove out to Ody, to the 
hangar of the flying club. And there, there was a beautiful 
aetqtlane waidog fot us, with the engine tunning.” 

Ite flux clou^ a little, and then she smiled. “I do 
not know very much about flying,” she said frankly. “It 
was very chic, with ted leather seats and chromium steps 
to make it easy to get in. But John was so rude.” 

The old man said: “Rude?” 

“He said it looked like a bed bug, monsieur, but not so 
that the mechanics could hear what he said. I told him 
that I was very aoss to heat him say such a thing, jvhen 
they had been so kind to lend it to us. He only laughed. 
And then, when we were flying over Pads at ffoiide vitesse, 
a hundred and twenty kilomettes an hour ot more, he 
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tamed to me and said: ‘And what’s mote, it flies like one! ’ 
Imagine tfaatl Out aetoplanes ate vetj good, monsieut. 
Everybody in Fiance says so.” 

Howatd smiled again. “I hope you put him in his place,” 
he said. 

She lau^d outiight; it was the fitst time that he had 
heaid that happen. ‘‘That was not possible, Monsieur 
Howard,” she said. “Never could I put him in his place, 
as you say.” 

He said: “I’m sorry about that.” He paused, and 
then he said: “I have never flown over Paris. Is it 
beautiful?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Beautiful? I do not think 
that anything is beautiful seen from the air, except the 
clouds. But that day was auurellous, because there wete 
those big, fleecy clouds that John called Cum . . . some- 
thing.” 

"Cumulus?” 

She nodded. “That was it For more than an hour we 
played in them, flying around and over the top and in 
between the white cU& in the deep gorges of the mist. 
And every now and then, &i down bebw, one would see 
Paris, the Concorde or perhaps the Etoile. Never shall I 
forget that day. And when we landed I was so sleepy that 
I went to sleep in the car tm the way back to Paris, leaning 
up against John, with my head on his shoulder.” 

They walked on in sflence for a time. Pierre and Willem 
tired of pushing the pram and gave place to Rose, with 
Sheila ttotdng at her side. The kitten ky curled in the 
pram, sound asleep. 

Presently Nicole pointed ahead of them. “That is the 
house— amongst those trees.” 

The house that she pointed to lay about a mile ahead of 
them. It seemed to be a fairly large and prosperous fium, 
grouped round a modest country house standing among 
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trees as shelter from the wind. About it rolled the open 
pastnre cf the wold, as &r as could be seen. 

la half an hour they were dose up to it. A long tow of 
staUing showed the interests of the owner; there were 
horses tanning in the paddocks neat the &tm. The &rm 
buildiogs were better kept and laid ont than the iarms that 
Howard had had dealings withvpon his journey; this was 
a cut above the usual tun of things. 

They went up to a house that stood beside the entrance, 
in the matuet of a lodge; here Nicole enquired for M. 
Atvets. They were ditKted to the stables; leaving the 
children with the pram at the gate, they went forward 
together. 

They met their man half-way. 

Aristide Arvets was a small man of fifty-five or so, 
thin, with sharp features and a shrewd look. Howard 
dedded at the to glance that this man was no fooL And 
the second thought that came into his mind was realisation 
that this man could well be the father of a beauty queen, 
of Miss Landemeau. The delicate features, sharpening by 
advancing age, might well be &scinating in a young girl. 

He wore a shapeless black suit with a soiled scarf wrapped 
around his neck in Ueu of collar; a black hat was on his h^. 

Nicole said: “Monsieur Arvets, do you remember me? 
You were so kind as to invite me here one day, with my 
fidhet. Colonel Rougeton. You showed my father round 
your stables. After that you entertained us in your house. 
That was three years ago — do you remember?” 

He nodded. “I remember that very well, mademoiselle. 
M. le colonel was very interested in my horses for the 
army, being himself an ardllety officer, jf 1 remember 
tight.” He hesitated. “I hope you have good news of 
M. le colonel?” * 

She sud: “We have had no news for three months, 
when he was at Meta." 
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"I am desolated, msdefflouelle.” 

Shenoddedihamgnotliiiigmuchtosaytothat. Shesaid: 
“If tny &thet had been at home he would no doubt, ha^’e 
come to see you himself. As he is not, I have come instead.” 

His btovre wrinkled slightly, but he bowed a little. 
“That is an added pleasate,” he said petfunctorily. 

“May we, perhaps, go to your office?” 

“But cetttWy.” 

He tutned and led them to the house. Thete was a 
litteted, dusty oi^ce, full of sad-looking account-books and 
files, with bits of broken harness thrown aside in comets. 
He closed the doot behind them and gave them rickety 
chaits; theie being no other seats, he leaned backwaids 
agsunst the edge of the desk. 

“Fitst,” said the girl, “I wish to introduce you to 
Monsieut Howatd. He is an Englishman.” 

The hoise-bieedet raised his eyebrows a little, but 
bowed ceremoniously. “Exhatfi" he said. 

Nicole sud: “I will come directly to the point. Monsieur 
Arvets. Monsieut Howard is a veiy old fiiend of nty 
fiunily. He is travelling with several children, and he is 
trying to return to England in spite of the Germans. My 
mother and I have talked about this, in the absence of my 
father, and it seemed to us that Jean Henri could help 
perhaps with one of his boats. Or, if that was impossibly 
Jean Henri might know some friend who would help. 
Thete is money enough to pay for any services.” 

The man said nothing for a rime. At last: “The Germans 
are not to be trifled with,” he said. 

Howard said: “We appreciate that, monsieur. We do 
not wish that t$nyone should run into trouble upon our 
behalf. Ihat is why Mademoiselle has come to talk to you 
before going to your son-in-law.” 

The other turned to him. “Yon speak French better 
than most Englishmen.” 
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' ‘‘1 hare had loi^ than most Eoglishmen to learn it,” 

The Fienchman smiled. “You are very anxious to tetum 
to England?” . 

The old man said: “For myself, not so vety anxious. I 
should be quite happy to Ihre in Fiance for a time. But 1 
have diildtm in my cate you undeistand, English childten 
that I have ptomis^ that I wo^d escort to England.” He 
hesitated. “And, as a matter of fact, there ate three others 
now.” 

“What ate those other children? Hovi*many of you are 
there altogether? And where have you come from?” 

It took nearly twenty minutes to elucidate the story. 
At last the Frenchman said; “These other children, the 
little one called Pierre and the little Dutchman. What is 
going to became of them when they teach England?” 

Howard said; “I have a daughter, married, in America. 
She is in easy circumstances. She would make a home for 
those two in her house at Long Island till the war is over 
and we can trace their relations. They would be very happy 
there.” 

The man stated at him keenly. “In America? That I 
can well believe. You will send them over the Atlantic to 
your daughter? Will she be good to them— children that 
she has never known? Unknown, foreign childten?” 

The old man said; “My daughter has one child of her 
own, and now hopes for another. She is very fond of all 
children. They will be safe with her.” 

Arvets got up suddenly from the desk. “It is impossible,” 
he said. “If Jeaif Henri should put his band to this he 
would be in great danger. The Germans would shoot 
him, beyond all doubt. You have no fight to suggest 
such a thing.” He paused, and then he said; “I havf my 
daughter to consider.” 

There was a long, slow pause. At last the old man 
turned to Nicole. “That’s the end of thal^” he said. He 
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smiled at Aivets. “I tmdetstsad petfecdy,” be said. "In 
yout place, thinking of my daughter, I should say the 
some.” 

The Ftendimaa tamed to the girl. "I regret very much 
that I cannot help you in the way you want,’’ he said. 

She shrugged ha shoulders. “Taif pis,” she said. 
pMsizpIus.” 

He looked uncomfortable. "These children,” he said. 
“Where ate th^ now?” 

They told hWthat they were waiting in the road, and 
he waUud with them to the gate. It was getting towards 
eveoing. The children were playing at the edge of a pond, 
muddy and radiet fnutdous. There were tear streab 
around Sheila’s face. 

Arveis said awkwardly: “Would it help you to stay 
here for the night? I do not think we have beds for so 
many, but something could perhaps be managed.” 

Nicole said warmly: "You ace very kind, monsieur.” 

They called the children and introduced them one by 
one to the horse-dealer; then they went towards the honse. 
The man called his wife as they approached the door; she 
came horn the kitchen, a stolid peasant woman. He spoke 
to her, told her that the party were to stay with them for 
die night, introduced her hitmally to them. Nicole shgi- 
hirded the children after her into the kitchen. Arvets 
turned to Howard. 

“You will take a little glass of Pernod, peihaps?” he 
said. 

A little glass of Femod seemed to the old man to be a 
very good idea. They went into the salon because the 
kitthen was fii£ of children. The salon was a stiff and 
formal room, with gilt-legged fumiture upholstered in ted 
plusL On the wall there was a very large oleograph of a 
white-robed little girl kneeling devoutly in a shaft ^ light 
It was entitled : “las Ptvsssbv Ctmmmm" 
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' Atveis brought the Perood, \rath glasses and water, and 
the two men settled down together. They talked about 
horses and about country matters. Arvers had been tp 
England once, to Newmarket as a jockey when he was a 
very young man. They chatted pleaSantly enough for a 
quarter of an hour. 

Suddenly Arvers said: “Your daughter. Monsieur 
Howard. She will surely find so many foreign children an 
encumbrance? Are you so certain that they will be welcome 
in her home?” < 

Ihe old man said: “They will be welcome, all right” 

“But how can you possibly know that? Your daughter 
may find it very inconvenient to have diem.” 

He shook Us head. “I don’t think so. But if that 
should be so, then she wonld make arrangements for them 
for me. She xrould engage some kind woman to make a 
home fot them, because that is my wish, that they should 
have a good home in Ameiica— away from all this.” He 
modoned with his hand. “And there is no difficulty over 
money, you understand.” 

The Frenchman sat silent for a little time, staring into 
his glass. 

“Ihis is a bad time for children, this filthy war,” he said 
at last. “And now that France b defeated, it is going to 
be wotse. You English now will starve us, as we starved 
Germany in 1918.” 

Howard was silent 

“I shall not blame your country if you do that But it 
will be bad for children here.” 

“I am afiaid it may be,” said the old man. “That is 
why I want to get these children out of it One must do 
whtt one can.” 

Arvers shrugged his shoulders. “There are no children 
in this house, thank God. Or— only one.” He paused. 
“That was a hard case, if pu like.” 
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Howaid looked at him enquiiingly. The Ftenchman 
pouted him out anothei Femod. “A ^end in Paris asked 
ipe if I had wotk for a Foie,” he said. “In December, 
that was — ^just at Christmas time. A Polish Jew who knew 
horses, who had estaped into Rumania and so by sea to 
Marseilles. Well, you will understand, the mobilisation 
had taken five of my eight men, and it was very difficult.” 

Howard nodded. “You took him on?” 

“Assuredly. Simon Estteicher was his name, and he 
arrived one day iwitii his son, a boy of ten. There had 
been a wife, but I will not distress you with that story. 
She had not escaped the Boche, you understand.” 

The old man nodded. 

“Well, this man Estreidber worked here till last week, 
and he worked well. He was quiet and gave no trouble, 
and the son worked in the stables, too. Then last week the 
Germans ramf. here and took him away.” 

“Took him away?” 

“Took him away to Germany, to theit forced labour. 
He was a Pole, you see, m’sieur, and a Jew as well. One 
could do nothing for him. Some filthy swine in town had 
told them about him, because they came straight here and 
asked for him. They put handcuffi on him and took him 
in a tamion with seveial others.” 

“Did they take the son as well?” 

“They never asked for him, and he was in the paddock 
at the time, so I srid nothing. One does not help the 
Germans in their work. But it was very hard on that 
young boy.” < 

Howard agreed with him. “He is with you still, then?” 

“Where else could he go? He is useful in the stables, 
too. But before long I suppose they will find out about 
him,'and come back for him to take him away also.” 

Nicole came to them presently, to call them to the 
kitchen for supper. She 1^ already given the children a 
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'ified, and had put them to sleep on beds imptcmsed up- 
staiis by Madame Aiveis. They ate together in the kitchra 
at a long table, together with two men horn the farm 
and a black-haired, Jewish-looking boy whom Madame 
called Marjan, and who said little or nothing during the 
meal. 

The meal over, ArTers escorted Nicole and Howard 
back to the salon; piesently he produced a set of dominoes 
and proposed a game. Howard settled down to it with 
him. The horse-dealer played carelessly, his mind on other 
things. 

Presently he returned to the subject that was on his mind. 
“Ate many children going to America, monsieur? I 
cannot comprehend how you can be so positive that they 
will be welcomed. America is very fat away. They do not 
bother about our difficulties hete.” 

Howard shrugged his shoulders. “They are a generous 
people. These <Mdten will be quite all tight if I can get 
them thete, because my daughter will bok after them. 
But even without her, thete would be many peopb m 
America willing to provide for them. Americans ate like 
that.” 

The other stared at him incredulously. “It would cost a 
great deal of money to provide for a child, perhaps for 
years. One does not do that lightly for a foreign child of 
which one knows nothbg.” 

“It's just the sort of thing they do do,” said the old 
man. “They would pour out their money in a cause like 
that.” • 

The horse-dealer stared at him keenly and thoughtfully. 
“Would they provide for Marjan Estreicber?” he enquired 
at last. “No doubt they would not do that for a Jew^” 

“I don’t think it would make the slightest di&ience m 
the case of a child. It certainly would make no difletence 
to my daughter.” 
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Nicole moved impulsivel7 beside him. “Monsieut . . 
she s^ but he stopped hn with a gestuK. She subsided 
into silence again, watchful. 

Howaid said steadily: “I would take him with me, if 
that is what you w^t. I would send him to the United 
States with t^ other children. But before that, I should 
want help to get them all away.” 

“JeanHenti?” 

“Assuredly, Monsieur.” 

The other gov up, displacing the unheeded game of 
dominoes with his sleeve. He went and fetched the Pernod, 
the glasses, and the water, and pouted out a drink for 
How^. He offered one to the girl, but she refused. 

“The risk is enormous,” he said stubbornly. “Think 
what it would mean to my daughter if you should be 
caught.” 

“Think what it would mean to that boy, if he should 
he caught,” the old man said. “They would take him for 
a slave, put him in the mines and work him till he died. 
That’s what the Germans do with Polish children.” 

Arvers said: “I know that. That is what troubles me.” 

Nicole said suddenly: “Does Marjan want to go? You 
cannot make him if he does not want to. He is old, that 
one* 

“He is only ten,” stud Arvers. 

“Nevertheless,” she said, “he is quite grown up. We 
cannot take him if he does not want to go.” 

Arvers went out of the room; in a few minutes he 
returned, foUowed by the boy. He said to him: “This is the 
matter, MatjaiL This monsieur here is going to England 
if he can escape the Germans, and fiom England the children 
withhim are going to America. In America they will be 
safe. There are no Germans there. Would you like to go 
with them?” 

The boy stood silent. They nplai'nM it to him again. 
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At last he said in almost unintelligible Fiench: “In Ameiica, 
\7hat should I -vroik at?” 

Howaid said: “Fot a time you 'would have to go to 
school, to leam English and the American 'vray of living. 
At school they would teach you to km youi living in 
some trade, ^at do you 'want to do when you grow up?” 

Without any hesitation the ^y said: “I 'want to kill 
Germans.” 

There 'was a momentary silence. Arvers said: “lhat is 
enough about the Germans. Tell Monsieur here what 
trade you wish to leam in America, if he should be so 
kind as to take you there.” 

There was a silence. 

Nicole came forward. “Tell us,” she said gently. 
“Would you like to grow up vnth horses? Or would you 
rather buy things and sell them fot a profit?” After all, 
she thought, it 'would be difficult for him to go against die 
characterisdcs of his race. “ Would you rather do that?” 

The boy looked up at her. “I 'want to leam to shoot 
with a rifle from a 'very long way away,” he said, “bemuse 
you can do that dom the Mils when t^y am on the mad. 
And I want to leam to thmw a knife hard and straight 
That is best in the darkness, in the natmw stieets, because 
it does not make a noise.” 

Atvets smiled a little ruefully. “I am sorry, monsieut,” 
he said. “I am afraid he is not making a very good 
impression.” 

The old man said nothing. 

Marjan said: “^en do we start?” 

Hovmd hesitated, irresolute. This lad might be a great 
embanassment to diem; at the best he*could only be 
described as a prickly customer. On the other han^ a 
deep pity fot the child lurked in the background of his 

minH. 

“Do you want to come with us?” he asked. 
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The boy nodded his bkx:k head. 

“If you come -with us, you will have to foiget all this 
«bout the Getmans,” said ^ old man. “You will have to 
go to school and learn youi lessons, and play baseball, 
and go fishing, like othei boys.” 

lad said gtavely: “I could not kill a Geiman for 
anothet two ot thtee yeais'becauae I am not strong enough. 
But in America I could learn everything, and come back 
when I am fifteen years old, and big and strong.” 

Howard said 'gently: “There are other things to learn 
in America besides that.” 

The boy sud: “I know there is a great deal to learn, 
monsieur. One thing, you should always go for the young 
women — not the men. If you get the young women, then 
they will not have children, and before long there will be 
no more Germans.” 

“That is enough,” said Arvers sharply. “Go back to 
kitchen and stay there till I call you.” 

The boy left the room. The horse-dealer turned to 
Nicole. “I am desolated that he should have said such 
things,” he said. 

The girl said: "He has sufloed a great deal. And he 
is very young.” 

Arvers nodded. “I do not know what will become of 
him,” he said morosely. 

Howard sat down in the silence which followed and 
took a sip of Pernod. “One of two things will happen to 
him,” he said. “One is, tlat the Getmans will catdi him 
very soon. He may tty to kill one of them, in which case 
they might shoot him out of hand. They will take him to 
their mines. He will be rebellious the whole time, and 
before long he will be beaten to death. That is the one 
thitg.” 

The horse-dealer dropped into the chair on the opposite 
side of the table, the bottle of Pernod between them. 
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Tfaete 'was somediing in the old man’s tone that was veiy 
£uniliai to him. “What is the other thing?” he asked. 

“He will escape with us to England,” said Howard. “Ha 
will end up in America, kindly treated and well cared for, 
and in a year or two those horrors will haye fided &om 
his mind.” 

Arvers eyed him keenly, “Which of those is going to 
happen?” 

“That is in your hands, monsieur. He will never escape 
the Germans unless you help him.” • 

There -was a long, bng silence in the falling dusk. 

Arvers said at last: “I -will see what I can do. To-morrow 
I 'will drive Mademoiselle to Le Conquet and we 'will talk 
it over with Jean Henri. You must slay here 'with the 
children and keq> out of sight” 
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CHAPTERK 


H oward spent most of the next day sitting in the 
paddock in the sun, 'ft'hile the children played around 
him. His growing, stubbly beard distressed him with a 
sense of peisonal uncleanliness, but it was policy to let it 
grow. Apart from that, he was feeling well; the test was 
welcome and refte^g. 

Madame dragged an old cane reclining chair from a dusty 
cellar and wiped it over with a doth for him; he thanked 
her and instaUed himself in it. The children had the kitten, 
Jo-Jo, in the garden and were stuffing it with copious 
draughts of milk and everything that they could get it to 
eat. Presently it escaped and climbed up into the old man’s 
lap and went to sleep. 

After a while he found himself making whistles on a 
semi-production basis, while the children stood around and 
watched. 

From time to time the Polish boy, Marjan, appealed by 
the paddock gate and stood looking at them, curious, in- 
scrutable. Howard spoke to him and asked him to come 
in and join them, but he muttered something to the effect 
that he had work to do, and sheered away shyly. Presendy 
he would be back again, watching the chMren as they 
played. The old man let him alone, content not to hurry 
the fiiendship. ' 

In the middle of the afternoon, suddenly, there was a 
setiesofheavyie^losions over in die west. These mingled 
wijh the sharp of gunfire; the children stopped their 
games and st^ in wonder. Then a flight of thr« single- 
engined fighter aerc^lanes got up like partridges from some 
field not very &r away and flew over them at about two 



thousand fiKt, heading totmds the west and dimbing at 
full throttle as they went. 

Ronnie said wiwly: ‘‘That’s bombs, I know. They go. 
whee . . . before th^ fdl, and then they go boom. Only 
it’s so foi off you can’t hear the whee pSit" 

“Whee. . . . Booml” stud Sheila. Pierre copied her, 
and presently all the children w&e running round wheeing 
QtiH booming. 

The real detonations grew fewer, and presently died in 
the summer afternoon. * 

“That was the Germans bombing someone, wasn’t it; 
Mr. Howard?” said Ronnie. 

“I expect so,” he replied. “Come and hold this bark 
while I bind it” In the production of whistles the raid 
&ded from theft minds. 

In the late afternoon Nicole returned with Arvers. 
Both were very dirty, and the girl had a deep cut on the 
pahnofone hand, roughly bandaged. Howard was shocked 
at her appearance. 

“My dear,” he said, “whatever happened? Has there 
been an acd^t?” 

She laughed a little shdlly. “It was the British,” she 
said. “It was an air raid. We were caught in Brest— this 
afternoon. But it was the Biitish, monsieur, that did this 
tome.” 

Madame Arvers came bustling up with a glass of brandy. 
Then she hustled the girl off into the kitchen. Howard was 
left in the paddock, stating out towards the west. 

The children hkd only understood half of what had 
happened. Sheila s^: “R was the bad aeroplanes that did 
th^ to Nicole, monsieur, wasn’t it?” • 

“That’s right,” he said. “Good aeroplanes don’t do {hat 
sort of thing.” 

The child was satisfied with that “It must have been a 
very, very bad aeroplane to do that to Nicole.” 
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Theie vas genecd agieemeat on that point. Ronnie 
said: “Bad aeroplanes are German aeroplanes. Good 
■aeroplanes are English ones.” 

He made no attempt to unravel that one for them. 

Presently Nicole' came out into the garden, white-fiiced 
and vritih Iwr hand neatly bandaged. Madame hustled the 
children into the kitchen for thdr supper. 

Howard asked after her hand. “It is nothing,” she said. 
“When a bomb &lls, the glass in all the windows flies 
about. That is what did it” 

“I am so sorry.” 

She turned to him. “1 would not have believed that 
there would be so much glass in the streets,” she said. “In 
heaps it was piled. And the fites-^ouses on fire every- 
wh^ And dust, thick dust that smothered everythirtg.” 

“But how did you come to be mixed up in it?” 

She said: “It just happened. We had been to Le Ornquet; 
and after we set out in the motor-car to return 

here. And passing through Brest, Aristide wanted to go 
to the Bank, and I wanted tooth-powder and some other 
things— little things, you understW. And it was while 
Aristide was in the Bank and I was in the shops in the Rue 
de Siam that it happened.” 

“What did happen?" he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “It was an aeroplane that 
came radng low over the roofs— so low that one could see 
the number painted on the body; the targets on the wings 
showed us that it was English. It swung round over the 
Harbour and dropped its bombs near the Fort Militaire, 
and then another of them came, and another— many of 
them. It was the German ships in the harbour, I t-hinV, 
that they were bombing. But several of them dropped 
their bombs in a bng lin^ and these lines spread d^t into 
the town. There were two bombs that hit houses in the 
Rue de Siam, and three or more in the Rue Louis Pasteur. 
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And whete a bomb fell, the house fidl dght down, not 
five feet hi^ monsieut-— tnily, that was all that could be 
seen. And thete wete fites, and clouds of smoke and dust,, 
and glass — glass everywhae. . . 

IbeK was a litde silence. “Were thete many people 
hurt?” he asked at last 
She said: “I think vety many.*’ 

He was vety much upset. He fidt that something should 
have happened to ptevent this. He was tetribly concerned 
fot het, and a little confused. * 

She said ptesently: “You must not disttess youtself on 
my account, Monsieut Howatd. I astute you, I am quite 
all tight, and so is Atistide.” She laugh^ shottly. “At 
least, I can say that I have seen the Royal Ait Fotce at 
wotk. Fot many months I longed to see that” 

He shook his head, unable to say anything. 

She laid het hand upon his atm. “Many of the bombs 
fell in the Pott Militaiie,” she said gently. “One ot two 
went wide, but that was not intended. I think they may 
have hit the ships.” She paused, and then she said: “I 
think John would have been vety pleased.” 

“Yes,” he sdd heavily, "I suppose he would have been.” 
She took his atm. “ Oime in the salon and we will diink 
a Fetnod togethet, and 1 will tell you about Jean Henti.” 

They went togethet into the house. Atistide was not 
about; in the salon Howatd sat down with the gitl. He 
was still distressed and upset; Nicole pouted out a Fetnod 
fot him and added a little water. Then she pouted a smallet 
one fot herself. • 

“About Jean Henti,” she said. “He is not to appear in 
this himself. Atistide will not have that, fet the sake of 
Made. But in Le Conquet thete is a young man called 
Simon Focquet, and he will take a boat actoss with you.” 

The old man’s heart leaped, but all he said was: “How 
old is this young man?” 
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She shnigged het shoulders. “Tventy-^tveittf-two, 
perhaps, fib Is de GauUist.” 

. “What is that, madesuuselle?'’ 

She said: “There is a General de Gaulle in England 
with your armies, (sat of our younger Generals. In France 
nobody knew much about him, but now he will catty on 
the battle finm Ei^landl He is not approved by our 
Government of Vichy, but many of out young men are 
slipping away to join him, some 1^ way of Spain and others 
in Wts across ^ Manche. That is how Simon Fooquet 
wishes to go, because he is a fishing-boy, and knows boats 
very well.” 

“But the Germans will stop that, surely.” 

She nodded. “Already all trafiSc has been stopped. But 
the boats are still allowed to fish around the coast and by 
Usbant. It will be necessary to devise something.” 

He said: “Where will he get the boat?” 

“Aristide has arranged that for us. Jean Henri will hire 
one of his boats for fishing to this young man, and Simon 
dien will steal it when he leaves for England. Jean Henri 
will be the first to complain to the gendarmerie, and to the 
Germans, that his boat has been stolca But Aristide will 
pay him fist it secretly. You should pay Aristide, if you 
have so much money." 

He nodded. “How much will it be?” 

She said: “Five thousand five hundred fiancs.” 

He thought for a moment. Ihen he pulled out his 
wallet &om his hip pocket, opened it with ^ deliberation 
of age, and studi^ a document. “I’seem to have fcn^ 
pou^ left on my letter of credit,” he said. “Will that 
be enough?” « 

She said: "I think so. Aristide will want all the payment 
that you can make because he is peasant, monsieur, you 
understand. But he wishes to help us, and he will not stop 
the venture for that reason.” 
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'Hovatd said: “I would see that he got the difietence 
when the wat is over.” 

They talked of this for a little time. Then Nicole got u[i 
ftom the table. “I must go and see the childten in theit 
beds,” she said. “Madame Atrets has been vety but 
one should not leave evetything to bet.” 

“I will come too," be said, “They have been vety good 
diildien ail day, and no trouble.” 

The childten were all sleeping in one room, the two 
gids in the bed and the three little boysAipon a mattress 
on the floor, coveted with tough blankets. The peasant 
woman was tucking them up; she smiled btoadly as Nicole 
and the old man came in, and distqspeated ba^ into the 
kitchen. Ronnie said: "My blanket smells of hotses.” 

Nothing was mote pto^ble, the old man thought. He 
said: “I expect you’ll dream that you’re going for a tide 

all night.” 

Sheila said: "May I go for a ride, too?” 

“If you’re vety good.” 

Rose sud: “May we stay hete now?” 

Nicole sat down on her bed. “Why?” she said. “Don't 
you want to see your father in London?” 

La piHte Rose said: “I thought London was a town.” 

“ So it is. A vety big town.” 

“I like being in the country like this,” Rose said. “This 
is like it was whete we used to live.” 

Ronnie said: “But we’re all going to London.” 

“Not all of you,” the old man stud. “You and Sheila ate 
going to live with your Aunt Margaret at Qxfoid.” 

“Are we? Is Rose goii^ to live with Aunt Margaret, 
too?” 

"No. Rose is going to live with her daddy in London.” 

Sheila said: “Is Pieiie going to live with Aunt 
Matgatet?” 

“No,” he said. “Pietie and Willem ate going to America 
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to Uve with my daughter. Did you know I had a giown- 
up daughter, oidet than Nicole? She’s got a little boy of 
her own.” 

They stated at him incredulously. “What’s his name?” 
Ronnie asked at last. 

“Mardn,” the old man said. “He’s the same age as 
Piene.” 

Pierre stared at them. "Won’t you be coming with us?” 

“I don’t think so,” Howard said. “I think I shall have 
work to do in Rpgland.” 

His lip trembled. “Won’t Rose be coming?” 

Nicole slipped down by his bed. “It’s going to be lovely 
in America,” she said gently. “There will be bright lights 
at n^it-tiffle, not like the black-out we have hete. There 
is no bombii^, nor firing guns at people &om the air. 
Here will be plenty to eat, and nice, sweet things like we 
all used to ham. You will live at a place called ‘Q>ates 
Harbor’ on Long Island, where MatWe Costello has a 
great big house in the country. And there is a pony for 
you to ride, and dogs to make friends with, like we all 
used to have before the war when we had food for dogs. 
And you will learn to sail a boat, and to swim and dive 
like the English and Americans do, and to catch fish for 
pleasure. And you will feel quite safe then, because there 
is no war in Ai^ca.” 

Pieire stated up at her. “Will you be coming with me 
to America?” 

She said quiedy : “No, Pierre. I must stay hete.” 

The comets of his mouth dropped. j‘I don’t want to go 
alone.” 

Howard said: “Perhaps Rose’s father will want her to 
go too. Then she would go with you. You’d like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Sheila said: “May Ronnie and 1 go, Mr. Howard? Can 
we all go with Pierre?” 
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‘ He said: ‘Til ha^e to see about tbat. Yoiu Auot 
Matgaiet may want you in England.’’ 

Ronnie said: “If she doesn’t want us, may we go tb 
Coates Haibot with Pieiie?” 

“Yes,” he said. “If she wants you out of England you 
can all go to Coates Harbor toother.” 

“Coo,” said the little boy unfeelingly. “I do hope she 
doesn’t want us.” 

After a time they got the rhildten settled down to sleep; 
they went downstairs again and out inttf the garden until 
supper was ready. The old man said: 

“You know a good deal about my daughter’s house in 
America, mademoiselle.” 

She smiled. “John used to tell me about it,” she said. 
“He had been out there, had he not, monsieur?” 

He nodded. “He was out there with Enid for a 
time in 1938. He thought a great deal of her husband, 
Costello.” 

She said: “He told me all about it very early one morn- 
ing, when we could not sleep. John loved America. He 
was aiiiatair, you understand — ^he loved their technique.” 

Not for the first time the old man wondered doubtfully 
about the nature of that week in Paris. He said absently: 
“He enjoyed that visit very much.” 

He roused hims elf. “I am a htde bit worried about 
Pierre,” he said. “I had not thought of sending anybody 
over with him to America.” 

She nodded. “He is sensitive, that one. He will be 
lonely and unhap^ at first, but he will get over it. If 
Rose could go too it would he all tight.” 

He fiiced her. “Why not go yourself?*’ he suggested. 
“That would be best of all.” • 

“Go to America? That Is not possible at all, monsieur.” 

A little fear stole into his heart. “But you are coming 
to England, Nicole?” 



She shook her head. “No, monsieut. I must stay in 
Fiance.” 

' He vvas suddenly deeply disappointed. “Do you leally 
think that is the bes( thi^ to do?” he said. “This countty 
is oveitnn Mth Geimaos, and there will be great haidships 
as the wat goes on. If you came with us to England you 
could live with me in my house in Essex, or yon could 
go on to Ameiica with the children. That would be much 
better, Nicole.” 

She said; “Buf monsieur, 1 have my mother to consider.” 

He hesitated. “Would you like to try and get hold of 
her, and take her with us? Life in France is goit^ to be 
very difficult, you know.” 

She shook her head. “I know that things are going to 
be difficult. But she would not be happy in England. 
Perhaps I should not be happy eithen— now.” 

“Have you ever been to England?” he asked curiously. 

She shook her head. “We had arranged that I should 
visit John in England in October, when he could get leave 
again. I think he would have taken me to see you then, 
perhaps. But the war came, and there was no more leave. 

. . . And travelling was very difficult I could not get a 
visa for my passport.” 

He said gently : “h^e that tdp to England now, Nicole.” 

She shook her head. “No, monsieur.” 

“Why not?” 

She said: “Ate you going to America with the children, 
yourself?” 

He shook his head. “I would like to, but 1 don’t think 
I shall be able to. I believe that there’ll be work for me 
to do when I ^t back.” 

She said: “Nor would I leave France.” 

He opened his mouth to say that that was quite different, 
but shut it again without speaking. She divined something 
of his thought, because she said: 
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• “Eitha one is Ftench or one is English, and it is not 
possilde that one should be both at the same time. And 
in times of great trouble, one must stay with one’s owp 
country and do what one can to help.” 

He said slowly; “I suppose so.” * 

Pursuing her train of thought, she said; “If John and 

I ” she hesitated— “if we had mairied, I should have 

been English and then it would be difierent. But now I 
am not to be English, ever. I could not Wni your different 
ways, and the new life, alone. Hus isimy place that I 
belong to, and I must stay here. You understand?” 

He said: “I understand that, Nicole.” He paused for a 
minute, and then said: “I am getting to be an old man 
now. 'When this war is over I may not find it very easy to 
get about. Will you come and stay with me in England for 
a little? Just for a week or two?” 

She said: “Of course. Immediately that it is possible to 
travel, I will come.” 

They walked beside each other in silence for the length 
of the paddock. Fiesendy she said: “Now for the dd^ 
of the journey. Fooquet will take the boat to-night ficom 
Le Conquer to go fishing op the Chenal as for as Le Four. 
He will not retaen to Le Conquet, but to-morrow night he 
will put into I’Abervrach to land his fish, or to get bait, or 
on some pretext such as diat. He will sail again at midnight 
of to-morrow night and you most then be in the bmt 
with him, for he will go direct to England. Midnight is 
the latest time that he can sail, in order that he may be 
wdl away from the French coast before the dawn.” 

Howard asked: "Where is this place I’Abervracb, 
mademoiselle? Is it far from here?” • 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Forty kilometteS| no 
mote. There is a little town behind it, four miles inland, 
called Lannilis. We must go there to-morrow.” 

“Are there many Germans in those parts?” 
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“I do not know. Adstide is ttying to find out the 
situation these, and to devise something for us.” 

. The boy hdatjan passed thtongh the paddock on his 
way to the house. Howard turned and c^d to him; he 
hesitated, and then ckme to them. 

The old man said: “We ate leaving hem to-mottorw, 
Matjan. Do you still want tto come with us?” 

The boy said: “To America?” 

“Fiist we ate going to tty to get away to England. If 
we do that succeisfuUy, I will send you to America with 
Pierte and Willem, to live with my daughter till the wat is 
over. Do you want to go?” 

The boy said in his awkward French: “If I stay with 
M. Aiveis the Getmans will find me and take me away. 
Presently they will kill me, as they killed my mother and 
as my father will he killed, because we ate Jews. I would 
like to come with you.” 

The old man s:^: “listen to me. I do not know if I 
shall take you, Matjan. We may meet Getmans on the 
way from this place to the coast; we may have to mix with 
th^, eat at th^ canteens perhaps. If you show that you 
hate them, they may attest us all I do not know if it is 
safe to take you, if it is fait to Rose and Ronnie and Sheila 
and Willem and to little Pierre.” 

The boy said; “I shall not make trouble for you. It will 
be better for me to go to America now; that is what I want 
to do. It would only be by great good hick that I could 
kill a German now; even if I could creep up to one in die 
darkness and rip him open with a sht^ knife, I should 
be caught and killed, in a few years time I shall be 
able to kill many hundreds of them, secretly, in the dark 
Streep. That is much better, to wait and to learn how 
these things should be managed properly.” 

Howard fislt sligjhtly sick, lit s^: “Can you control 
. yourself, if Germans ate near-by?” 
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The boy said: “I can ■wait for years, monsieur, till my 
tune comes.” 

Nicole said: “Listen, Marjan. You understand what* 
Monsieur means? If you are taken the Germans all 
these little boys and girls will also be taken, and the Germans 
will do to them what they will do to you. It would be very 
wrong of you to bring that trouble on them.” 

He said: “Have no fear. I shall be good, and obedient^ 
and polite, if you will take me with yoii. That is what 
one must practise all the time, so thaf you win their 
confidence. In that way you can get them at your mercy 
in the end.” 

Howard said: “AH right, Marjan. We start in the mortt- 
ing: be ready to come with us. Now go and have your 
supper and go up to bed.” 

He stood wat^g the boy as he made his way towards 
the house. “God k^ws what sort of world ■we shall have 
when this is all over,” he said heavily. 

Nicole said: “I do not know. But what you ate doing 
now ■will help us all, I tbioL To get these duldren out of 
Europe must be a good tlung.” 

Presently they were called to the kitchen for their 
supper. Afterwards, in the salon, Arvers talked to them. 

“listen,” he sai^ “and I will tell you what I have 
arranged.” 

He paused. “Laimilis is full of Germans. That is four 
miles from the coast, and the places at the coast itself, 
I’Aberviach and Fortsall and places of that sort, ate very 
%hdy held or evSi not occupied at all. They do not 
inter^ with the traffic of the country, and this is what 
I have devised for you.” * 

He said: “Three miles this side of Lannilis there is a 
fiumer called Quindn, and he is to send a load of manure 
to-morrow to a fisherman called Loudeac, the captain of 
the lifeboat at I’Abervrach, because Lou^ has a few 
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fields on tihe hills and wants manure. I have ananged ill 
that. The manure will be delivered in a cart with one 
horse, you understand? You, m’sienr, will drive the cart. 
Mademoiselle and the children will accompany you for 
the tide.” 

Howard said: “That seems sound enough- Nobody 
would suspect that.” 

Aristide glanced at him. will he necessary that you 
should wear poorer clothes. That I can arrange.” 

Nicole said: ‘^ow do we get into touch with Focquet 
to-morrow night?” 

The horse-dealer said: “To-morrow night; Focquet will 
come at nine o’clock to tl^ utamimt upon the quayside. 
He will appear to be slightly drunk, and he will a^ for 
Pernod des Anges. There is no such drink. In that way 
you will know him. Ihe test I will leave to yon.” 

Howard nodded. “How can we get to Quintin’s fum?” 

“I will take you myself so &r in the cat. That will be 
safe enou^, for it is this side of Lannilis and there will 
he no quesdons asked. But there I must leave yoa” He 
thought for a minute. “It will be better that you should 
not start &om Quintin’s fetm much before five o’clock,” 
he said. “That will make it reasonable that you should be 
in I’Abetvrach at nightfall, and even that you should 
spend the night diere, with Loudeac.” 

Nicole sud: “What about Loudeac and Quintin, mon- 
sieur? Do they know that Monsieur Howard and the 
diildren will escape?” 

The man said: “Have no fi»r, mademdselle. This is 
not so uncommon, in these times. They know all that they 
wish to know,' and they have been paid. They are good 
fdejids of mine.” 

Howard said: “1 must now pay you, monsieur.” 

They settled down together at the table. 

Soon after that they went to bed; refreshed by a restful 
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ddy Howitd sl^ well. Ih the motning he went down fot 
cofe feeliog bettei thin he had felt fot some days. 

Aiistide said: “We leave after dtjmur. Tlut will bq 
time enough. Now, I have botiowed clothes for m’sieur. 
You will not like them, but they ate netessaiy." 

Hie old man did not like ihe dodies at all. They were 
very dirty, a coarse, stained fltnnel shirt, a pair of torn 
blue cotton trousers, a dirty canvas pullover that had once 
been rusty pink in colour, and a black, floppy Breton 
casque. Wo^en sabots were the footgear provided with 
this outfit, but the old man struck at those, and Arvers 
produced a tom and loathsome pair of boots. 

It was some days since he had shaved. When he came 
down to the kitchen Nicole smiled broadly. “It is very 
good,” she said. “Now, Monsieur Howard, if you walk 
with the head banging down, and your mouth open a 
little— so. And walk slowly, as if you were a very, very 
old man. And be very de^ and very stupid. I talk 
fot you.” 

Arvers walked round him, studyir^ him ethically. “I 
do not think the Germans will find fault with that,” he said. 

They spent the test of foe morning studying appear- 
ances. Nicole kept her black frock, but Arvers made bet 
ditty it a little, and made her change to a very old pair of 
low-heeled shoes belonging to his wife. With a shawl 
belongtng to Madame Arvers over her head, he passed 
her too. 

The children needed very little grooming. Duting the 
motning they had been playing at the duck-pond, and 
were sufficiently dirty to pass muster without any painting 
of the lily. Ronnie md Willem were scratahing th^elves 
a good deal, which added verisimilitude to the act ^ 

They started after dijmur. Howard and Nicole thanked 
Madame Arvers for her kindness; she received their thanks 
with calm, bovine smiles. Then they all got into foe little 
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The hoESCHlealei said: “I will not linger, nademoisdle, 
And you, you must move off &om here at once.” He 
.turned to Howard. “That is all that I can do for you, 
moosieni. Good luck. In happier days, we may meet 
again.” 

The old man said: “I shall bok forward to thanking 
you again for so much kindness.” 

Arvets swung himsdf into the seat of the old van, re- 
versed out into the road, and vanished in a white cloud of 
dust Howard (looked around; there was no movement 
£com the house,- which stood deserted in the afternoon sun. 

Nicole said: “Come, children, up yon go.” 

Willem and Marjan swung themselves up into the cart; 
the English rhilHt m, with Pierre and Rose, hung back. 
Ronnie said doubthilly: “Is this the cart you said we were 
going to have a tide in?” 

Rose said: “It is a dung-cart. It is not correct to tide 
in a cart full of horse-dung, mademoiselle. My aunt would 
be very cross with me if I did that” 

Nicole said brightly: “Well, I’m going to. Youcanwalk 
with monsieur and help lead the horse, if you like.” She 
bustled the other children into the cart before her; it was 
only half foil and there was room for all of them to stand 
and sit upon the edges of the sides in foont of the load. 

Fiette said ; “May I walk with Rose and lead the horse?” 

Nicole said: “No, Pierre, you’re too small for that and 
the horse walks too quickly. You can stroke his nose when 
we get there.” 

Howard untied the bridle foom thC gate and led the 
horse out into the toad. He foil into a steady, easy shamble 
beside the horse, head hanging down. 

For an hour and a half they went on like that before 
they reached the first houses of Lannilis. In the cart 
Nicole kept the children happy and amused; fitom time 
to time the old man heard a little burst of laughter above 
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die dop, dop of die hooves of the old hone. Le pttiH 
Rose v^ked on beside him, barefoot, treading lighdy. 

They passed a good deal of Getman ttanspoit on the 
toad. Ftom dme to time lonies would come up behind 
them and they would pull in to the tight to let them pass; 
the gtey-faced, stolid soldiers stating at them incuriously. 
Once t^ met a platoon of about diitty infantiy matching 
towards them down the toad; the Oherki^imt in diaige 
looked them over, but did not rhalletige them. Nobody 
showed much iatetest in them until they came to Laonilis. 

On the outskkts of the town they wete stopped. There 
was a barricade of an elementary nature, of two old motor- 
can drawn half across the toad, leaving only a small 
passage between. A sentry strolled out sleepily in the hot 
afternoon and raised his hand. Howard pulled up the 
hone and stared at him, and mumbled somedung with head 
hanging, and mouth open. An Untm^itr came &om the 
guard-house and look^ them over. 

He asked in very bad French: “Where ate you taking 
this to?” 

The old man raised Ms head a Utde and put his hand to 
one ear. “Eh?” 

The Getman repeated his question in a louder tone. 

“Loudeac,” the old man said. “Loudeac, outside 
I’Abetvtach.” 

The Vntmffidtr looked at Nicole. “And madame goes 
too?” 

Nicole smiled at him and put her hand upon Pierre’s 
shoulder. “It is the litde one's birthddy,” she said. “It is 
not easy to make fite these days. But as my unde has to 
make tMs ttip diis afternoon, and as the lo^ is only half 
and therefore easy for the horse, we make this little joumey 
for an outing for the children.” 

The old man nodded. “It is not easy to make a treat 
fot children in times like these.” 
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.The Uafirt^er smiled. “ Proceed,” he said 
‘"Many happy returns of the day.” 

Howard jerked up the old horse, and diey passed up the 
street. There was little traffic to be seen, partly because 
the French were keeping uithin doors, partly, no doubt, 
because of the heat of the afternoon. A few houses were 
evidently requisitioned by the Germans; there were 
German soldiers lounging at the windows of bare rooms 
cleaning their equipment, in the mannat of soldiers all 
over the world. None of them paid any^ attention to the 
dung-cart. 

By the great church in the middle of the town three 
tanks were drawn up in the shade of the plane-trees, with 
half a doaen lorries. From one large house the Su'astika 
flag floated la^y in the hot summer afternoon from a 
short staff stuck out of a first-floor window. 

They paced steadily through the town, past shops and 
residences, past German officers and German soldiers. At 
the outskirts of the town they took the right fork at the 
advertisement for Bytrh, and left the last houses behind 
them. Presently, blue and haay in a dip between two 
fields, the old man saw the sea. 

His heart leaped when he saw it All his life he had 
taken pleasure fixun the sight and savoui of the sea. In 
its misty blueness between the green fields it seemed to 
him aln^t like a portion of his own country; England 
seemed very dose. By to-morrow evening, perhaps, he 
would have crossed that blue expanse; he would be safe 
in England with the children. He trudged on stolidly, but 
his heart was burning with desire to be at home. 

Presently Rose became tired; he stopped the cart and 
helped her iiuo it. Nicole got down and walked beside 
Viitn, 

“There is the sea,” she said. “You have not very fat to 
go now, monsieur.” 



“Not very &r,” he said. 

“Yon are glad?” 

, He glanced at her. “I should be very, very glad, but 
for one thing,” be said. “I would like you to be coming 
with us. Would you not do that?” 

She shook bet head. “No, monsieur.” 

They walked on in ailetice for a time. At last he said; 
“I shall never be able to thank you for what yon have 
done for us.” •- 

She said: “I have benefited the most.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

She said: “It was a very bad time when you came, I 
do not know if I can make you understand.” They walked 
on in the hot sun in silence for a time. “I bved John very 
much,” she said simply. “Above all things, I wanted to be 
an Englishwoman. And I should have been one but for 
the war. Because we meant to marry. Would you have 
minded that very much?” 

He shook hh head. “I should have welcomed you. 
Don’t you know that?” 

She said: “I know that now. But at the time I was 
terribly afraid of you. We might have been married if I 
had not been so foolish, and delayed.” She was silent for 
a minute. “Then John— John was killed. And at the 
same time nothing went right any more. The Germans 
drove us hack, the Belgians surrendered, and the English 
tan back to their own country £tom Dunkerque and 
France was left to fight alone. Then all the papers, and 
the radio, began to say bad things of the English, that 
they were treacherous, that they had never re^y meant 
to share the batde with us. Horrible things, monsieur.” 

“Did you believe them?” he asked qui^y. 

$he said; “1 was mote unhappy than you could believe.” 

“And now? Do you still behOT those things?” 

She said: “I believe this, that there was nothing shame- 
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ful inmy love fot John. I think that ifve had been manied, 
if 1 had become an Englishwoman, I should have been 
happy fot the temainder of my life.” . 

She paused. “That is a very precious thought, monsieur. 
For a few weeks it was doud^ with* doubts and spoilt. 
Now it is dear once mote; I have regained the thing that 
I had lost. I shall not lose it agun.” 

They breasted a little rise, and there before them lay 
the rivet, winding past the little group o^ houses that was 
I’Abervrach, through a bng lane of jaggbd reefs out to 
the open sea. The girl said: “That is I'Abetvtach. Now 
you ate very neat the end of your journey, Monsieur 
Howard.” 

They walked in silence, leading the hone, down the 
road to the liver and along the water-hont, past the 
cement fiutoiy, past the few houses of the vUl^, past 
the lifeboat-house and the little quay. Beside the quay 
there was a German E-boat apparently in tiouble with 
her engines, for a pordon of her dedt amidsh^ was 
removed and was lying on the quay beside a workshop 
lorry; men in overalls weie busy upon her. A iew German 
solders lounged upon the quay, watching the work and 
smoking. 

They went on past the tstamhut and out into the 
country again. Fluently they tuined up the hill in a 
lane fidl sweet-briar, ^ so came to the lltde fatm of 
Loudeac. 

A peasant in a rusty ted canvas pullover met them at the 
gate. ' 

Howard said: “From Quinrin.” 

The man nodded and indicated the midden. “Put it 
there,” he said. “And then go away quickly. 1 wish jrou 
good luck, but you must not stay hne.” 

“That is very well understooi” 

The man vanished into the house, nor did they see him - 
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again. It was getting towards evening; the time Was 
neatly eight o’clock. Ihey got the children down oat of 
.the cart and backed the hoise till the load was in the right 
place to tip; then they tipped the wagon and Howatd 
deated it with a t{)ade. In a quattet of an hoot the job 
wras done. 

Nicole said: “Theie is time enough, and to spate. If we 
go now to the estambut, we can get supper for the little 
ones — cofiee, pefliaps, and bread and batter.” 

Howard aj^d. They got into the empty cart and he 
jerked up the horse; they moved out of the stable yard 
and down the toad towards the village. At a turn of the 
road the whole entrance to the harbour lay before them, 
sunny and blue in the soft evening light. In the bng reach 
betw^ the jagged rocks there was a fishing-boat with a 
deep brown tug sail coming in foom the sea; fiuntly they 
heard the putter of an engine. 

The old man glanced at the girl. “Focquet^” he said. 

She nodded. “I think so.” 

They went on down to the village. At the istammt, 
under the incurious glances of the Geman soldiers, they 
got out of the cart; Howard tied the bridle of the old horse 
to a rail. 

Ronnie said in French: “Is that a torpedo-boat? May 
we go and see it?” 

“Not now,” sud Nicole. “We’te going to have supper 
now.” 

"What ate we going to have for supper?” 

They went into the utamitut, Thei^ wete a fow fisher- 
men foere standing by the bar, who looked at them 
narrowly; it seemed to Howard that they had divined his 
seqet as soon as they set eyes on him. He led the children 
to a table in a fat comer of the room, a little way away 
&om the men. Nicole went through to the kitchen of the 
place to speak to Madame about supper for the children, 
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'Sut>pex came ptesently, bread and butter and coflee for 
fhe rhildfen, ted trine mixed with tratet for Nicole and 
the old man. They ate uneasily, conscious of the glances’ 
at them from the bar, speaking only to assist the children 
in their meal. It seemed to Howard t£at this was the real 
crux of their journey; this xras dte only time when he had 
&lt his own identity in question. The leaden time crept 
on, but it was not yet nine o'clock. 

Their meal finished, the children becai]& restless. It was 
still not nine o’clock, and it was necessary^o spin out time. 
Ronnie said, wriggling in his chair: “May we get down 
and go and look at the sea?” 

It was better to luwe them out of the way than calling 
fresh attention to tiie patty in the tstamimt. Howard 
said; “Go on. You can go just outside the door and 
lean over the harbour wall Don’t go any farther than 
that” 

Sheila went with him; the other children stayed quiet 
in theit seats. Howard ordered another bottle of the thin 
ted wine. 

At ten minutes past nine a big, broad-shouldered young 
man in fisherman’s red poncho and sea boots rolled into 
the utmimt. One would have said that he had visited 
competitive establishmoits on the way, because he reeled 
a little at the bat. He took in all the occupants of tiie 
utanmut in one swift, tevolving glance like a lighthouse. 

“Hal” he said. “Give me a Feinod des A^s, and to 
hell with the lak BKbe,” 

The men at the W said; “Quietly. There are Germans 
outside.” 

The girl behind the bar wrinkled her btows. “Pernod 
des Anges? It is a pleasantry, no doubt? Ordinary Petnod 
for m’sieot.” 

The man said: “You have no Pernod des Anges?” 

“No; m’sieut. I have never heard of it.” 



The man fctnamed nilmt, holding to the bat with ohe 
hand, swaying a litde. 

• Howaid got up and went to him. “If you would like to 
join us in a glass of the louge,” he said. 

“Assuredly.” THe young man lefi the bar and ctossed 
with him to the table. 

Howard said quietiy: “Ixt me introduce you. This is 
my daughter-in-law, Mademoiselle Nicole Rougeron.” 

The young stated at him. “You must be more 
careful of your fPtench idimn,” he said sofily out of the 
comet of his mouth. “Keep your mouth shut and leave 
the talking to me.” 

He slumped down into a seat beside them. Howard 
ponied him out a glass of the ted wine; the youi^ man 
added water to it and diank. He said quietly; “Here is 
the matter. My boat lies at the quay, but I cannot take 
you on board here, because of the Germans. You must 
wait here dli it is dark, and then take the fbo^adi to 
the Phare des Vaches— that is an automatic light on die 
rocks, half a mile towards the sea, that is not now in use. 
I will meet you there with the boat.” 

Howard said: "That is dear enough. How do we get 
on to the footpath fixun here?" 

Focquet proceeded to tell him. Howard was sitting 
with his bi^ to the esUumut door ficing Nicole. As bt 
sat listening to the directions, Ms eye fell on the gill’s 
&ce, stnuned and arodous. 

"Monsieur ...” she said, and stopped. 

There was a heavy step behind him, and a few words 
spoken in German. He swung round in his diair; the 
young Frenchnfim by his side did the same. Ihere was a 
German soldier there, with a rifle. Beside him was one of 
the engineets ftom die E-boat by the quay in stained blue 
dungarees. 

The moment remained etched upon the old man’s 
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mfemoty. In the bjurkgtoimd the fishermen around the 
bar sto^ tense and motionless; the girl had paused, doth 
in hand, in the act of wiping a glass. 

It was the man in dungarees who spoke. He spoke in 
Bngliali with a Gemun-Afflerican accent. 

“Say,”hesaid. “How many of you guys ate Bridshets?” 

Iheie was no answer from thfe group. 

He said: “Well, we’ll all just get along to the gitatd- 
toom and have a lil’ talk w^ the Filial. And don’t 
let any of you start getting fresh, beaus* that ain’t goic^ 
to do you any good.’’ 

He repated himself in very elementaiy French. 
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CHAPTBRX 


T here was a tone&t of words from Focqoe^ radber 
cleverly poured out vAth well-simulated alcoholic In- 
digoation. He knew nothing, he said, of these others; he 
was just taking a* glass of wine with them— there was no 
harm in that Htwas about to sail, to catch the tide. If he 
went with them to the guard-room there would be no fish 
for i^tmr to-morrow, and how would they like that? 
Landsmen could never see farther than their own noses. 
What about his boat, mooted at the quay? Who would 
look after that? 

The sentry prodded him roughly in the back with the 
butt of his rifie, and Foequet became suddenly silent 
Two more Germans, a private and a GtfnUtr, came 
hurrying in; the party were hustled to their feet and 
herded out of the door. Resistance was obviously useless. 
The man in dungarees went out ahead of them, but he re- 
iqrpeared in a few minutes bringing with him Ronnie and 
Sheila. Both were very much alarmed, Sheila in tears. 

"Say,” he said to Howard, “I guess these belong to you. 
They talk English pretty fine, finer’n anyone could leam it.” 

Howard took both of them hand in hand with him on 
each side, but said nothing. The man in dungarees stated 
oddly at Urn for a minute, and remained standing staring 
after them as they were shepherded towdtds the guardroom 
in the gathetiog dusk. 

Ronnie said, frightened; “Where are we going to now, 
Mr. Howard? Have the Germans got us?” 

rioward said; "We’re just going with them for a little 
business. Don’t be a&dd; they won’t do anything to 
hurt us.” 



•The litde boy said: "I told Sheik you -would be ougiy if 
she talked English, but she would do it.” 

Nicole said: “Did she talk English to the man in the 
ovetall?” * 

Aonnie nodded. Then he glanced up timorously at the 
old man. "Ate you angry, Mr. Howard?” he -rentuied. 

There was no point in making mote trouble for the 
children than they had already OHning to them. “No,” he 
said. "It would have been better if sht hadn't, but we 
won’t say any mote about it.” j 

Sheik was still crying bitterly. “I like ^king English,” 
she wailed. 

Howard stooped and wiped her eyes; the guards, con- 
siderately enough, paused for a moment while he did so. 
“Never mind,” he said. “You can talk as much English 
as you like now.” 

She walked on with him soberly, in sniffing, moist 
silence. 

A couple of hundred yards the road to Tjnnilis they 
were wh^d to the dgb and marched into the house that 
was the guard-room. In a bare room the FeUveM was 
hastily buttoning his tunic as they came in. He sat down 
behind a bate trestle table; their guards tanged them in 
front of him. 

He glanced them up and down scornfully. “So^" he 
said at last. "CebeH Sk mir lire L^fimationspapiere.” 

Howard could understand only a few words of German, 
the others nothing at all. They stated at him uncertainly. 
“Cartes d'ideatitil’* he said sha^ly. 

Focquet and Nicole produced their French identity- 
cards; the man studied them in silence. Jhen he bok^ 
up. Howard put down his British passport on the bote 
tkbb in the manner of a man who pkys the last cotd'of a 
losing hand. 

The Fildvebel smiled faintly, took it up, and studied 
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it witib inteiest. “Sol” he said “EKgfSilAr. Winston 
ChatchilL” 

He taised his e^es and studied the children. In di£Scult 
'French he asked if they had any papers, and appeared 
satisfied when told chat they had not. 

Then he gave a few orders in German. The party were 
searched for weapons, acsi all they bad was taken fi»m 
them and placed on the table— papers, mon^, watches, 
and personal articles of every sort, even dieir handker- 
chiefs. Then fhfy were taken to another room with a few 
palliasses laid out upon the floor, given a blanket each, 
and left. The window was barred over roughly with 
wooden beams; outside it in the toad a sentry stood on 
guard. 

Howard turned to Focquet “I am very sorry this has 
happened,” he said. He ^t that the Frenchman had not 
even had a tun for his money. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders philosophically. 
"It was a chance to travel and to see the world with de 
Gaulle,” he said. “Another chance will come.” He threw 
himself down on one of the palliasses, pulled the blanket 
round him, and composed hiimelf to sle^. 

Howard and Nicole arranged die palliuses in two pairs 
to make beds fiu the litde boys and the little girls, and got 
them settled down to sleep. There remained one mattress 
over. 

“You take that,” he said. “I shall not sleep to-night.” 

She shook her head. “Nor I either.” 

Half an hour later they were sitting dde by side leaning 
against the wall, staring out of the batted window ahead 

them. It waj practi^y dark within the room; outside 
the harbour sho^ £undy in the starlight and the last 
glow of evening. It was s^ quite warm. 

She said: “They will esamine us in the morning. What 
_ shall we say?” 



‘ “There’s only one thing we can say. Tell them the 
exact tmth.” 

She considered this for a moment. “We must not bring 
in Atvers, not Loudeac ot Quintin if we can avoid it.” 

He agreed. “They will ask where’I got these clothes. 
Can you say that you gave them to me?” 

She nod^. “That will do. 'Also^ I will say that I knew 
Focquet and arranged with him myself.” 

She ctossed to the young man, novf half asleep, and 
spoke earnestly to him for a few minuted. He granted in 
agreement; the gill came back to Howatd and sat down 
again. 

“One mote thing,” he said. “Them is Matjan. Shall I 
say that I picked him up upon the toad?” 

She nodded. “On the t^ befoie you came to Chatttes. 
I will see that he understands that” 

He said doubtfully: “Ihat should be all right so long as 
they don’t cross-examine the ciuldten.” 

They sat in silence for a loi^ time after that Presently 
she stined a little by him, shifting to a mote comiottable 
position. 

“Go and lie down, Nicole,” he said. “You must get 
some sleep.” 

“I do not want to sleep, monsieur,” she said. “Truly I 
am better sitting here like this.” 

‘T’ve been thinking about things,” he said. 

“I also have been thinking.” 

He turned to her in the darkness. “I am so very sorty 
to have brought you into all this trouble,” he said quietly. 
“I did want to avoid tba^ and I thought that we were 
going to.” • 

She shrugged her shoulders. “It does not matter.” ,She 
hesitated. “I have been thinking about diiletent things to 
that.” 

“What things?” he asked. 



“When you inttoduced Focqoet— you said I was yoiu 
daughtet-in-law.” 

. “I had to say something,” he tematked. “And that’s 
very neatly ttoe.” 

la the dim light be looked into her eyes, smiling a little. 
“Isn’t it?” 

“Is that how you think (ff me?” 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

Iheie was a Ibng silence in the ptison. One of the 
childten, ptobab^ Willem, stkted and whimpeted un- 
easily in Ms sleep; outside the guatd paced on the dusty 
toad. 

At last she said: “What we did was wtong— vety 
wtong.” She totned towards him. “Ttuly, I did not mean 
to do wtong when I went to Fads, neith^ did John. We 
did not go with that in mind at all I do not want that you 
diould think it was his fault. It was nobody’s &ult, neither 
of us. Also, it did not seem wrong at the time.” 

His mind drifted back fifty years. “I know,” he said. 
“That’s how these things happen. But you aren’t sorry, 
are you?” 

She did not answer that, but she went on mote easily. 
“He was vety, very naughty, monsieur. The understand- 
ing was that I was to show him Paris, and it was for that 
that I went to Paris to meet him. But when the time came, 
he was not interested in the churches or in the museums, 
or the picture-galleries at all.” There was a touch of 
laughter in her voice. “He was only interested in me.” 

“Very natural,” he said. It seemed thh only thing to say. 

“It was very embarrassing, I assure you, I did not know 
what I should do.” 

IJe laughed. “ Well, you made your mind in the end.” 

She said tcproachiully; “Monsieur— it is not a matter 
to laugh over. You are just like John. He also used to 
laugh at things like that” 
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‘He said: “Tell me one thing, Nicole. Did he ask you if 
you would matty him?” 

She said: “He wanted that we should many in Patis 
befoie he went back to England. He said that under 
English law that would be possible.” ‘ 

“Why didn’t you?” he asked cutionsly. 

She was silent for a minute. Then she said: “I was 
a&aid of you, monsieur.” 

“Ofme?” 

She nodded. “I was terrified. It now 4ounds very silly, 
but— it was so.” 

He struggled to understand. “What were you fiaghtened 
of?” he asked. 

She said: “Figure it to yourself. Your son would have 
brought home a foreign girl, that he had married very 
suddenly in Paris. You would have thought that he had 
been foolish in a foreign city, as pung men somedmes ate. 
That he had been tr^ped by a bad woman into an un- 
happy marriage. I do not see how you could have diought 
othe^se.” 

“If I had thought that at first,” he said, “1 shouldn’t 
have thought it for tong.” 

“I know that now. That is what John told me at the 
time. But I did not think that it was right to take the risL 
I told John, it would be better for everybody that we 
should be a litde mote discreet, you understand.” 

"I see. You wanted to wait a bit.” 

She said; "Not longer than could be helped. But I 
wanted very much* that everything should be correct, that 
we should start off right. B^use, to be married, it is for 
all one’s lifi;, and one marries not only to*the man but to 
the reiatiooB also. And in a mixed marriage things ate 
certain to be difficult, in any case. And so, I said t^t I 
would come to England for his next leav^ in September 
or October, and we would meet in London, and he could 
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tliea take me to aee you in yont countty liome. And dien 
jaa would wiite to my &Aet, and evtxything would be 
quite in otdet and cotiecL” 

“And then the wat came,” he said quietly. 

She repeated: “Yes, monsieur, tlum the wat came. It 
was not then possible for me to visit England. It would 
almost have been easier for John to visit Paris again, but 
be could get no leave. And so I went on struggling to get 
my perms and th£ visa month after month. 

“And then,” %he said, “diey wrote to tell me what had 
happened.” 

They sat there for a long time, practically in silence. Ihe 
air grew colder as the night went on. Presently the old 
man beard the girl’s breathing grow more regular and knew 
she was asleep, sdll sitting up upon the bare wooden floor. 

After a time she stirred and fell half over. He got up 
stiffly and led her, still practically asleep, to the palliasse, 
made her lie down, and put a blanket over her. In a short 
time she was asleep again. 

For a long time he stood by the window, looking out 
ovet the harbour moutL The moon had risen; the white 
plumes of surf upon the rocks showed clearly on the 
blackness of the sea. He wondered what was going to 
happen to them all It might very well be that he would 
be taken from the children and sent to a concentration 
camp; that for him would be the end, before so very loog. 
The thought of what might hqipen to the childrm dis- 
ttessed him tetdbly. At ^ costs, he must do his best to 
stay at liberty. If he could manage that it might be possible 
for him to make a home for th^, to look after them till 
the war was oter. A home in Qiartres, perhaps, not far 
finqi Nicole and her mother. E would take little money to 
live simply with them, in one room or in two rooms at the 
most. The thought of penury did not distress him very 
much. His old life seemed very, very &t away. 
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'Ftesently, the bkdcoess of the night began to pale 
towards the east; and it gtew colder still He moved back 
to the wall and, wrapped in a blanket, sat down in a cometji 
Presently he fell into an uneasy sleep. 

At six o’clock the clumping of ihe soldier’s boots in the 
coiridoc outside woke him feom a doze. He stirred and 
sat upright; Nicole was awake and sitting up, tunning her 
fingers thtougih her hair in an endeavour to put it into 
or^ without a comb. A German OhrscbSti^ rame in 
and made signs to them to get up, indiciring the way to 
the toilet. 

Ftesently, a private brought them china bowls, some 
hunks of bread and a large jug of bitter cofiee. They 
breakfasted, and waited for something to happen. They 
were silent and depressed; even the children caught the 
atmosphere and sat about in gloomy inactivity. 

Ftesently the door was flung open, and the FeUveM 
was there with a couple of privates. "Afenrfe^,” he said. 

They were herded out and into a grey, camouflaged 
motor-lorry with a closed, van-like body. The two German 
privates got into this with them and tire doors were shut 
and locl^ upon them. The FtlAvbtl got into the scat 
beside the driver, turned and inspected them through a 
little hatchway to the driver’s compartment. The brry 
started. 

They were taken to Lannilis, and unloaded at the big 
house opposite tlf church, feom the window of which 
floated ^ swastika flag. Here they were herded into a 
corddor between their guards. The Ftidtiehl went into 
a door and dosed it behind him. * 

They waited thus for over half an hour. The children, 
i^tehensive and docile at the first; became bored and 
restless. Pierre said, in his small voice: “Please, monsienr, 
may I go out and play in the square?” 
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Sheila and Ronnie said in unison, and very quickly; 
“May I go too?” 

• Howard said: “Not just now. You’ll have to stay here 
for a little while.” 

Sheila said mutinously: “I don’t want to stay hete. I 
want to go out in the sun and play.” 

Nicole stooped to hei and said; “Do you lemembet 
Bahai the Elephant?” 

The little dodded. 

“And Jacko ilie Monkey? What did he do?” 

Laughter, as at a huge, secret joke. “He climbed up 
Babat’s tail, right up on to his backl ” 

“Whatever did he do that for?” 

The stolid, gtey-faced Germans looked on mirthlessly, 
uncomprehending. For the first time in their lives they 
were seeing foreigners, displaying the crushing mig^ and 
power of their mighty land. It confused them and per- 
plexed them that their prisoners should be so flippant as 
to play games with their children in the corridor outside 
the very office of the Gestapo. It found the soft spot in 
the armour of their pride; they felt an insult which could 
not he properly de&ed This was not what they had 
understoiod when their Ftihiet last had spoken from the 
Sport-Falast. This victory was not as they had thought 
it would be. 

The door opened, the sentries sprang to attention, click- 
ing their heels. Nicole glanced upwards, and then stood up, 
holding Sheila in one hand. From the pffice the FiUvthl 
cried, and a young ofificet, a Riffmeisfer of the 

Tank Corps came out. He was dressed in a black uniform 
not unlike the British battle-dress; on his head he wore a 
blaak beret garnished with the eagle and swastika, and a 
wreath-like badge. On his shoulder-straps an aluminium 
skull and crossbones gleamed dull upon the black doth. 

Howard straightened up and Focquet took his hands out 
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of his pockets. The children stopped disttering to state 
cunously at the man in hlack. 

He had a notebook and a pencil in his hand. He spoka 
to Howard first. “ITie hiisjin Sii?” he asked. “Ur 
FamlimaM md Tau/nami? IbrBenf^’ 

Somebody translated into indifferent French and the 
particulars of all the party were uritten down. As regards 
nationality, Howard declared himself, Sheila, and Ronnie 
to be English; there was no use denying it. He said that 
Willem and Marjan were of nationality unknown. 

The young officer in black went into the office. In a 
few minutes the door was Hung open again and the patty 
were called to attention. Ihe Ftlivebel came to the door. 

“Felgai Sit imr\ Halt! 'Ri&rt EtieM" They found 
themselves in the office, facing a long table. Behind this 
sat the officer who had interrogated them in the passage. 
By his side was an older man with a square, dose-crop^ 
h^ and a keen, truculent expression. He held himself 
very straight and stiff, as if he were in a straight waistcoat, 
and he also wore a black uniform, but mote smartly cut, 
and with a shoulder-belt in black leather resembling the 
Sam Browne. This man, as Howard subsequently leiucned, 
was Major Diessen of the Gestapo. 

He stated at Howard, looking him up and down, noting 
the clothes he wore, the Breton casque upon his head, 
die stained, rust-cobuted poncho jacket, the dirty blue 
overall trousers. 

“So,” he said harshly, but in quite good English. “We 
still have English gentlemen ttavellmg in France." He 
paused. “Nice and Monte Carlo,” he said. "I hope that 
you have had a very luce time.” * 

The old man was silent There was no point in trying to 

flngnmr fhp taunts. 

The officer turned to Nicok. “You ate French,” he 
said, fiercely and vehemently. “You have been helping 



tl^ man in his secret work against your country. You 
aie a traitor to the Aimistioe. I think you mil be shot 
for this.” 

The gill stated at him, dumbfounded. Howard said: 
“Thete is no need t!b frighten her. We are quite ready to 
tell you the truth.” 

‘‘I know your English truth,” the Gestiq)0 officer relied. 
“I will find my own, even if I have to whip every inch of 
skin &om her body and pull out every finger-nail.” 

Howard s^ tjdetly : “What do you want to know?” 

“I want to know what means you used to make her help 
you in your work.” 

Thete was a small, insistent tug at the old man’s sleeve. 
He glanced down and it was Sheila, whispeiing a request. 

“Presently,” he said gently. “You must wait a little.” 

“I can’t wait,” she said. “I want to go now.” 

The old man turned to the Gestapo officer. “There is a 
small matter that requires attention,” he said pladdly. 
He indicated Rose. “May this one take this little gM 
outside for a minute? They will come back.” 

The young Tank Gups officer smiled broadly; even 
the Gestapo man tclaaed a little. The ’Rittmmttr spoke to 
the sentry, who sprang to attention and escorted the two 
little girls from the room. 

Howard said: "I will tmswer your question so fiir as I 
can. I have no work in France, but I was trying to get 
back to Kngland with these children. As for this young 
lady, she was a great fidend of my son, who is now dead. 
We have known each other for some time.” 

Nicole said: “That is true. Monsieur Howard ramp to 
us in Chattres*when all travelling to England had been 
stopped. I have known Focquet here since I was a litde 
girl We were trying to induce him to take monsieur and 
the children back to England in his boat; but he was 
unwilling on account of the regulations.” 
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llie old man stood silent, in admiiation of die gitl. If 
she got away with that one it let Focquet out completely. 

The officer’s lips curled. “I have no doubt that Misteti 
Howard wanted to return to England,” he said dryly. 
“It is getting quite too hot here Allows of his sort.” 

He said suddenly and sharply; “We captured Charenton. 
He is lb he executed to-morrow/by shooting.” 

There was a momentary silence. The German eyed the 
patty narrorwly, his keen eyes running fn>m one to the 
other. The girl wrinkled her brows in^erplexity. The 
young BJtitmistir of the Tank Corps sat with an inqiassive 
Sue, drawing a pattern on his blotting-pad. 

Howard said at last: “I am afeud I don’t quite under- 
stand what you mean. I don’t know anybody called 
Charenton.” 

“No,” said the German. “And you do not know your 
Major Cochrane, not Room aia on the second floor of 
your Wat Office in Whitehall.” 

'The old man could feel the scrutiny of everybody in 
the mom upon him. “I have never been in the Wat 
Office,” he said, “and I know notUng about the rooms. 
I used to know a Major Cochrane who had a house near 
Totnes, but he died in 1924. That is the only Cochrane 
that I ever knew.” 

’The Gestapo officer smiled wifliout mirth. “Yon expect 
me to believe that?” 

“Yes, I do,” the old mao said. “Because it is the tmth.” 

Nicole interpose^ speaking in French. “May 1 say a 
word. There is a misunderstanding here, truly there is. 
Monsieur Howard has come here directly fi»m the Jura, 
stopping only with us in Chartres. He will tdl you himself.” 

Hows^ said: “That is so. Would you like to hear how 
I came to be hete?” 

The German ofiicer looked ostentatiously at his wrist- 
watch and leaned back in bis chair, insolently bored. “If 
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you must,” be said indifleteady. “I will give you ditte 
minutes.” 

• Nicole plucked his atm. “Tell also -who the children 
ate and where they came from,” she said utgendy. 

The old man paused to collect his thoughts. It was 
impossible for him, at his^age, to comptess his ston into 
thiu minutes; his mind mov^ too slowly. “I ome to 
Fiance &om England in the middle of Aptil,” he said. “I 
stayed a night oS; two in Fads, and thm I went on and 
stayed a night ih Dijon. You see, I had arranged to go 
to a place called Gdoton in the Jura, for a little &hing 
holiday.” 

The Gestapo officer sat up suddenly, galvanised into 
life. “What sort of fish?” he barked. “Answer me — 
quickl” 

Howard stared at him. “Blue trout,” he said. “Some- 
times you get a grayling, but they aren’t very common.” 

“And what ta^ to catch them widi— quickly 1” 

The old man stated at him, nonpluss^ not knowing 
where to start. “Well,” he said, "you need a nine-foot 
cast^ but the stream is usually very strong, so 3 X is fine 
enough. Of coune, it’s all fishing wet, you understand.” 

The German relaxed. "And what flies do you use?” 

A faint pleasure came to the old man. "Well,” he said 
with relish, “a Dark Olive gets them as well as anything, 
or a large Blue Dun. 1 got one or two on a thing call^ 
a Jungle Ojck, but ” 

The German interrupted him. “Go op with your story,” 
he said rudely. “I have no time to listen to your fishing 
exploits.” 

Howard pluflged into his tale, compressing it as much 
as seemed possible to him. The two German officers 
listened with growing attention and with growing in- 
credulity. In ten minutes or so the old man had tmehed 
the end. 
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The Gestapo officet, Majot Diessen, looked at him 
scornfully. "And now,” he said. "If you had been able 
to letutn to England, what would you have done with all, 
these childten?” 

Howaid said: "I meant to send tfaenl to Ameiica.” 
"Why?” 

“B^use it is safe ovet them*. Because this wai is bad 
for childten to see. It would be better for them to be out 
ofh.” • 

The German stared at him. "Very fine ^rds. But who 
was going to pay to send them to America, may I ask?” 

The old man said: “Oh, I should have done that” 

The other smiled, scornfully amused. “And what would 
they do in America? Starve?” 

“Oh, no. I have a married daughter over there. She 
would have made a home for them until the war was 
ovet.” 

“This is a waste of time,” the German said. “You must 
think me a stupid fellow to be taken in with such a tale.” 

Nicole sud: “Nevertheless, m’siear, it is quite true. I 
knew the son and I have known the fiithet. The daughter 
would be much the same. American people are generous 
to refugees, to children.” 

Diessen turned to her. “So,” he sneered, “ mademoiselle 
comes in to support this story. But now for mademoiselle 
herself. We laun that mademoiselle was a fiiend of the 
old English gentleman’s son. A very great friend. ...” 

There was a pause. The young Tank officer leaned 
across and whispered a word or two to the Gestapo officer. 
Diessen nodded and turned back to the old man. 

“By the dates,” be said, "you could ha^ returned to 
England if you had travelled stnight through Dijon. 
But you did not do so. That is the weak point of your 
story. That is where your lies begin in earnest.” 

He said sharply: “Why did you stay in France? TeU 
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me now, quiclcfy, and witb no mom nonsense. I piomise 
yon that you w^ talk befbte to-night; in any case. It will 
he bettet fbt you to talk now.” 

Howaid was puaaled and disttessed. “The little giti,” 
be tnmed and indiobed Sheila, “fell ill in Dijon. I told yon 
so just now. She was too ill to ttavel.” 

The Getman leaned aobss the table to him, whifh with 
anger. “Listen,” he said. “I warn you once again, and 
this fbt the last time. I am not to be tdfled widu That 
sott of lie would not deceive a child. If you had wanted 
to tetnin to England you would have gone.” 

"These children wete in my cate,” the old man said. 
“I could not have done that” 

The Gestapo officer said: “Ues ... lies .. . lies.” He 
was about to say something mote, but checked himself. 
The young man by his side leaned fbrwaid and whispeted 
defetmtially to him again. 

- hlajoc Diessen leaned back in his chait. “So,” he said, 
“you refuse out kindness and you will not talk. At yon 
wish. Before the evening you will be talking freely. Miner 
Engliahman, but by then yon will be blind, and in horrible 
pain. It will be quite amusing for my men. Mtulemoiselle, 
too, shall be there to tee, and the lit^ children also.” 

Thete was a silence in die office. 

“Now you will be taken away,” the Getman said. “I 
riiall send for you when my men ate leady to begin.” He 
leaned forward. “I will t^ you what we want to know, 
so that you may know vriutt to say even though you be 
blindanddeaf. We know you are a spy,* wandering ditough 
the country in disguise and with this woman and these 
children as a Cover. We know you have been opetaring 
with Charenton— you need not tell us about that. We know 
that either yon or Qiarenton sent infbnnation to the English 
of the Ftihrer’s visit to the shqts in Bies^ and that you 
caused the raid.” 
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'He paused. “But what we do not know, and what this 
aftetnoon you shall tell us, is how the message was passed 
thioug^ to England, to that Major Oxdu^”— ^ lift 
sneemd— ‘that died in 1924, according to your story. 
That is what you ate gdng to tell, Mister Englishman. 
And as soon as it is told the pain will stop. Remember 
that.'*^ ^ 

He motioned to the FeAbvie/. “Take them away.” 

Ihey wete thrust out of the room. Howard moved in 
a daze; h was incredible dbat this thing shohld be happening 
to him. It was what he had read of and had fouml some 
difficulty in crediting. It was what they wete supposed to 
do to Jews in concentration camps. It could not be— true. 

Fooquet was taken from them and hustled off on his 
own. Howard and Nicole wete bundled into a downstairs 
prison room, with a heavily-batted window; the door was 
slammed on them and they were left alone. 

Pierre s^ in French : “Are we going to have our rlinnw 
here, mademoiaelle?” 

idcole said dully: “I espect so, Ketre.” 

Ronnie said: “What are we going to have for dinner?" 

She put an atm around his shoulder. “1 don’t know,” 
she said mechanically. “We’ll see when we get h. Now, 
you run off and play with Rose. I want to talk to Monsieur 
Howard.” 

She turned to Howard. “This is very had,” she said. 
“We ate involved in something terrible.” 

He nodded. “It seems to be that ait raid that they had 
on Brest. The one that you wete in.” 

She sud: “In the shops that day they wete saying that 
Adolf Hitler was in Brest, but one did nOt pay attention. 
There is so much rumour, so much idle talk.” , 

There was a silence. Howard stood looking out of the 
window at the little weeded, overgrown garden outside. 
As he stood the situation became clear to him. In such 
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jt case the local oificets of the Gestapo would have to 
a show of eneigy. They would have to produce spies 
.who had been instrumental in the raid, or the mutilated 
bodies of people who were classed as spies. 

Fresendy he said: “I cannot tell them what I do not 
know, and so things may go badly with me. If I should be 
killed, you will do your best for the chUdreo, Nicoli?” 

She said: "I will do that But you ate not going to be 
killed, or even, biirt. Something must be possible.” She 
made a litde geSoue of distress. 

Pursuing Us thought, he said: “I shall have to tty and 
get them to let me make a new will Then, when the war 
is over and you could get money &om England, you would 
be able to keep the children and to educate them, those 
of them that had no homes. But in the meantime you’ll 
just have to do the best you can.” 

The long hours dragged past. At noon an orderly 
brought them an open metal pan with a meal of meat and 
vegetables piled on it, and several bowls. They set the 
children down to that, who went at it with gusto. Nicole 
ate a Uttle, but the old man practically nothing. 

The orderly removed the tray and they waited again. 
At three o’clock the door was Sung open ^ the PiUdiM 
was there with a guard. 

“Ls Viexx,” he said. "Marelm^.” Howard stepped 
forward and Nicole followed him. The guard pushed her 
back. 

The old man stopped. “One moment,” he said. He 
took her hand and l^sed her on dw forehead. “Iheie, 
my dear,” be said. “Don’t worry about me.” 

They hustled him away, out of tibat building and out 
inb) the square. Outside the sun was bright; a car or two 
passed by and in the shops the peasants went about there 
business. In Lannilis life went on as usual; £com the 
great church the low drone of a chant broke the warm 
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summer air. The women in the shops looked curioiisly at 
him as he passed by imder guard. 

He was taken into uiother honse and thrust into a room 
on the ground floor. The door was shut and locked behinif 
him. He boked around. * 

He was b a sitting-room, a middle-class room furnished 
m th^French styb with unconffortabb, gilded chairs and 
rococo ornaments. A few poor oil pamtings hung upon 
the walls in heavy, gilded ft^s; them was a potted palm, 
and fcamed, ancient photogiaphs upon (the side tables, 
with a few ornaments. There was a tabb m the middb of 
the room, coveted over with a cloth. 

At this tabb a young man was sitting, a dark-haired, 
pab-feced young man in civilian cbthes, well under thirty. 
He glanced up as Howard came into the room. 

“Who are you?” he asked in French. He spoke almost 
idly, as if the matter was of no great moment 
The old man stood by the door, inwardly beating down 
his feats. This was something strange and therefore 
daflgeious. 

“I am an Englishman,” he said at last There was no 
point any longer b concealment “I was arrested 
yesterday.” 

The young man smiled without mirtL This time he 
spoke b English, without any trace of accent “Well,” he 
said, “yoh'd better come on and sit down. There’s a pair 
of us. I’m English too." 

Howard recoibd a step. “You’re En^Uib}” 
“Naturalised,” the other said carelessly. “My mother 
came feom Woking, and 1 spent most of my life b 
England. My father was a Frenchman, to 1 started off 
as French. But he was kilbd b the last wat” 

“But what are you doing hete?” 

The young man motion^ to the tabb. “Come on and 
sit down.” 



The old man drew a diak up to the table and repeated 
his question. “I did not know there was another English- 
man in Lannilis,” he said. “Whatever are you doing 
^lere?” 

The young man said: ‘Tm waiting to be shot.” 

There was a stunned, horrible pause. At last, Howard 
said: “Is your name Charenton?” ^ 

The young man nodded. “Yes,” he said, “Fm 
Charenton. I sea they told you about me.” 

There was a ^g silence in the little room. Howard 
sat dumb, not knounng what to say. In his embarrassment 
his eyes M upon the table, upon the young man’s hands. 
Sitting with his hands before him on the table, Charenton 
had formed his fingers In a peculiar grip, the fingers inter- 
laced, the left hand palm up and the tigk hand palm down. 
The thumbs were crossed. As soon as he observed the old 
man’s scrutiny he glanced at him sharply, then undid the 
grasp. 

He sighed a little. 

“How did you come to he hete.^” he asked. 

Howard said: “1 was ttying to get back to England, 
with a few children.” He rambled into his story. The 
young man listened to him quietly, appraising him with 
keen curious eyes. 

In the end he said: “I don’t believe that you’ve got 
much to worry about. They’ll probably let you live at 
liberty in some Frendi town.” 

Howard said: “I’m aftaid they won’t do that. You see, 
they think that I’m mixed up with you.” 

The young man nodded. “I thought that must be it. 
That is why thqy’ve put us together. They’re boking for 
a fiew mote scapegoats, are they?” 

lioward said: “I am aftaid they ate.” 

The young man got rq> and walked over to the window. 
"You’ll be all tight^” ^ said at last. “They\e got no 
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evidence against you-^ey can’t have. Sooner or later 
yoa’U get back to England.” 

There 'was a tinge of sadness in his voice. • 

Howard said: “What about you?” 

Charenton said: "Me? Fm for th£ high jump. They 
got the goods on noe all right” 

It Ifc^ed incredible to Howard. It was as if he had 
been listening to a play. 

“We both seem to be in difSculties,** he said at last 
“Yours may be mote serious than mind^ I don’t know. 
But you can do one thing for me.” He looked around. 
“If I could get hold of a piece of paper and a pencil, I 
would redraft my will. Wodd you witness it for me?” 

The other shook his head. “You must write nothing 
here 'without permission from the Germans; they 'will only 
take it Born you. And no document that had my signature 
upon it would get back to England. You must find some 
other witness, Mr. Howard.” 

The old man sighed. “I suppose that is so,” he said. 
Aral presently he said: “E I should get out ^ this and 
you ^uld not, is there anything I can do? Any message 
you 'would like me to take?” 

Cbarenton smiled ironically. “No messages,” he said 
definitely. 

"There is nothing I can do?” 

The youiigman glanced at him. “DoyouknowQsfbtd?” 

“I know Oxford very well,” the old man said. “Were 
you up there?” 

Qiuenton noddM. “I was up at Odd. There’s a place 
up the dvet that we used ro walk to— a pub by a weir 
pool, a very old grey stone house beside’a little badge. 
There is the sound of tunning water all the time, anddsh 
swimming in the dear pool, and flowers, flowers every- 
where.” 

“You mean the ‘Trout Inn,’ at Godstow?” 
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“Yes— the ‘Trout’ You know it?” 

“1 know it very well indeed. At least, 1 used to, forty 
years ago.” 

“Go there and drink a pint for me^” the young man 
said. “Sitting on t&e wall and looking at the fish in the 
pool, on a hot summer day.” 

Howard said: “If I get hack to England, I will dd^t.” 
He glanced around the shabby, garishly furnished room. 
“But is there no Message I can ta^ to anyone?” 

Charenton shbok his head. "No messages,” he said. 
“If there were, I would not give them to you. There is 
almost certainly a microphone in this room, and Diessen 
listening to every word we say. That is why they have put 
us here together.” He glanced around. “It’s probably, 
behind one of those oU paintings.” 

'“Are you sure of that?” 

“As sure as I’m sitting here.” 

He raised his voice and said, speaking in German: “You 
are wasting your time. Major Diessen. This man knows 
notlung about my a&ks.” He paused and then continued; 
“ButIwilltellyoutfais. One day the English and Americans 
will come, and you will be in their power. They will 
not be as gentle as they were after the last war. S' you kill 
this old man you will be hung in public on a gallows, and 
your body will stay there rotting as a warning to all other 
murderers.” 

He turned to Howard. “That ought to fetch him,” he 
said, pladdly, speaking in English. 

The old man was troubled. “I am sorry that yon spoke 
like that^” he said. "It will not do you any good with 
him.” • 

‘iNot will anything else,” the young man said. “I’m 
very neatly through.” 

There was a quiet finality about his tone that made 
Howard wince. 
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■ “Ate you soiry?” he enquired. 

“No, by God I’m not,” Charenton said, and he laughed 
boyishly. “We didn’t succeed in getting Adolf, but xn 
gave him the hell of a lidght” 

Behind them the door opened. They swung round; 
there was a German there with a private. The 

privm marched into the room W stood by Howard. The 
G^ttr said roughly: “Kmmtn Sit.” 

Charenton smiled as Howard got up.* “I told you so,” 
he said. “Good-bye. All the best of lutk.” 

“Good-bye,” said the old man. He was hustled out of 
the room b^ore he had time to say mote. As he passed 
down the corridor to the street he saw through an open 
door the black uniformed Gestapo officer, his fiu:e dark 
with anger. With a sick heart Howard walked out into the 
sunlit square between his guards. 

They took him back to Nicole and the children. Ronnie 
rushed up to him. “Marjan has been showing us how to 
stand on our heads,” he said excitedly. “I can do it and 
so can Pierre. Willem can’t, and none of the gitls. Look, 
Mr. Howard. Just looki” 

In a welter, of children standing on tiieir heads Nicole 
looked anxiously at him. “They did nothing?” she 
enquired. 

The old man shook his head. “They used me to try 
to make a young man called Charenton talk,” he said. 
He told her briefly what had happened. 

“That is their yray,” she said. “I have heard of that 
in Chatttes. To gain their end through pain they do not 
xrork upon the body. They work upon ^ mind.” 

The long afternoon dragged into eveidng. Cooped in 
the little prison room it was very hot and dificult to keep 
the children happy. There was nothing for them to do, 
nothing to look at, nothing to read to them. Nicole and 
Howard found themselves before long working hard ter* 
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keep the peace and to stop quanels, and this in one wiy 
was a benefit to them in that it made it difficult fist them 
to htood upon their own position. 

At last die German orderly brought dwm another meal, 
a supper of bitter c&fiee and long lengths of bread. This 
caused a diversion and a test &om the children; pte^dy, 
the old man and the girf knew vety well, t^ dffidten 
would grow sleepy. Vlffien the orderly came back for the 
supper things du^ asked for beds. 

He brought them straw-filled palliasses, with a rough 
pillow and one blanket each. Th^ spent some time 
arranging these; by that time the children were tired and 
willing to lie down, 

The long hours of die evening passed in bored inacdvity. 
Nicole and Howard sat cm their palliasses, brooding; from 
time to time exchanging a few words and relapsing into 
silence. At about ten o’clock th^ went to bed; taking off 
their outer clothes only, they lay down and covered them- 
selves with the blanket. 

Howard slept &irly well that night; die girl not to well. 
Veiy early in the morning, in the faalf-lig^ befiire dawn, 
the door ^ their prison opened with a datier. TheG^Ar 
was diere, folly dressed and equipped with bayonet at his 
belt and steel helmet on his head. 

He shook Howard by the shoulder. “./4i/l” he said. 
He indicated to him that he was to get up and dress himself. 

Nicole raised herself on one arm, a little lightened. 

“Do they want me?” she asked in Fmiqh- The man shook 

his head. 

Howard, putting on his coat, turned to her m the dim 
light. "Ihis be another their enquiries,” he said. 
“Don’t worry. I shall be back before long.” 

She was deeply troubled. “I shall be waiting for you, 
with the children,” she said singly. “They wffi be safe 
with me.” 



• “I know will,” he said. “Au nveir.” 

In the cold dawn they took him out into the square and 
along to the big house with the swastika flag, opposite th; 
chn^ where they had fiist been inteitogated. He was 
not taken to the same loom, but to*an upstaiis loom at 
the back. It had been a bedioom at one time and some of 
the flhkoom furniture was still in place, but the bed had 
been removed and now it was some UnH of office. 

The black unifonned Gestapo officer, Majoi Diessen, 
was standing by the window. “So,” he sitid, “we have the 
Bfigliahman again.” 

Howaid was silent The German spoke a few words in 
his own language to the Gefmitr and the private who had 
brought Howard to die room. The Qfirittr saluted and 
withdrew, closing the door behind him. The private 
remained standing at attention by the door. The cold, 
grey light was now strong in the room. 

“Come,” said the German at the window. “Look out 
Nice garden, is it not?” 

Ihe old man approached the window. There was a 
garden there, entirely sortounded by high old red-brick 
walls coveted with font trees. It was a well-kept, mature 
garden, such as he liked to see. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, "ft is a nice garden.” Instinc- 
tively he felt the presence of some tap. 

lie German said: “Unless you help him, in a few 
rmnutes you fidend Mr. Charenton will die in it He is 
to be shot as a spy.” 

The old man stared at him. “I don’t know what is in 
you mind that yon have brought me here,” he said. “I 
met Charenton fu the first time yesteidayv when you put 
os together. He is a very have young man and a good 
one. If you are going to shoot hhn, you are doing a bad 
thing. A man lilre that should be allowed to live, to work 
for ^ world when this wu is all over.” 



“A very nice speech,” die German s^. “I agree \riili 
you; he ^ould be allowed to live. He shall Irre, if you 
tielp him. He shall he a prisoner to the end of the war, 
which will not be long now. Sk months at the most. Then 
he will be kee.” * 

He turned to the window. “Look,” said. “Therate 
bringing liiin out.” * ^ 

ITie old man turned and looked. Down the garden path 
a little cordon of*sk German soldiers, armed with rifles, 
were escorting Qiarentoa. They were under the command 
of a Ftldaubtl-, an oflicer rather behind Charenton walked 
slowly, his hands in his trouser-pockets. He did not seem 
to be pinioned in any way, nor did he seem to be particularly 
distressed. 

Howard turned to the German. “What do you want?” 
be asked. “ Why have you brou^ me to see this?” 

“I have had you brought here,” said the German, “to 
see if you would not help your fdend, at a time when he 
needs help.” 

He leaned towards the old man. “Listen,” he said 
softly. “It is a very litde thing, that will not injure either 
of you. Not will it make any diflerence to the war, because 
in any case your country now is doomed. If you will tell 
me how he got the information out of France and back to 
England, to your Major Cochrane, I will stop this 
execution.” 

He stepped back. “What do you think?” he said. “You 
must be realist. It is not sensible to let a brave young man 
die, when he could be saved to work' for your country 
when die war is over. And further, nobody can ever know. 
Charenton will utay in prison till the war is over, in a 
monjh or two; thra he will be released. You and your 
kmily of children will have to stay in France, but if you 
help us now you need not stay in prison at all. Yon can 
Jive quiedy in Chartres widi the young woman. Then, 
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when the wat is ovet, in the autumn, you shall all go home. 
Thete will be no enquires about this feun England, because 
b}' diat time die whole organisation of British spies will, 
have become dispersed. There is no danger for \ ou in this 
at all, and you can save that young man's life.” He leaned 
towards Howard again. “Just a few little words,” he said 
sofU 3 ^‘How did he do h? He ahall never know pu told.” 

The old man stated at him. “I cannot tell you,” he 
replied. "Quite truthfully, I do not know. I hare not 
b^ concerned in his ai&irs at ail.” Ht said it with a 
sense of relief. If he had had die information things would 
have been more difficult. 

The Gestapo officer stepped back. “That is mete non- 
sense,” he said harshly. "1 do not believe that. You know 
sufficient to assist an agent of yout country if he needs 
your help. AH travellers in any foreign country know 
that much. Do you take me for a fool?” 

Howard said: “That may be so with German travellers. 
In England ordinary travellers know nothing about 
espionage. I tell you, I know literally nothing that could 
hdp this man.” _ 

The Getman bit his lip. He sud: “I am inclined to 
think you ate a spy yourself. You have been wandering 
round the country in disguise, nobody knows where. You 
had better be careful. You may share his fate.” 

“Even so,” the old man said, “I could not tell you any- 
thing of value to you, because I do not know.” 

Diessen turned to the window again. “You have not 
gttt very much time,” he said. “A minute or two, not 
mote. Think again before it is too late.” 

Howard looked out into the garden. They had put the 
young man with his back against the wall in fcont of a plpm- 
ttee. His hands now were bound behind his back, and 
the FelAieM was blindfolding him with a ted cotton 
handkerchief. 
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The Gennan said: “Nobody can eret know. Thete'ia 
still time for yon to save him.” 

“I cannot save him in that way,” the old man said. “I 
have not got the infoimatioa. But this is a bad, wicked 
thing that you are going to do. It will not profit you in 
the long tun.” 

The Gestapo officet swung round on him suddens^. He 
diiust his bot neat to the old man’s. “He gave you 
messages,” he said fietcely. “You think you ate clevet, 
but you cannot deceive me. The ‘Ttout Inn’— beet— 
flowets— fiahl Do you think I am a fool? Vt^t does all 
that mean?” 

“Nothing but what he said,” Howatd teplied. “It is 
a place that he is fond of. Ibat is all.” 

The Getman diew back morosely. “I do not believe 
it,” he said sullenly. 

In the gatden die Ftldanbtl had left the young man by 
the wall. Hie six soldiets weie dtawn up in a line in fixint 
of hitn, distant about ten yatds. The officet had given 
them a command and they wete loading. 

“I am not going to delay this mattet any longet,” said 
Diessen. “Have you still nothing to say to save his life?” 

The bid man shook his head. 

In the garden the officet glanced up to theic window. 
Diessen li^ his hand and dropped it. The officer tamed, 
diew himself up and gave a shatp wotd of command. An 
ittegnlat volley tang out. The old man saw the body by 
the plum-tiee crumple and fall, twitch for a little and lie 
still. 

He tamed away, rathet sick. Diessen moved over to the 
middle of the room. The sentiy still stood impassive at 
the ^oot. 

“I do not know whether I should believe yout story or 
not^” the Getman said heavily at last. “If pu ate a spy, 
.you ate at least a clevet one.” 
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llowBtd said: “I am not a spy." 

“V?liat aie you doing in this coiiotry, then? Wandeting 
round disgmsed as a French peasant?” 

“I have told you that,” the old man said weanly, “many 
times. I have been trying to get these children back to 
Englmd, to send them to their Ipmes or to America." 

Thetocrman burst out: “Lies — ^liesl Always the same 
lies! You English are the same every timel Stubborn as 
mules!” He thrust his face into the otitis. “Cnminals, 
all the lot of you!” He indicated the garden beyond the 
window. “You could have prevented that, but you would 
not” 

“I could not have prevmted you horn killing that 
young man. That was your own doing.” 

The Gestapo officer said, gloomily: “I did not want to 
kill him. He fbiced me to do k, you and be between you. 
You ate both to blame for his death. You left me with no 
other course.” 

There was a silence. Then the German said: “All your 
time you spend lying and scheming against us. Your 
Qiurchill and your Chamberlain, goading us on, provoking 
us to war. And you are just anoffier one.” 

The old man ffid not answer that 

The German pulled himself together, crossed die room, 
and sat down at a table. “This story of yours about send- 
ing these children to America,” he said. “I do not believe 
a word of it” 

The old man was.vety, very tired. He said, indifferently; 
“I can’t help that. That is what I meant to do with 
them.” 

“You still say that you would have senf them to your 
mamed daughter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where does she live in Amenca?” 

“At a place called Coates Harbor, on Long Island.” 
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“Long Island. That is where the wealthy live. Is yoiur 
daughter very wealthy?” 

' The old man said: “She is married to an American 
businessman. Yes, they are quite well off.” 

The German said inctedul^Iy: “You still wish me to 
believe that a wealdiy wqpan such as that would make a 
home in her own house for all these dirty little children 
that yon have picked up ?” 

Howard said: “She will do that.” He paused, and then 
he said, “You do not understand. Over there, they want 
to help us. If they make a home for children, refugees 
from Europe, they feel that they are doing something 
worth while. And they ate.” 

The German glanced at Urn curiously. “You have 
travelled in America?” 

“AUttle.” 

“Do you know a town called White Falls?” 

Howard shook his head. “That sounds like quite a 
common name, but I don’t recollect it. What state is it 
in?” 

“In Minnesota. Is that &c from Long Island?” 

“It’s tight in the middle. I should think It’s about a 
thousand miles.” This conversation was becoming very 
odd, the old man thought. 

The German said: “Now about mademoiselle. Were 
you going to send her to America also? Is she one of 
your children, may I ask?” 

The old man shook his head. “I utpuld like her to go 
there,” he replied. “But she will not leave France. Her 
&ther is a ptisaoec in your hands; her mother is alone in 
Qmrttes. I have tried to persuade her to come with us 
to England, but she will not do so. You have nothing 
against her.” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. “That is a matter 
of opinion. She has been helping you in pur work.” 
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‘The old man said weadly: “1 tell yon ovet and ovet 
again, I have no sectet work. I know that you do not 
believe me.” He paused. “The only wotk that I havo 
had for the last fortnight has been to get these children 
into safety.” ' 

Them was a little silence. ^ 

“La diem go thiough to England,” he said quiedy. 
“Let the young man Fooquet sail with them for FlymouA 
in bis bosit, and let Mademoiselle Rougnon go with them 
to take them to America. If you let th&t go, like that, 
I will confess to anything pu like.” 

The Gestapo man stated at him angrily. “Youamtalking 
nonsense,” he rqilied. “That is an insult to the German 
nation that yon have just made. Do you take us for a pack 
of dirty Russians, to make bargains of that sort?” 

Howard was silent. 

The German got up and walked ovet to the window. 
“I do not know what to make of you,” he said at last. 
“I think that pu must be a very brave man, to talk as 
you have done.” 

Howard smiled feindy. “Not a brave man,” he said. 
“Only a veiy old one. Nothing you can do can take much 
feom me, be^e Tve had it all.” 

The German did not answer him. He spoke in his own 
language to the sent^, and they took Howard back to the 
prison room. 
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3IAPTERXI 


N icole greeted hiffl.vith relief. She had spent an 
hour of unbeatahle anxiety, tortured by the thodght of 
what might be happening to Mm, pestered by the children. 
She said: “What bappen^?” 

He said wearify: “The young man, Charenton, was shot. 
Then they questioned me a lot mote.” 

She said gently: “Sit down and rest. They will bdng 
us coSse before very long. You will feel better after that.” 

He sat down on Ms lolled-up mattress. “Nicole,” he said. 
“I believe diete is a chance that they might let the children 
go to England without me. 1£ so, would you take them?” 

She said: "Me? To go alone to England with the 
children? I do not tMnk that that would be a good thing. 
Monsieur Howard.” 

“I would like you to go, if it were possible.” 

She came and sat by Mm. “Is it for the children that 
yon want tMs, or for me?” she asked. 

He could not answer tMt. “For both,” he said at last. 
With dear logic she said : “fo England there will be many 
people, fdends of yours and the relations of the English 
children, who will care for them. You have only to write 
a letter and send it with them if they have to go without 
you. But for me, I have told you, I have no business in 
England-^now. My country is this countiy, and my 
parents are here and in trouble. It is here that I must stay.” 

He nodded ruefully. “I was afoaid that you would fed 
like that.” 

Half an hout later the door df theii room was thrust 
open, and two German privates appeared outside. They 
were carrying a table. With some difficulty they got it 
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tbiough the door and set h ap in the middle of the toom. 
Then they biooght in eight chairs and set them vith 
mathematical exactitude aiound the table. 

Nicole and Hotmd watched this with surprise. They 
had eaten all their meals since they had been in captivity 
&offl plates balanced in their hands, helped ftom a bowl 
that stood upon the floor. IWwas somediing diEaceot in 
their treatment, something strange and suspicious. 

The soldiers withdrew. Presently, <he door opened 
again, and in walked a little French waiter balancing a 
tray, evidently from some neighbouring ca&. A German 
soldier fblkn^ him and sto^ over him in menacing 
silence. The man, evidently frightened, spread a doth 
upon the table and set out cups and saucers, a large pot 
(^hot coSix and a jug cf hot tnilk, new tolls, butter, sugar, 
jam, aud a plate of cut rounds of sausage. Then, he with- 
diew quickly, in evident relief. Impassively, the German 
soldier shut the door on them again. 

The children crowded round the table, eager. Howard 
and Nicole helped them into their chairs and set to work 
to feed them. The gid glanced at the old man. 

“This is a great change,” she said quietly. “I do not 
understand why they are doii^ this.” 

He shook his h^. He tfld not understand it either. 
Lutking in his mind was a thotight that he did not speak, 
that this was a new trick to win him into some admission. 
They had failed with feat; now they would tty persuasion. 

The children deared the table of all that was on it and 
got down, satisfied. A quarter of an hour later the little 
waiter reappeared, still under guard; he gathered up the 
cloth and deared the table, and tetiied again in silmce. 
But the dooi did not dose. , 

One of the sentties came to it and said; “Su kSxm in 
itn Gaia With diSiculty Howatd undetstood this 
to mean that they might go into the gardea 



Then was a snull gaiden beUnd liie hoose, completely 
smxoiinded by a high bnck wall, not unlike another garden 
the old man h^ seen earlier in tbe day. The children 
rushed out into it with a carillon of shrill cdes; a day of 
close condnemeor had been a gtave trial to them. Howard 
followed with Nicole, wcmdering. 

It was another brilliant, sunlit day, already gibwing 
hot Presently, two German soldiers appeared carrying 
armrhaics. These' two chairs they set with mathematical 
exactitude precisely in the middle of a patdi of shade 
beneath a tree. Su sitb” they sud. 

Nicole and Howard sat down side by ude, self-con- 
sciously, in silence. Ibe soldiers withdrew, and a sentry 
with a rifle and a fixed bayonet appeared at die only exit 
fiKHn the garden. There he grounded his rifle and stood 
at ease, motionless and expressionless. There was some- 
thing sinister about all these developments. 

Nicole said: "Why ate they doing this for us, monsieur? 
What do they hope to gain by it?” 

He said: “I do not know. Once, this morning, I thought 
perhaps that they were going to let us go — or at any rate, 
let the duldten go to England. But even that wodd be 
no reason for giving us armchairs in the diade.” 

She said quietly: “It is a trap. They want something 
&om ns; the^ore they tty to please us.” 

He nodded. “Still,” he sai4 “It is mote pleasant here 
than in that room.” 

Mirjan, the little Foie, was as suspicious as they were. 
He sat aside upon the grass in suUm silence; since they 
had been taken prisoner he had barely spoken one word. 
Rose, too, was ill at ease; she wandered round the garden, 
peering at the high walls as if looking for a means to escape. 
The younger diUdten were untonc^d; Ronnie and Pierre 
and Willem and Sheila played little games around the garden 
. or stood, finget in mouth, looking at the German sentry, 
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•Ftesently Nicole, looking found, saw that the old man 
was asleep in his atmchait. 

They spent the whole day in the garden, only going 
back into theii piison loom for meals. Dljmer and tBntr 
was saved in the same way by the same silent little 
waita unda guaid; good, plentiful meals, well cooked 
and thicactively served. After dinna die German soldiers 
removed the ^le and the chairs, and indicated that they 
might lay out theit beds. They did ss and put ali the 
children down to sleep. ■ 

Presently Howard and Nicole went to bed themselves. 

The old man had slept only for an hour when the door 
was thrust open by a German soldia. He bent and shook 
the old man by the shoulda. “Kommat Sit” he said. 
“SthuUr-tair GtsUipt” 

Howard got up weariiy and put on his coat and shoes 
in the datkuss. From ha bed Nicole said: “Vniat is it? 
Can I come too?” 

He said: “I don’t think so, my dear. It’s just me that 
they want.” 

She expostulated: “But what a time to choosel” 

TbeGcrmansoidianudeagestnieofimpatience. Howard 
said: “Don’t worry. It’s pio^blyanotha interrogation.” 

He was hustled away and the door closed behind him- 
In the dark room the girl got up and put on ha skirt, 
and sat waiting in the darkness, silting on ha bed among 
the sleeping childien, full of forebodings. 

Howard was taken to the room in which they had first 
been i n t e rviewed.* The Gestapo offioa, Major Diessen, 
was there sitting at the table. An empty coi&e cup stood 
beside him, and the room was full of his qgat-smoke. The 
German soldia who brought Howard in saluted stiffly. 
The offica spoke a word to him, and he withdrew, dtMing 
die door bel^ him. Howard was left alone in the room 
with Major Diessen. 



Hegkacedattheclock. ItwasalitdeafteEmidni^t ISie 
windows had been coveted ovet with blankets fot a blackout. 

Ptesently the Geiman looked up at the old man standing 
'by the wdL “So,” he said. “The Englishman again.” 
He opened a diawec beside ium and took out a large, black 
automatic pistol. He slipped out the clip and examined it; 
then put it back agsun ^ pulled the bieech to l^hd it. 
He laid it on the blotting-p^ in front of him. “We ate 
alone,” he said. “I am not taking any chances, as you see.” 
' The old man fmiled fiuntly. “You have nodiing to feat 
fi:om me.” 

The Getman said: “Perhaps not. But you have much 
to feat fcoffl me.” 

There was a little silence. Ptesently he said: “Suppose 
I were to let you go to England afixt all? What would 
you think then, eh?” 

The old man’s heart leapt and then steadied again. It 
was probably a ttap. “I should be very gtatefiil, if you let 
me take the childt^” he said quietly. 

“And mademoiselle too?” 

He shook his head. “She does not want to come. She 
wants to stay in Fiance.” 

The Getman nodded. “That is what we also want.” 
He paused, and then said: “You say that you would be 
gtatefuL We will see now if that is just an empty boast. 
If I weie to let you go to England with yout childien, 
so that you could send them to Ameri ca, would you do 
me a small service?” 

Howard said: “It depends what it wai.” 

The Gestapo man flmd out: “Batgaioingl Always the 
same, you Engjiahl One tries to help you, and you start 
chaiieringl You ate in no position to drive baigains, Mr. 
Englishman!” 

The old man persisted: “1 must know what you want 
me to do.” 



' The Gernian said; "It is a mattet of no difficulty. . . 

Thete was a ^ott pause. 

His hand stiayed to the black automatic on the desi^ 
before him, and began fingering it. “There is a cerm 
person to be taken to America,” he said deliberately. 
“I do not want to advertise her jonmey. It would be 
veiySuitable that she should ttavri with your party of 
childfOL” 

The gun was now in his hand, openly* 

Howard stared at him across the table. “If you mean 
that you want to use my party as a cover for an agent 
going to America,” he said, "I will not have it.” 

He saw the fiirefinger soap round the trigger. He raised 
his eyes to the German’s finx and saw it white with anger. 
For a full half-minute they remained motionless, staring 
at each other. 

The Gestapo officer was the first to relax. "You would 
drive me mad,” he said bitterly. “You are a stubborn and 
obstinate people. You refuse the hand of friendship. You 
are suspicious of everything we do.” 

Howiud was silent There was no point in saying mote 
than was necessary. It would not help. 

“Listen to me,” the German said, “and tty to get this 
into your thick head. This is not an agent who is travelling 
to America. This is a little girl.” 

“A little girl?” 

"A little girl of five years old. The daughter of my 
brother, who has been killed.” 

The gun was fiilbly in his hand, testing upon the desk 
but pointing in the diKction of the old man. 

Howard said: “Let me understand this folly. This is a 
little German girl that you want me to take to Amepca, 
with all the other children?” 

“That is so.” 

“Who is she, and where is she goiig?" 
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The Geiman said; "I have tsld you who she is. She is 
the dau^tet of my btothet Kad. Her name is Anna 
Diessen, and at piesent she is in Pads.” 

He hesitated fbi a minute. “You must undeistand," he 
said, “that then wete thtee ns. My oldest brother 
Rupert fought in the Wodd War, and then went to Amedca. 
He now has a business, what you would call a g^ceiy, 
in White Falls. He is an Amedcan dtizen now.” 

“I see,” said Howard thoughtfully. 

“My brother Kad was Obirlaitiuiiit in the 4th Regiment 
Tanks, in the Second Panzer Division. He was married 
some years ago, but the marriage was not a success.” He 
hcsita^ for a moment and then said quickly; “The girl 
was not wholly Aryan, and that never works. Ihcrc was 
trouble, and she died. And now Karl, too, is dead.” 

He sat brooding for a minute. Howard said gendy; “I 
am very sorry.” And he was. 

Diessen said sullenly; “It was English treachery that 
killed him. He was driving the English before him, fo)m 
Amiens to the coast. There was a road cluttered up with 
refugees, and he was Hearing it with his guns to get his 
tank through. And hiding in amongst these refugees were 
English soldiers that Kad did not see, and they threw 
bottles of oil on top of his cupola so they dupped down 
inside, and then they threw a flame to set die oil alight. 
My brother threw the hatch up to get out, and the English 
shot him down before he could surrender. But he had 
already surrendered, and they knew it. No man could go 
on fighting in a blazing tank.” 

Howard was silent. 

Diessen saidif “So there is Anna who must be provided 
for, I think it will be better if she goes to live with Rupert 
in Amedca.” 

The old man said; "She is five years did?” 

“Five and a half years.” 
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' Howud siud: “Well, I should be very glad to take het.” 

The Getmaa stated at him thoughtfiilly. “How quickly 
aftei you teach England ^ the childien go? How manjb 
of thm ate you sending to Ametica? All of them?” 

Howatd shook his head. “I doubtthat. Thiee of them 
wilhcettainly be going, but of the six, two ate English and 
one in Fiench gill with a htChet in London. I don’t suppose 
that they would want to go-^they mig^. But I shall send 
the othet thtee within a That is, if you let us go.” 

The Getman nodded. “You must nof wait longet. In 
six weeks we shall be in London.” 

Theie was a silence. “I do not want that you should 
think I am not confident about the outcome of diis war,” 
Diessen said. “We shall conquet England, as we have 
oonqueted Ftanoe; you cannot stand against us. But fbi 
many yeats thete will be wat with your Dominions, and 
while that is going on thete will be not much food fbt 
childien, hete ot in Geimany. It will be better that little 
Anna should be in a neutral country.” 

Howard nodded. “Weil, she can go with my bt if yon 
like to send het.” 

The Gestapo officer eyed him nanowly. “There must 
be no ttbkeiy. Remember, we shall have MademoiseUe 
Rougeron. She may return to Chsrtres and live with her 
mother, but until I have a cabb from my brother Rtq)eit 
that litde Anna is safe with him, we shall have our eye on 
mademoiseUe.” 

“As a hostagc,”,said the old man quiedy. 

“As a hostage.” The German stared at him arrogantly. 
“And another thing, also. If any word of this appears, it 
is the concentration camp for your young fady. I will not 
have you spreading lies about me as soon as you reach 
England. Remember that” 

Howard thought quickly. “That has another side to it^” 
he sud. “If Mademois^ Rougeron gets into trouble* 
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with the Gestapo and I shoold heat of it in England, tUs 
stoiy shall be published in asj aawoj and quoted in the 
Xiemian news upon the ladio, mentioning you by name.” 

Diessen said fiidously: “You date to tbikten mel” 

The old man smikd fiuntly. “Let us call off this talk of 
threats,” he said. “We ate in each other’s hands, and I 
will n4ke a bargain with you. I will take your lilEle girl 
and she shall tiavel sa&ly to While Falls, even if I have 
to send het by the Qippet. On yont side, yon will bok 
after Mademoisdle Rougeron and see that she comes to 
no harm. That is a bargain that will suit us both, and we 
can part as friends.” 

The German stated at him for a bng time. “So,” he 
said at last. “You are clever, Mr. Englishman. You have 
gained all that you want.” 

“ So have you,” the old man said. 

The Gem^ tdeased the automatic and reached out for 
a slip of paper. “What address have you in England? I 
shall send for yon when we visit London m August.” 

They settled to the details of the arrangement A 
quarter of an hour later the German got up from the table. 
“No word of this to anyone,” he said again. “To-morrow 
m die evening you will be moved &om here.” 

Howard shook his head. “I shall not talk. But I would 


like you to know one thing. I should have been glad to 
take your litde girl with me in any case. It never entered 
my hrad to refuse to take her.” 

The German nodded. “That is good.” he said. “If you 
had refused I should have shot you dean. You would inve 
been too dangerous to leave thh room alive.” 

He bowed suffly. Wiedtrstiii,” he said ironically. 
He.,pressed a button on desk; the door opened and t^ 
sentry took Howard back through the quiet, moonlit 
streets to his prison. 

Nkob was sitting on her bed, wudqg for him. As the 
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dboi closed she csme to him and s^: “What happened? 
Did they hurt you?” 

He patted htt on the shoulder. “It’s ail tighV’ he said« 
"They did nothing to mt.” 

“What happened, then? What did they want you for?” 

■ Hf, sat down on the bed and she came and sat down 
opposite him. The moon threw a long shaft of sihet light 
in through the window; faintly, somewhere, they hntd 
the droning of a bomber. * 

“Listen, Nicole,” he said. "I can’t ttU you what has 
happened. But I can tell you this, and you must tty to 
forget what I am telling you. BTCtything is going to be 
all right. We shall go to England very soon, all of the 
children— and I shall go too. And you will go fine, and 
travel back to Chartres to live with your motha, and you 
will have no trouble from the Gestapo. That is what is 
going to happea” 

She said breathlessly; “But— 1 do not understand. How 
has this been arranged?” 

He said; “I cannot tell you that. I cannot tell you any 
more, Nicole. But that is what wiil happen, very soon.” 

"You are not tired, or ill? This is aU true, but you must 
not tell me how it has been done?” 

He nodded. “We shall go to-morrow or the next day,” 
he replied. Ihete was a steady confidence in his tone 
which brought conviction to her. 

“I am very, very happy,” she said quietly. 

There was a lopg silence. Presently she said; “Sitting 
here in the darkness while you were away, I have been 
thinking, monsieur.” In the dim light he could see that 
she was looking away horn him. “I was Vondeting what 
these children would grow up to be when they wete»ld. 
Ronnie— I think he will become an engineer, and Matjan 
a soldier and Willem— he will be a lawyer or a doctor. 
And Bose will be a mother certainly, and Sheila^-she may • 
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be a motfaet too, oi she may become one of yout Englisli 
women of business. And little Piette — do yon know what 
1 think of him? 1 think that he will be an attist of some 
soit, who will lead many other men with his ideas.” 

“I think that’s ve^y likely,” said the old man. 

The girl went on. “Evetjince John was killed, mong’eut, 
I have been desolate,” she said qnietly. “It seemed'to me 
that there was no goodness in the world, that everything 
had gone mad and crazy and foul— God had or 
gone away, and &(t the world to Hitler. Even these little 
children were to go on snfiedng.” 

There was a pause. The old man did not speak. 

“But now,” she said, “I think I can begin to see the 
pattern. It was not meant that John and I should be happy, 
save for a week. It was intend^ that we should do wrong. 
And now, thtought John and I, it is intended that these 
children should escape from Europe to grow up in peace.” 

Her voice dropp^. “This may have been what John 
and I were brought together for,” she said. “In thirty 
years the world may n^ one of these little ones.” She 
paused. "It may be Ronnie or it may be ^Tillem, or it 
may be little Fieiie who does great thi^ for the world,” 
she said. “But when that happens, monsieur, it will be 
because I met your son to show him Paris, and we fell in 
love.” 

He leaned across and took her hand, and sat there in 
the dim light holding it for a long time. Presently they 
lay down upon their beds, and lay awake till dawn. 

They spent the nest day in the garden, as the day before. 
The children were becoming bored and restless with the 
inactivity. Nicole devoted a good deal ofher time to them, 
while Howard slept in his armchair beneath the tree. The 
day passed slowly. Dinner was served to them at sis; after 
the meal the table was cleared by the same waiter. 

■ ‘ They turned to put down the beds for the children. The 
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defnittr stopped them; with some difficulty he made them 
understand that they were going away. 

Howard asked where they were going to. The man. 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘*Na(b Paris}" he said doubtfully. 
Evidently he did not know. * 

H)lf an hour later they were taken out and put into a 
covered van. Two German sol(!iers got in with diem, and 
they moved off. The old man tried to ask the soldiers 
whw they were being taken to, but the^uen were uncom- 
municative. Presently, finm their convftsation, Howard 
gathered that the sol^s were themselves going on ieave 
to Paris; it seemed that while proceeding on leave they 
were to act as a guard for the prisoners. That looked as 
if the Fads rumour was correct 

He discussed aU this with Nicole in a low tone as the 
van swayed and rolled inland from the coast through the 
leafy lanes in the warm evening. 

Ftesendy they came to the outskirts of a town. Nicole 
peered out. “Brest^” she said presendy. “I know this 
street” 

One of the Germans nodded. “Brest,” he said shordy. 

They were taken to the railway station; here they got 
out of the van. One of the soldiers stood guard over them 
while the other went to see the R.T.O.; the French 
passengers looked at them cudously. They were passed 
through the battier and put into a third-class carriage 
with their guards, in a train which teemed to be grang 
through to Paris. , 

Ronnie said: “Ih this the train we’re going to sleep in, 
Mr. Howard?” 

He smiled patiendy. “This isn’t the oAe I meant, but 
we may have to sleep in this one,” he said. ^ 

“Sh^ we have a litde bed, like you told us about?” 

“I don’t think so. “We’ll see.” 

Rose said: “I do feel thirsty. May I have an orange?” ■* 
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Theie wete oranges for sale upon the platfisnn. Howard 
had no money. He e^lained the requirement to one of the 
'German soldiers, who got out of t^ carriage and bought 
oranges for all of them. Presently they were aU sucking 
oranges, the children Tying with the German soldiers in 
the producdon of noise. ^ a 

At eight o’clock the train started. It went Slowly, 
stopping at every little local halt upon the line. At eight- 
twenty it drew ujl^ at a little place called Lanissant, which 
consisted of two cottages and a farm. Suddenly Nicole, 
boking out of the window, turned to Howard. 

“Lookl” she said. “Here is Major Diessen.” 

The Gestapo officer, smart and uptight m his black 
uniform and black field boots, came to the door of theit 
carriage and opened it. The German sentries got up 
quickly and stood to attendon. He spoke to them mdsively 
m German. Then he turned to Howard. 

“You must get out,” he said. “Youarenotgobgonb 
this tram.” 

Nicob and Howard got the children out of the carriage 
on to the platform. Over the hill the sun was setting m a 
clear sky. The Gestapo officer nodded to the guard, who 
shut the carriage door and blew a littie toot upon his hom. 
The tram moved fisrward, the carriages passed by them, 
and went on slowly up the line. They were left standmg 
on this littie platform m the middle of the country with 
the Gestapo (ffiker. 

“So,” he said. “You will now foUoy me.” 

He led the way down the wooden stqjs that gave on to 
the toad. There was no ticket-collector and no bookings 
office; the littid halt was quite deserted. Outside, m t^ 
lane, there was a grey cat, a Ford van with a utility body. 
In the dtivet’s seat there was a soldier m black Gestapo 
uniform. Beside him was a child. 

Diessen opened the door, and made the child get out 
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Attia,” he said. "Hitr ist Htrr Hovard, md mit 
ihm first it tgi OM ffbm." 

The little girl stared at the old man, and his retinue of* 
children, and at the dishevelled girl beside him. Then she 
stretched out a little skinny arm, add in a shfill voice 
exdaipied: “HeilHitlerl” , 

The\>ld man said gravely: “Gutm Abad, Atm.” He 
tamed to the Gestapo officer, smiling faintly. "She will 
have to get out of that habit if she’s g&ng to America," 
he said. 

Diessen nodded. *T wiil tell her.” He spoke to the little 
girl, who listened to him round-eyed. She asked a question, 
puoled; Howard caught the word Hitler. Diessen ex- 
plained to her again; under the scmdny of Howard and 
Nicole he flashed a little. The child said something in a 
clear, decisive tone which made the driver of the car turn 
in his seat and glance towards his officer for guidance. 

Diessen said: “I think she understands." To the old 
man he seemed a little embarrassed. 

He asked: "What did she say?” 

The officer said; “Children do not understand the 
Fuhrer. That is reserved for adults.” 

Nicole asked him in French: "But, monsieur, tell us 
what she said.” 

The German shrugged his shoulders. “I cannot under- 
stand the reasoning of children. She said that she is glad 
that she has not got to say ‘Hell Hitler’ any more, because 
the Fffiuer wears a piousmche.” 

Howard said with perfect gravity: “It is difficult to 
understand the minds of children.” 

“That is so. Now, will you all get into tSe car. We will 
not linger in this place.” The German glanced atoand 
suspicioasly. 

They got into the cat. Anna got into the back seats 
with tiffin; Diessen seated himself beside the driver. The ^ 
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cii moTcd dovn the toad. In the &(>nt seat the Gestapo 
officer turned, and passed back a cotton bag tied with a 
•string to Howard and another to Nicole. 

“Your papers and your money,” he said briefly. “See 
that it is aU in order!” 

The old man opened h.^ Everything that had been taken 
Biom his pockets was there, quite intact. *' 

In the gathering dusk they drove through the country- 
side for an hour Ind a half. From time to time the officer 
said something in a low tone to the driver; the old man 
got the impression once that they were driving round 
merely to kill time till darkness fell. Now and again they 
passed through villages, sometimes past barricades with 
German posts on guard. At these the cat stopped and the 
sentry came and peered into the car. At the sight of the 
Gestapo uniform he stepped quickly back and saluted. 
This happened two or three times. 

Once Howard asked: “Where are we going to?” 

The German said: “To I’Abervrach. Your fisherman is 
there,” 

After a pause the old mac said: “There was a guard 
upon the hubour.” 

Diessen said; “There is no guard to-night— that has 
been arranged. Do you take me for a fool?” 

Howard said no mote. 

At ten o’clock, in the first darkness, they ran softly to 
the quay at rAbervrach. The car drew up noiselessly and 
the engine stopped at once. The Gesbpo officer got out 
and stood for h^ a minute, stating around. All was quiet 
and still. 

He turned bilck to the car. “Come,” he said. “Get out 
quickly— and do not let the children talk.” They helped 
the children feom the car. Diessen said to Nicole: “There 
is to be no trickery. You shall stay with me. If yon should 
tty to go with th^, I shall shoot down the lot of you.” 
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■ She raised her head. “You need not draw your gun,” 
she said. “1 shall not try to go.” 

The German did not answet her, hut pulled the big. 
automatic irom the holster at his waist. In the dim light 
he went striding softly down the quay; Howard and Nicde 
hesiifted for a moment and then followed him with the 
childtth; the hlack-uniformed duvet brought up the tear. 
At the end, by the water’s edge, Diessen turned. 

He called to them in a low tone. “Hrirty.” 

There was a boat them, where the sli^ tan down into 
the water. They could see the tracery of its mast and 
tigging outlined against the starry sky; the night was very 
quiet. They drew closet and saw it was a half-decked fish- 
ing-boat. There were two men there, besides Diessen. 
One was standing on the quay in the black unifi>un they 
knew so well. The other was in the boat, holding her to 
the quay by a tope rove through ^ ting. 

“hi with you quickly,” said Diessen. “I want to see 
you get away.” 

He turned to Focquet, speaking in French. “You ate 
not to start your engine till you ate past Le Tiepied,” he 
said. “I do not want the countryside to be alarm^.” 

The young man nodded. “There is no need,” he said in 
the soft Bteton dialect. “There is suffident wind to steer 
by, and the ebb will take us out.” 

They passed the seven children one by one down into 
the bMt. "You now,” the German said to Howard. 
“Remember to behpre yourself in England. I shall send for 
you in London in a very few weeks’ time. In Sqitember.” 

The old man turned to Nicole. “This is good-bye, my 
dear,” he said. He hesitated. “I do not*think this war 
will be over in September. I may be old when it is over, 
and not able to travel very well. You will come and visit 
me, Nicole? There is so much riiat I shall want to say to 
you. So much that I wanted to talk over with you, if we' 
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l&d not been so burned 2nd so tioubled in the last few 
days.” 

She said; “T will come and stay with you as soon as w^ 
can travel. And you shall talk to me about John.” 

The German said: “You must go no^, Mr. Englishman.” 

Ij^ kissed the girl; for a minute she clung to him. Then 
he gotklown into the boat amon^ the children. 

Pierre said, “Is this the boat that’s going to take tis to 
America?” * 

Theoldmanshookhishead. “NotduslK>at,”hesaid,with 
mechanical patience. “That will be a bigger boat than this.” 

“How big will that one be?” asked Ronnie. “Twice as 
big?” 

Focquet had slipped the warp out of the ring and was 
thrusting vigoroudy with an oar against the quay-side. 
The stretch ^ dark water that sq>arated them from France 
grew to a yard, to five yards wide. The old man stood 
motionless, stricken with grief, with bnging to be back 
upon the quay, with the bitter loneliness of old age. 

He saw the figure of the girl standing with the three 
Germans by the water’s edge, watching them as they slid 
away. The ebb caught the boat and hurried her quietly 
out into the stream; Focquet was heaving on a h^ard 
forward and the heavy nut-brown sail crept slowly up the 
mast For a moment he lost sight of Nicole as a mist 
dimm ed his eyes; then he saw her again clearly, still standing 
motionless beside the Germans. Then the gloom shrouded 
all of them, and all that he could see was the feint outline 
of the hill against 'the stuxy sky. 

In deep sorrow, he turned and looked forward to the 
open sea. But tears blinded him, and he csuld see nothing 
d the entrance. ^ 

Ronnie said: “May I work the rudder, Mr. Howard?” 

The old man did not answer hun. The little boy tq)eated 
bis question. 
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Rose sud: “I do feel sick.” 

He loused himself and turned to theii immediate needs 
Arith heavy heait. Ihey had no waim clothes and no 
blankets to keep off the chill of the night sea. He spoke 
a few sentences to Focquet and found him mystified at 
theii deliverance; he found that the young man intepded 
to cross straight orei to t'almouth. He ^ no ctoipass 
and no chait foi the sea ctossiog of a hundrod miles oi so, 
but said he knew the way. He thought that it would take 
a day and a night, perhaps a little longer. They had no 
food with them, but he h^ a couple of bottles of red wine 
and a beaker of water. 

They pulled a sail out feom the fbiqteak and made a 
lesting^place for the children. The old man took Anna 
and made her comfortable in a comet first, and put her 
in the charge of Rose. But Rose, for once, display^ little 
of her maternal instinct; she was preoccupied with her 
own troubles. 

In a very finv mmutes she was sick, leaning over the 
side of the boat under the old man’s instructions. One by 
one the children followed her example as they reached the 
open sea; they passed Le Tropied, a black reef of rock, 
with so much wailing that they might just as well have 
had the engine running after all. In spite of the quick 
motion of the boat the old man did not feel unwell. Of 
the children, the only one unaffected was Pierre, who 
stood by Foequet at the stem, gazing at the moonlight on 
the water ahead of them. 

They turned at the Libenter buoy and headed to the 
north. In a lull between the requirements of the children 
Howard said tO' Foequet; “You are sure that you know 
whifh way to steer?” 

Ihe young Frenchman nodded. He glanced at the 
moon aiul at the dim loom of the land behind them, and 
ut the Great Beat shimmering in the north. Then be put 
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cut U b hand. “That way,” he said. “That is wheie Falmouth 
is.” He called it “Fallmoot” “In the morning we will use 
the en g ine; then we will get there before evening.” 

A &esh wailing fcom the bows drew the old tnan away. 
An hour later most of the children were lying exhaust^ 
in ^ uneasy doae; Howard was able to sit down himself 
and rest. He glanced back at the land. It was practically 
lost to sight; only a dim shadow showed where France lay 
behind them. He stared back at Brittany with deep r^iet, 
in bitter bnely sadness. With all his beset he wished that 
he was back there with Nicole. 

Presently he roused himseE They were not home yet; 
he must not give way to depression. He got up restk^ly 
and stated around. Ihete was a steady little night breeae 
from the south-east; they were making about four knots. 

“It is going well,” said Foequet. “If this wind holds 
we shall hardly need the engine.” 

The young fisherman was sitting on a thwart smoking a 
eaparai. He glanced back over his shoulder. “To the 
i^jht,” he said, without moving. “Put it this way. So. 
Keep her at that, and look always at your star.” 

The old man became aware that little Pierre was at the 
helm, thrusting with the whole weight of bis body on the big 
tiller. HesaidtoFocquet:“Canthatlittleonesteetaboat?” 

The young man spat into the sea. “He is learning. He 
is quick, that one. It prevents seasickness, to s^ the 
ship. By thff ritnf w. tearii RnglanH he will he a h elnrsman. ” 

The old man turned to Pierre. “You can do that very 
well,” he said. “How do you know which way to go?" 

In the dim light of the waning moon he saw Pierre 
staring straight ahead. “Foequet told tue,” he replied. 
The old man had to strain to catch his little voice above 
the loping of the waves. “He s^ to sail at those square ** 
stats up there.” He raised his little arm and point^ at 
the Beat. “That is where we ate going to, m’sieut. Th^ 
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is the way to America, under those stats. Thete is so much 
food there that you can give some to a dog and have him 
for your Bend. Mademoiselle Nicole told me so.” 

I^sently he grew ttred; the boat began to wander 6om 
the Bear. Focquet threw the stump ^ his cigarette into 
the sea and routed out a heap of sacking. Howard 
the helm and the young ntan arranged a sleepy litde hoy 
upon the floor heside theic feet After a rime Focquet lay 
down himself on ihe hare boards and slept for an hour 
while the old mas* ssdled riie boat on riirough the starlight. 

All night they saw no ships at all upon the sea. Ships 
may have been near them, but if so they were sailing wiB- 
out lights and did not trouble them, l^t in. the h^-light 
of dawn, at about half-past four, a destroyer came towards 
them fioffl the west, throwing a deep, feathery bow wave 
of white foam aside as she cut through the water, bearing 
down on them. 

She slowed a quartet of a mile away and turned from a 
giey, menacing spear into rather a battered, rusty ship, 
menacing still, but worn with much hard work A young 
man in duffle coat and service cap shouted at them from 
the bridge, megaphone in hand; ” Vans fits Frat^sf" 

Howard shouted back; “Some of us are English.” 

The young man waved at him cheerfully. “Can you get 
to Hymouth all right?” 

“We want to go to Falmouth.” The whine of the 
destroyer’s huts and the lapping of the waves made con- 
versation difficult. 

“You’ve got to go to Flymooth. Plymouthl Is that all 
tight for you?” 

Howard spoke quickly to Focquet, and then nodded to 
the ship. Ihe young officer waved at him again and stepped 
~ back. Tbete was a sudden foaming at the stem and the 
desttoyet shot away upon het couise up-Channel They 
tseie left tossing in the creamy efiervesoence of het wake. 
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‘ Th^ altered course two points towards the east and started 
up the engine, giving them about six knots of speed. The 
chUdten roused, and in failing misery began to vomit again. . 
They were all cold, and very tired, and desperately hungry. 

Presently the sun came up and the day grew warm. The 
old ipan gave them all a litde drink of wine and water. 

All utoming they plugged on over a sunlit, summer sea. 
Now and again the young Frenchman asked Howard the 
time, studied the sun, and made a correction to his course. 
At noon a thin blue line of land appeardQ ahead of them 
to the north. 

At about three o’clock a trawler closed them, and asked 
who they were, and, as they tossed beside her, showed 
them the high luid of Same liead on the horixon. 

At shout half-past five they were off Same Head. A 
motor-launch, a Uttle yacht in time of peac^ ranged up 
alongside them; an S-N.V.S. lieutenant questioned them 
again. “You know the Cattewatet?” he shouted to 
Howard. "Where the flying-boats ate? That’s right. 
Go up there and into the basin on the north side. All 
refiigm land at the fish quay in the basin. Gotthat? Okay.” 

The launch sheeted off and went upon her way. The 
fishing-boat nosed in past Same H^, past Cawsand, 
past ^ breakwater into the shelter of the Sound. Ahead 
of them lay Plymouth on its hills, grey and peaceful by its 
harbour in the evening sunlight. Howard stared at it and 
sighed a little. It seemed to him that he had been happier 
in France than he would be in his own land. 

The sight of the warships in the Sound, the land, and 
the calmer water revived die children a little; they began 
to look about and take an interest agun. 'Under the old 
man’s guidance Focquet threaded his way through ithe 
warships; off Drake’s Island they came to the wi^ and 
lowet^ the brown sail. Then, under engine only, they 
made their way to the fish quay. 
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Thete were otfaet boats before them at ihe quay, boats 
full of aa assortment of mixed nationalities, clambering 
.ashore and into England. They lay off for a quarter of an 
hour before they could get to the steps, 'while the gulls 
screamed around them and stolid men in blue jetseys 
looked down upon them, and holiday girls in suqjpier 
cotton frocks took photographs of the scene. • 

At last they were all stumbling up the steps to join the 
crowd of refiigeeshi the fish-market. Howard was still in the 
clothes of a BretSn labourer, unshaven, and very, very tired. 
The children, hungry and exhausted, clustered round him. 

A masterful woman, trim and neat in the uniform of the 
W.V.S., shepherded them to a bench. mm U," 

she said in very bad French, “Jm^on pent tms a/ttndn" 
Howard collapsed on to the seat and sat thete half in 
coma, utterly ex^usted. Once or twice women in uniform 
came to them and asked them questions, which he answered 
mechanically. Half an hour later a young girl brought 
them cups of tea, which they took gratefully. 

Re&e^ed, the old man took more interest in his sur- 
roundings. He heard a cultured Englishwoman’s voice. 

"There’s that lot over thete, Mrs. Dysoa All those 
children with the two mea” 

"What nationality ate they?” 

“They seem to be a mixed bt. There’s rather an attractive 
little girl there who speaks German.” 

“Poor little thingl She must be Austrian.” 

Another voice said : “ Some of those children are EnglisL” 
Thete was an exclamation of concern. “1 had no ideal 
But they’re m such a rAsOrl Ha've you seen their poor 
little heads? hiy dear, they’re Isuy, every one of them.” 
There was a shocked pause. "That horrible old man— I 
wonder how he came to be m charge of them.” 

The old man closed his eyes, smiling a little. This was 
-the England that he knew and undetsto^ This was peace. 
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CHAPTER Xn 


last bomb bad Men, the last gun had filed; over in 
tbMast the files were dying ^wn. Ihen came the loi^ 
notes of the “All Cleai” fim diffisient quaiteis of the 
town. • 

We got up Btiffiy £tom out chairs. I trent over to the 
long window at the far end of the room, pulled back the 
curtains and threw back the shutters. The glass ficom the 
window fell in on the carpet widi a crash; the wind blew 
ficesh into our faces with a bitter, acrid smell of burning. 

Down in the street below tired men in raincoats, gum- 
boots, and tin-hats were tending a small motor pump. 
There was a noise like a thousand jangling cut-glass 
chandeliers as men in the houses opposite poked the 
remains of broken windows from the frames, letting the 
glass M on the pavements, going methodically &om room 
to room. 

A cold, grey light was spreading over London. It was 
raining a little. 

I turned fi;om the window. “Did you get them over to 
the States?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “They all went together. I sent a 
wireless telegram to the Cavanaghs ofiering to send Sheila 
and Ronnie, and Tenois asked if he might send Rose. 1 
got a woman that 1 know to go with them, and take them 
to Coates Harbor.” 

“And Anna too?” • 

He nodded. "Anna went too.” We moved toward^ the 
door. “I had a letter this week finm her unde in ^te ' 
Falls. He said that he had sent a cable to his brother in 
Germany, so that ought to be dl tight.” 
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“Yout daughter must hare had a bit of a shock whta 
they atdved,’’ I said. 

. He laughed. “Well, 1 don’t know. I sent a cable asking 
if she’d ^re them, and she said she would. She’ll be all 
tight with them. Costello seems to be leoigaoising the 
whole place fot them. He’s building a swimming-poo^ and 
a new boat-house fot th^ boats. I think that they’ll be 
vety happy dwiB.” 

We went downatain in the gtey dawn and patted in the 
halL He went oat a few steps idiead of me; I paused to 
ask the night potter about damage to the club. He said 
that they had 1^ a fire-bomb on the roof, but that young 
Ernest had kicked it about till it went out. He said thete 
was no gas or water coming to the building, but that the 
electricity had survived the blitz. 

1 yawned. “I spent the night up in the smokii^-room 
talking to Mr. Howatd,’’ I said. 

The man nodded. “I looked in once or twice and saw 
you sitting with him,’’ he said. “I said to the steward, I 
said— quite a good thing you was with him. He’s got to 
look a great deal older recently.’’ 

“Yes,’’ I said. "I’m a&aid he has.” 

"He went away for a long holiday a month or two ago,” 
die porter said. “But I don’t know as it did him a great 
deal of good.” 

I went out, and the glass crunched tinkling beneath my 
feet 



glossary 


(J? — Ffciu!^ &— Gccoan} 


ieauteJeb sHtuHm mihtaift (f)i “» “f the milifiny 

situation. ' 

A^, mm met (F), Come “>» chapi 
(Fi appedttt. 

ArmA M (P), ^ Foti®- 

i six bans (F), at siz o’dodk. 

Asstft^ ms Ik jsts^tm pmt m «<***» (inaooitate Fiench),.Sit 
theie iinril someone caft attend to yon. 

As^ (G), Get upl 
A^ W^sdm (G), Goodby®- 
OM/lMr (F), aiinian. 

Btudilker (anthoi’s name), guide book. 

kidu (F), containei. 

Uu CMsptis (F), I undetatanu- 
Um IM (F), vkl bted. 
baei (F), giaas of beet. 

Bm|^, ms ufmts (F), Go<« morning, childten. 

jBugiaar, ePsimr {F). Good nJoming, at. 

bum {F), maid 

bmm met (^, good night 

im^sit (i^, middle^s. 

-■inimar (F), Irons. 

(SimMiir (F), office. 

Bvm* dr mill (F), Town Hali- 
'Btwar prm^ {F), Head Office- 

AMimm (I^ loitiea. 

/» » anmar /dar (P), it won't go- 
mjttlmii dts trmspmts (F), tt»usport officet. 

Mml (F), shag tobat^. 
kirto (F), Identity ouds. 

(war (F), blackcntnnt lozeuge^- 
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abd-d, dtst m ebar Je mmhat (P), this one’s in umouted cir. 
dest (bit, fa (F), that's fine. 
c’ut m a^ais (P), he’s English. 

■Cbassms jiJfmj (P), Alpine Regiment. 
cber (F), dear. 

Chien M^chsnt (F), ■Beware of the Dog. 

chifmlt futn vhfgf (P), 54 fiina 90 centimes. 

eointnoM (F), liqueur. '* 

(mdoff (P), porter. 

(tasigu (P), left-luggage office. 

Daok, Mjabur. DjoJk u aul (Da/ti), Thank you very much, sir. 
dijmtr (F), lunch. 

Dej(tiidf(, smtunr (F), You must leave the train, sir. 
dW (F), dinner. 

Ftaati (F), listen. 

Entbaati (F), How do you do? 

Eiig}3»dir (G), Englishman. 

£* rtHtt, doK (P), Let’s get going, then. 
tstaaiM, tap-ro^ bar. 

1/ (Ui va (F), and off she goes. 

FeUvebti (G), setgeintmajor. 

Fifffrt^^tmu, monsiair (P), Just imaging sirl 
ftmm di cbamin (F), chambermaid. 

Felffa Sit mir\ . . . Riiir/ ladi (G), follow me . . . come ilongl 

Gerdq; b ptdtgust (F), Look after the little boy. 

Gtbta Sit mir Un Ltgtimdmspapim (G), Let me see your 
papers. 

Gtfrrittr (G), lance corporal, 
ffmdt aituji (P), great speed. 
ffdcbtt (P), booking office. 

Cutea Abiad (G), Good evening. 

Hirr Obirslabtan(t (G), Medical Superintendent. 
iV ut bluit (P), he is hurt. 

///ear tMimr a pud (F), wt shall have to walk the test of the 
^ way. 

ib xsaf faiigdt, kj pttits (P), the children ate tired. 

/« ftrda It s^t (F), I’ve lost the whistle. 

fi mi nmtrtit, mmitur (P), thank you very much, sir. 
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KaaiH, Ama, . . . Hiir ist Hm K, tad ait iim mrst dK ^ Oniil 
Bjipncbt ifben {Gj, Come, Anna . , . hete is Mt. H. and he 
wiU tgite you to Unde Rupert. 

Kummen Sit... ScbneU—^nr Gutapo (G), Come quickly to the G.' 

b Jatiti Ron (F), little Rose. , 

La preaiin Cmamion (F), Her First Comnuinion. 
b fait cbm (F), the little pickle. < 
be Albaaids (F), the Germans. 

La ViuBc, maebe^ (F), Old man, quick match. 

iitismi— dutfadb, fa (F), Oh jea—ibiFt\isj. 
l/bma £tfKim. Smbamt apAt dijmtr (i^ Mummy says no 
sweets except afier lunch. 
aa airt (F), mother. 

Mmcbe (F), Channel. 
aa petih (i^, mj child. 

Mtnbi ^ , . . aiti (F), quick match. 

aidich a^ (F), suig^ 

aurci, auasimr No, thank you, sir. 

Maubar va ti JMaar ca sifflet (1^, The gentleman's going to 
make yon a whistle. 
ildlMUMtr Mtn fit (F), Your son. 

Fariti (G), to Faru ? 

Ni vm a faitu pat (F), Don’t woiiy. 

Oberbatnaai (G), lieutenant. 

Obtricbat!(i (G), guard. 

Oh £tfaibt Badu ant prit Farit (F), They say that the Huns 
have tiken Faiis. 

Fwmr (F), permit 
patit dljaaor (FJ, bieakfist. 

Flaa (F), square. 

Fraats^ bbagada (F), be cateiul. 

J0W 4 (F), Platform 4 . 

fdatt-ce jw amtiaar a ditf (F), What did you say, ait? 
pww (F), tail. 

Sqpuilr (F), express. 

Sbgirda, Fiarra, ca m aaaihar fa fait (F), Look what the gentle 
man has made for you. 

Btffrdat, vabi Jatka (Fj, liook, here’s Jacko. 



sak (F), filthy. 

sa/if Boehij (jF), filthy Hum. 

Sautatsgfinittr (G), medical lance coiponL 
(G), medical officer. 

Sie j/«5l (0;, sit doirn! 

Sit kemn m Jen GarMgebtH (G), yon may go into the gktj 
pour finra (F), blow the whittle for Rose. 

.Tnir tea (F), flCTet mind, my dear. t< 
Jsl Rawtw* JVf— ««A»^ \rcll— come in! 

Spntba Sie Deutsdi, (G], Do you speak^Geiman? 

Tmtpis. A']ypMJ^p&i(F), It can’t be helped. Don't w 

m tajntaiae de PAirmaiii^ (F), an officer in the Fleet A)t j 
m ccHdrur—dHnbau m eculner (F), a haael, we must find t'l 
bush. 

as, deme, trm, allmt dais hs has, etc., French nutsety d^mi 
one, two, huckle my shoe. 

m Jmse . . .U fast deseasdre—tesst It aaidi (F), a punctue 
step down, please. 
m sifitt (F), a whistle. 

UnterfeUsutel^), sergeant. 

Histinffistdtf coipoial. 

V’M, . . Ms saimj—Ji (F), There they aw— three aeeo|a 
I^aar sAr Fmsfds') (F), Ate yon French? 

SnehusmSk} Ibr FamSeaiam md Tmfimie? HrFesrefi- 
Name? Christian name and surname? Your ptofesta 




